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THE  UNMARRIED  MOTHER  ANT  HER  CHILD 
A.  Illegitimacy  in  Nebraska 


Nebraska  a3  a state  has  made  various  provisions  concerning 
the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child.  The  state  institution  establish- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this  report.  Certain  of  the  statutory 
provisions  would  seem  to  have  been  made  with  the  idea  of  protecting 
the  county  from  having  to  accept  the  financial  responsibility  for  an 
illegitimate  child  rather  than  with  the  primary  purpose  of  protecting 
the  mother  and  hor  child.  An  unmarried  mother  may  make  complaint  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace  against  the  alleged  father  of.  her  child,  and 
if  the  party  accused  agrees  to  pay  to  her  sums  which  are  satisfactory 
to  her  and  to  give  bond  to  the  county  protecting  the  county  from  all 
charges  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  he  may  be  discharged  after 
paying  the  costs  of  prosecution.'  If  the  unmarried  mother  neglects 
to  bring  suit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  the  county  may  do  so 
in  those  cases  in  which  sufficient  security  is  not  offered  to  save 
the  county  from  expense.-1 2 *  If  the  accused  person  pleads  not  guilty  In 
proceedings  such  as  the  ones  outlined  above,  the  court  must  order  a 
jury  trial.5  If  the  jury  finds  the  defendant  guilty,  he  is  judged 
the  reputed  father  of  the  child  and  is  charged  with  its  maintenance, 
in  such  a sum  as  the  court  may  direct.  He  must  give  security  to  in- 
sure the  carrying  out  of  the  order  and  must  pay  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution. If  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  this,  ho  is  to  bo  committed 
to  the  county  jail  until  he  complies  with  the  ofder  of  the  court. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  provisions  that  the  welfare 
of  the  mother  and  her  child  is  hardly  the  primary  consideration  in 
such  cases.  However,  there  is  a somewhat  different  emphasis  in  the 
social  security  legislation  passed  by  the  1935  special  session  of  the 
legislature.  Ebro  we  find  that  the  County  Assistance  Committee  act- 
ing as  the  County  Child  Welfare  Board  may  (a)  provide  for  a child 
born  out  of  wedlock  and  his  mother  as  for  any  other  persons  in  need 
of  public  relief  and  care;  (b)  Institute  proceedings  to  establish 
paternity  and  secure  the  support  and  education  of  such  child  or  make 
a compromise  with  tho  father  of  the  child  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock;  (c)  hold  the 
money  received  from  such  a compromise  or  pay  it  to  the  mother  If  she 
gives  security  for  tho  support  of  the  child;  (d)  care  for  such  child 
with  his  mother  in  her  own  home  or  in  a family,  free  or  boarding  home 
or  institution  and  when  practicable  require  the  mother  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  her  child. 


1.  C.S.  Neb. . 1029:  9-101. 

2.  Ibid. . 9 -102. 

3-  Ibid. , 9-105  and  106. 


The  general  provisions  of  this  act  which  pertain;  to  chil- 
dren "born  to  unmarried  mothers  as  well  as  to  other  " classes”  of  chil- 
dren also  provides  among  other  things  that  the  County  Board  my  in- 
vestigate the  need  and  family  circumstances  of  any  child  reported  to 
it  and  report  the  same  to  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  and  may 
provide  expert  mental  and  physical  examinations  for  any  child  neod- 
ing  them  far  away  from  their  families. 

l± 

The  state  has  also  attempted  to  regulate  by  law  the  ad- 
ministration of  maternity  homes  and  hospitals.  "Any  person  who  keeps 
for  care  or  treatment  within  a period  of  six  months  more  than  one  wom- 
an during  pregnancy  or  during  or  after  delivery,  except  woqpn  related 
by  blood  or  marriage;  or  has  in  his  or  her  custody  or  controj,  at  any 
time  two  cr  more  infants  under  the  ago  of  two  years,  unattended  by 
parent  or  guardian,  except  infants  related  to  him  or  her  by  blood  or 
marriage  shall  be  deemed  to  maintain  a maternity  home  or  maternity 
boarding  house,  or  home  for  the  care  of  infants  or  lying-in  hospi- 
tal.” This  law  does  not  apply  to  state  institutions  or  other  duly 
incorporated  child  caring  agencies  or  institutions. 

Persons  maintaining  such  homes  or  hospitals  must  procure 
a license  from  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  and  applications  for 
such  licenses  must  be  approved  by  the  local  city  or  village  board 
of  health  before  being  submitted  to  the  state  department.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  to  visit  and  inspect  such 
premises  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Licenses  are  grant- 
ed for  a period  of  one  year  and  a foe  of  $3.00  must  be  paid  to  the 
Bureau  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  license. 

The  licensing  of  maternity  hones  has  in  the  past  been 
handled  in  a very  routine  manner.  When  the  application  had  been 
filled  out,  the  fee  received  and  the  certification  of  the  health 
officer  filed,  a license  has  usually  been  mailed  out  by  the  Bureau 
office.  This  has  usually  been  done  prior  to  any  visit  to  the  home 
or  inspection  of  the  facilities  available  for  care.  Visits  were 
made  to  a few  of  these  homos  later  and  reports  made  on  blanks  which 
indicated  briefly  the  character  of  tho  equipment  and  housekeeping 
standards,  the  names  of  the  physicians  using  the  here,  whether  or 
not  a trained  nurse  was  in  attendance,  and  the  number  of  patients 
cared  for  during  the  past  year. 

One  such  hone  was  licensed  in  this  routine  manner  when 
there  were  three  other  maternity  homes  already  functioning  in  the 
sane  small  town.  Tho  report  blank  concerned  with  a visit  made 
subsequent  to  the  licensing  of  the  homo  shows  that  the  woman  in 
charge  had  had  no  nurse* s training  and  had  not  completed  grade 
school.  The  only  provision  for  tho  babies  was  to  place  then  on 


Laws,  Neb.  (Spec.  Sees.)  1935:  p 
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pillows  in  chairs.  The  hone  was  poorly  equipped  in  other  ways.  The 
char co  made  for  care  was  $3.00  per  clay.  It  seems  unwise  to  issue 
licenses  so  freely  to  all  types  of  hones  with  such  varying  standards 
of  efuipnent  and  care.  It  is  roconnended  that  no  licenses  he  issued 
in  the  future  prior  to  a thorough  investigation  and  a complete  writ- 
ten report  on  each  hone . This  would  ho  advisable  in  all  cases  before 
new  licenses  are  issued  for  1936.  This  plan  has  recently  boon  dis- 
cussed in  the  Bureau  and  will  probably  bo  put  into  operation  before 
any  additional  licenses  are  issued.  How  standards  and  regulations 
for  maternity  hones  are  also  being  drawn  up. 

According  to  the  file  of  maternity  hones  and  hospitals  in 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  in  June,  1936,  there  are  supposedly  124 
hospitals  licensed  to  give  maternity  care  and  18  licensed  maternity 
hones.  The  number  of  hospitals  nay  be  inaccurate  as  the  records  wore 
not  checked  individually  and  in  checking  the  individual  records  of 
maternity  hones  five  hones  which  are  not  licensed  at  present  were 
found  in  the  file. 

These  hospitals  and  maternity  hones  are  expected  to  make 
monthly  reports  to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  on  every  child  born  in 
their  institutions,  giving  the  name  of  the  child,  date  of  birth,  sex, 
parents,  names  and  addresses,  attending  physician,  and  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  to  whom  discharged. 

During  1954  there  were  235  illegitimate  births  reported  to 
the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  by  the  licensed  hospitals  and  maternity  homes. 
These  children  were  born  to  232  mothers  and  193  wore  residents  of  Ne- 
braska while  34  were  out-of-state  residents. 

The  alleged  fathers 'were  reported  as  known  in  156  cases,  un- 
known in  67  cases,  and  no  report  was  given  in  nine  cases.  The  al- 
leged father  is  seldom  made  responsible  for  the  support  of  his  child 
although  as  has  been  stated  the  Nebraska  law  provides  for  prosecution 
and  the  possibility  of  some  financial  arrangement  for  care  of  the 
child. 

There  wore  218  known  living  children  among  the  235  births. 

The  disposition  of  these  children  was  reported  as  follows: 


To  mothers  56 

To  other  persons 18 

To  agencies  or  institutions 38 

In  hospital  at  date  of  report 16 

Unknown , 90 


Tho  largo  percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  disposition  was 
unknown  is  most  significant  and  it  would  be  helpful  in  ascertaining 
the  practices  of  the  hospital  to  determine  why  there  are  so  many  in 
this  group.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  visit  such  cases  and  determine 
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whether  or  not  the  mother  is  in  need  of  assistance  in  working  out  a 
plan  for  herself  and  her  child.  If  the  Industrial  Homo  for  Women 
were  chanced  to  re senile  a maternity  home  rather  than  a correctional 
institution  many  cases  now  going  to  small  unsatisfactory  maternity 
homes  might  he  cared  for  at  the  Industrial  Home  where  the  mother 
could  he  assisted  in  planning  for  herself  and  her  hahy. 

Among  the  "births  reported  to  the  Bureau  168  occurred  in 
Douglas  County.  The  mothers  wore  from  out  of  the  state  in  25  cases 
and  wore  from  He bras ka  counties  outside  of  Douglas  County  in  71 
cases.  There  were  67  births  reported  outside  of  Douglas  County 
and  only  seven  of  theso  were  out-of -state  residents. 

The  State  Health  Department  does  not  allow  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Bureau  to  have  access  to  the  birth  certificates  of  illegitimate 
children,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  which  would  pre- 
vent this.  The  Health  Department  has,  however,  furnished  a statis- 
tical report  regarding  such  birth  certificates  for  the  year  1955 • 
There  were  438  such  births  registered  in  their  department  and  l48 
of  these  were  delivered  in  private  homes.  This  leaves  a total  of 
290  delivered  in  hospitals  or  maternity  hones,  or  55  more  than 
these  institutions  reported  to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau.  Some  of 
this  difference  night  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Milford  does  not  report  births  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau.  The  Health  Department  reports  38  illegitimate 
births  in  Seward  County  in  which  Milford  is  located.  Undoubtedly 
this  number  consists  largely  of  the  births  at  the  Homo. 

According  to  the  Health  Department  records  there  were  192 
illegitimate  births  in  Omaha  and  two  in  Douglas  County  outside  of 
Omaha.  The  statistics  at  the  Bureau,  showed  168  births  in  Douglas 
County  which  leaves  a difference  of  only  26  in  the  numbers  report- 
ed to  the  two  departments.  This  number  might  well  be  accounted 
for  in  the  figure  for  births  in  private  hones  and  the  assumption 
might  be  made  that  hospitals  and  maternity  homes  in  Douglas  County 
are  reporting  suite  accurately. 

The  licensed  maternity  homes  in  the  state  are  as  follows : 

Auburn  Maternity  Horn,  Auburn  (Reported  by 
survey  worker  as  not  operating) 

Nora  Barnes  Homo,  Central  City 
Bootjor  Maternity  Hospital,  Crawford 
Crandall  Maternity  Homo,  Eoldrego 
Harrington  Maternity  Hospital,  Fremont 
Lindholn  Maternity  Hospital,  Lincoln 
Moore  * s Maternity  Homo , Gordon 
Moss  Maternity  Homo,  Crawford 
Murphy  Maternity  Home,  Greeley 
Neligh  Lying-in  Hospital,  Noligh 
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Olson  Maternity  Home,  Atkinson 
Otis  Maternity  Hone,  Gordon 
Boeder  Maternity  Hone,  Lincoln 
Saltzgaber  Hone,  Bridgeport 
Salvation  Arny  Hospital,  Omaha 
Schmid1  s Maternity  Hone,  /ins ley 
Williams  Maternity  Home,  Valentine  (This  was 
reported  ty  the  survey  worker  as  not  oper- 
ating) 

Zastrow  Maternity  Hone,  O'Neill 


The  Salvation  .Army  Home  is  the  largest  of  these  maternity 
hones  and  reported  to  the  survey  worker  a total  of  90  live  "births  and 
two  stillbirths  in  1935-  There  were  86  illegitimate  children  in  the 
group.  Most  of  the  other  homes  reported  three  or  four  births  with 
three  homes  reporting  nine,  l4  and  26  respectively. 

Among  the  nine  other  hones  visited  by  the  survey  worker  and 
still  in  operation  eight  hones  reported  that  they  had  no  illegitimate 
births  in  1933.  The  one  home  which  had  cared  for  unmarried  mothers 
reported  nine  illegitimate  births  for  1935- 

It  is  reported  that  the  maternity  homes  out  in  the  state  are 
patronized  by  women  living  in  the  county  and  those  opposed  to  going 
to  a hospital  but  having  to  be  delivered  outside  of  thoir  own  homes, 
and  by  those  too  far  removed  from  a regular  hospital  as  in  counties 
in  which  there  is  none.  Only  two  homes  require  a physical  examina- 
tion prior  to  admission.  The  other  homes  admit  patients  through  rec- 
ommendation of  the  attending  physician  or  directly  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  home. 


Two  of  the  maternity  homes  have  a definite  policy  with  re- 
gard to  relinquishment  of  infants.  The  first  requires  that  the  moth- 
er nurse  the  baby  eight  days  and  that  she  sign  relinquishment  papers 
drawn  up  by  any  lawyer,  after  which  she  nay  relinquish  the  child  to 
anyone  she  wishes,  a child  caring  agency,  an  individual,  or  the  ma- 
ternity home.  The  Salvation  Arny  Hone  does  no  child  placing,  but  ar- 
ranges to  have  babies  born  there  relinquished  to  a child  placing  agen- 
cy by  the  mothers  if  they  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  them. 

The  Child  Welfare  Bureau  office  has  information  regarding 
16  hospitals  not  licensed  to  give  maternity  care.  In  the  survey  of 
counties  four  other  hospitals  were  reported  as  caring  for  maternity 
cases  without  licenses.  Two  of  these  hospitals  reported  no  illegiti- 
mate births  in  1935  and  the  other  two  reported  one  each  for  the  year. 

There  is  a record  of  eight  unlicensed  maternity  homes  at 
the  Bureau  office.  Three  of  these  applied  and  were  refused.  Five 
were  formerly  licensed  but  have  not  been  licensed  recently.  The 
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record  does  net  indicate  any  visits  tc  verify  the  fact  that  the  hones 
are  no  longer  in  operation  nor  any  reason  why  licenses  were  not  renewed. 
The  county  survey  disclosed  11  other  unlicensed  mtemity  hones,  five  of 
which  were  located  in  one  tewn.  Surely  there  is  very  little  value  in  a 
licensing  systen  which  can  he  in  so  nany  instances  completely  ignored. 

It  is  roconnended  that  all  maternity  homes  and  hospitals  he 
requested  to  forward  a notice  to  the  Bureau  within  24  hours  after  the 
admission  of  an  unmarried  pregnant  woman  or  an  unmarried  mother  who 
has  heen  admitted  with  her  child.  This  report  might  well  indicate  the 
agency  which  was  assisting  the  girl  with  plans  and  if  none  was  listed 
the  Bureau  night  request  the  services  of  a worker  for  the  girl  or  one 
of  their  workers  night  call  on  the  girl  while  she  was  in  the  hospital 
to  determine  whether  or  not  she  needed  assistance. 

The  hospitals  and  maternity  homes  have  teen  prone  to  ask  a 
social  agency  for  help  just  a few  days  Before  the  girl  is  to  leave. 

This  does  not  give  the  agency  an  opportunity  to  te  as  helpful  as  it 
might  if  the  case  were  known  earlier. 

In  addition  to  the  notification  of  admission  which  might 
te  made  on  forms  provided  by  the  Bureau  the  hospitals  and  maternity 
homes  would  still  need  to  make  monthly  reports  regarding  discharges. 

This  should  include  not  only  the  address  and  person  to  whom  the  child 
was  discharged  tut  also  the  address  to  which  the  mother  wont. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Industrial  Home  at  Milford  provide 
the  above  reports  as  well  as  the  private  institutions. 

B.  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women 


History  and  Organization.  In  1887  a "Borne  for  Fallen  Women"  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  a privato  agency,  known  as  the  Women’s  Board  of  Associated 
Charities,  The  first  building  was  completed  and  occupied  on  May  1, 
1889.  The  control  of  the  institution  was  later  entirely  taken  over 
by  the  state.  It  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  i3  known  as  the  Nebraska  Industrial  Home  for  Women.  It  is 
located  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  village  of  Milford  and  there 
are  37^  acres  owned  and  nine  acres  rented  in  the  grounds  and  farn. 

According  to  statutory  provision,  the  institution  is  "to 
afford  shelter,  protection  and  proper  care  to  penitent  women  and 
girls,  with  a view  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  prostitution ; to 
furnish  then  domestic,  industrial  and  other  training  to  fit  then 
for  self-support;  to  procure  them  appropriate  employment;  to  pro- 
vide temporary  care  for  their  children  born  in  the  Institution; 
and  to  secure  suitable  homes  for  such  children."-1 


1.  C.S.  Neb.,  1929  : 83-1302. 
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There  are  throe  buildings  for  the  care  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution,  also  a laundry  and  farm  buildings.  North  Building 
is  the  original  structure  and  South  Building  was  erected  two  years 
later,  in  1891.  Those  buildings  are  not  fire-proof,  and  aro  in  very 
poor  condition.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  spend 
large  suns  for  extensive  repairs  on  these  buildings  as  they  should  bo 
replaced  if  there  is  a continuing  need  for  the  institution.  Some  re- 
pairs are  absolutely  essential,  however,  if  they  are  to  be  continued 
even  in  temporary  use. 

These  buildings  are  most  hazardous  from  the  standpoint  of 
fire.  The  fire  escape  on  one,  put  on  at  the  time  the  building  was 
constructed,  is  not  safe  for  use.  The  other  building  has  a type  of 
fire  escape  which  could  not  be  used  safely  by  girl3  who  were  carry- 
ing their  babies  with  then  when  leaving  the  building.  Fire  drills 
have  not  been  held  at  night  and  are  held  very  seldom  in  the  daytime. 
They  should  be  a frequent  occurrence  at  both  tines,  in  view  of  the 
hazards  of  fire  in  these  buildings.  For  further  protection,  fire 
drills  should  require  the  use  of  the  fire  escapes,  but  this  is  not 
practicable  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  fire  escape. 

North  Building  contains  the  dining  roon,  kitchen,  living 
roon,  assembly  room,  nursery  for  the  older  children  and  dormitory 
rooms  for  the  girls.  The  third  floor  is  unoccupied  as  it  is  not  in 
suitable  condition  for  use.  South  Building  contains  the  administra- 
tion offices,  Superintendent's  and  officers'  quarters  and  several 
small  dormitories  for  the  girls.  The  sanitary  facilities  in  both 
these  buildings  are  quite  inadequate,  as  many  as  15  girls  having  to 
use  one  tub,  one  toilet  and  one  lavatory  when  the  dormitory  beds  are 
all  occupied. 

The  hospital  building  which  is  fire-proof,  has  been  in  use 
only  four  years  and  provides  excellent  facilities  and  equipment  for 
the  care  of  the  girls  and  babies.  There  are  two  nurseries,  one  for 
the  infants  under  three  weeks  old,  air  a barge,  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  room  for  the  babies  from  t.xree  -weeks  of  ago  to  three  and  a 
half  months.  In  addition  to  hospital  rooms  for  the  patients,  this 
building  has  several  single  rooms  which  are  occupied  by  the  girls  dur- 
ing the  last  month  of  their  pregnancy.  A kitchen,  dining  roon,  com- 
bination living  and  assembly  roon  and  employees'  rooms  aro  also  in- 
cluded in  the  hospital  building. 

Since  the  single  rooms  in  the  hospital  building  are  the  most 
satisfactory  quarters  provided  in  the  institution,  these  should  be 
kopt  constantly' filled  so  that  at  least  a few  girls  would  be  adequate- 
ly provided  for.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  many  of  those  rooms 
are  often  not  in  use. 

All  of  the  rcons  and  dormitories  occupied  by  the  girls,  al- 
though immaculately  clean,  resemble  barracks  because  no  individual 
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belongings  are  in  evidence  anywhere  and  there  are  no  little  honelike 
touches  to  relieve  the  severity  of  the  rooms.  The  Superintendent 
feels  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  photographs  as  these  nay  he  seen 
and  recognized  ty  visitors  going  through  the  institution.  There 
would  he  no  danger  in  allowing  other  personal  belongings,  however, 
and  it  is  natural  for  girls  to  wish  to  express  sonc  individuality 
in  their  own  rooms . Pictures  on  the  wall,  rugs,  colorful  spreads 
and  curtains  would  make  a great  improvement.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  restrict  visitors  to  quarters  not  occupied  by  the  girls  in  order 
to  give  then  sone  xorivacy  and  freedom  in  their  own  rooms. 

Finances . The  following  figures  on  costs  of  operation  were 
supplied  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935: 


Salaries  and  wages $10,786.92 

Supplies 12,730.75 

Expenses 2,831.30 

Material,  parts  and  repairs  for 

upkeep 2,999-77 

E n uipne  nt 19  . 75 

Fixed  charges,  state  aid  and  contri- 
butions  24.75 

Total - $29,568.22 


The  average  daily  inmate  population  for  the  biennium  was 
67  and  the  per  capita  cost  per  month  was  $33.47.  The  per  capita 
cost  per  month  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  all  expenses  except  the 
upkeep,  repairs  and  new  buildings. 


Personnel.  The  Board  of  Control  appoints  the  Superintendent, 
Matron,  Physician  and  Bookkeeper  and  the  Superintendent  appoints  all 
other  employees,  basing  her  selections  upon  capability  for  the  work, 
good  moral  character,  and  interest  in  working  for  the  betterment  of 
unfortunate  girls.  Fifteen  full-time  workers  were  employed  at  the 
institution  on  April  30,  1936.  All  of  these  lived  at  the  institution 
and  received  full  .maintenance  in  addition  to  salary.  A Physician  was 
a regular  member  of  the  staff  on  a part-time  basis.  The  Minister  who 
held  regular  services  one  night  each  week  ai?  the  institution  was  paid 
$4.00  weekly.  The  positions  listed  and  salaries  paid  were: 
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TABLE  IXVI 


Position 

Monthly  Salary 

Superintendent  

$175.00 

Phys i c ian  ( part  - 1 ime ) 
Matron  and  Steward 

90.00 

65.00 

2 Nurses  

bp . 00  - 

52.00 

Bookkeeper ....  . 

57.00 

2 Cooking  teachers 
Sewing  teacher  . 

38.00  - 

45.00 

45.00 

Laundry  teacher 

4o.oo 

Hospital  Supervisor 

47.50 

Engineer  

95.00 

Fireman  _ 

38.00 

3 Farmers 

30.00- 

47.50 

The  salary  scale  for  full-tine  workers  at  the  institution 
ranged  fron  $360.00  to  $2100.00  a year. 

During  the  last  biennium  the  average  number  of  employees 
was  12  and  the  average  number  of  inmates  to  each  employee  was  five. 

The  Superintendent,  who  was  formerly  a teacher  in  the  in- 
stitution, has  been  employed  in  her  present  capacity  for  16  years. 

She  is  a high  school  graduate  and.  has  had  12  weeks  of  Formal  School 
work. 

The  Physician  is  Well  trained  in  his  profession  and  the 
nurses  are  graduates  of  training  courses.  The  sewing  teacher  and  one 
cooking  teacher  have  had  some  work  beyond  high  school.  The  bookkeeper 
has  had  commercial  training.  Except  for  the  Superintendent  and  Ma- 
tron, none  of  the  employees  had  had  previous  experionco  in  institu- 
tion work  before  being  employed  in  their  present  positions. 

When  institutional  work  can  be  thought  of  as  a careor  with 
definite  possibilities  of  advancement  to  more  responsible  positions, 
it  will  attract  more  outstanding  people.  At  present  the  low  salaries 
paid  and  the  long  hours  on  duty  aro  not  conducive  to  encouraging  many 
well-trained  people  with  outstanding  personalities  to  enter  tho  field. 

The  Superintendent,  Physician  and  Matron  have  been  employed 
at  the  institution  for  29,  23  and  15  years  respectively.  The  length 
of  employment  of  the  men  employees  ranges  from  two  to  five  years,  with 
the  exception  of  one  farm  helper  who  has  boon  employed  only  three 
months.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  eight  other  employees  ranges  from 
three  weeks  to  four  years;  only  two  of  those  have  been  there  more  than 
a year  and  four  have  been  employed  less  than  a year. 
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The  rooms  provided  for  the  employees  are  pleasant  and  well 
furnished.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  normal  social  life  as  there 
are  practically  no  opportunities  for  social  entertainment  in  the  town 
of  Milford.  Social  activities  arranged  among  the  townspeople  for  them- 
selves never  seem  to  include  the  staff  of  the  institution.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  to  Lincoln  are  not  good,  and.  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  employees  to  own  a car,  with  the  salaries  paid. 

The  time  off  allowed  to  most  of  the  employees  is  one -half 
day  weekly  (every  Friday  afternoon).  The  nurses  have  one  day  off 
twice  monthly.  This  enables  them  to  leave  the  institution  for  at 
least  a short  time.  With  half  a day  allowed  and  the  present  poor 
transportation  facilities,  there  is  little  chance  for  the  employees 
to  leave  the  institution  and  have  a complete  chance.  This  my  be 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  short  length  of  employment  for  a large 
part  of  the  personnel.  There  is  no  regular  arrangement  among  the 
women  employees  for  having  certain  Sundays  off,  although  two  of 
the  employees  have  part  of  the  day  off.  Two  weeks'  vacation  with 
pay  is  given  yearly  to  all  workers. 

The  schedule  should  be  arranged  so  that  each  worker  would 
have  more  free  time  and  it  should  be  given  in  long  enough  periods  to 
enable  each  worker  to  get  away  from  the  institution  life  occasionally. 
This  seems  absolutely  essential  if  the  welfare  of  institution  employ- 
ees is  being  considered  at  all.  If  necessary,  a worker  should  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  workers  on  regular  assignments  while  they  have 
time  off  duty. 


Admission,  Capacity  and  Population.  Admission  to  the  institu- 
tion may  be  by  voluntary  application  to  the  Superintendent,  or  by  a 
court  commitment.  Those  eligible  for  admission  are  women  or  girls 
whoso  legal  residence  is  Nebraska.  They  must  be  free  from  venereal 
disease  and  not  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  In  addition  to  unmarried 
girls  in  need  of  the  care  of  such  an  institution,  ’’Worthymarried 
women  deserted  by  their  husbands  less  than  nine  months -may  bo 
admitted  upon  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent  or  the  Board  of 
Control.  In  practice  the  institution  docs  not  soon  to  have  in- 
mates of  this  type,  although  they  do  have  some  married  women  ad- 
mitted whose  children  are  not  the  issue  of  their  legal  husbands. 

If  an  unmarried  pregnant  woman  refuses  voluntary  admis- 
sion to  the  Industrial  Home  or  to  any  licensed  maternity  homo,  and 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a public  charge,  a district  or  county  judge 
nay,  on  complaint,  commit  her  for  a period  not  exceeding  one  year.-2 3 

Before  any  girl  is  admitted,  she  must  sign  a statement 
by  which  she  consents  to  remain  in  the  institution  for  one  year, 


2.  Ibid. . 83-1302. 

3.  Ibid. , 83-1305  and  1306. 
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unless  for  special  cause  her  tern  is  shortened  by  the  proper  officials. 
Except  for  the  statement  above  which  limits  a court  connitnent  to  one 
year,  there  is  no  legal  provision  which  requires  girls  cared  for  in 
this  Hone  to  remain  for  a year.  This  is  an  unusual  requirement  for  a 
maternity  home,  and  gives  the  impression  that  a sentence  is  being  met- 
ed out  to  the  girls  for  punishment.  It  is  unfortunate  that  girls  who 
are  without  funds  and  therefore  forced  to  accept  assistance  from  the 
state  are  being  penalized.  Girls  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  care 
and  go  to  other  maternity  homes  are  not  required  to  stay  in  an  insti- 
tution for  a year.  The  majority  of  the  admissions  are  by  voluntary 
application  and  the  girls  should  be  allowed  to  leave  voluntarily.  If 
a court  feels  it  is  wise  to  commit  a girl  for  a certain  period  this 
could  be  done  in  individual  cases  but  for  all  other  cases,  the  require 
ment  of  staying  a year  might  well  bo  dispensed  with.  The  program  of 
the  institution  is  not  an  educational  one  but  largely  one  of  provid- 
ing physical  care,  with  the  girls  themselves  doing  the  work  of  the 
institution  while  they  are  there.  Such  a program  does  not  warro.nt 
keeping  a girl  segregated  from  normal  life  and  normal  associations 
for  a year. 

The  girls  who  relinquish  their  babies  for  adoption  do  so 
within  a reasonably  short  time  after  their  birth.  Since  most  girls 
have  a strong  maternal  affection  for  their  children  and  release  them 
primarily  sc  that  they  may  have  better  opportunities  in  life,  it  must 
be  especially  difficult  for  them  to  remain  in  the  institution  for 
months  after  their  babies  have  been  placed  for  adoption.  Everything 
in  the  surroundings  would  tend  to  remind  them  of  their  babies  rather 
than  helping  them  to  forgot  and  adjust  to  life  without  their  children. 

Tho  average  population  of  tho  institution  has  declined  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  but  this  is  no  indication  that  the  need  for 
this  care  has  lessoned.  The  fact  that  more  girls  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  offered  hero  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  run  more  like  a correctional  institution  than  a maternity 
hone.  It  would  be  preferable  for  tho  girls  to  remain  shorter  periods 
and  to  have  the  assistance  given  by  tho  state  distributed  to  a much 
larger  group.  The  help  given  here  would  be  of  groat  aid  in  working 
out  a satisfactory  future  plan  for  many  more  mothers  and  children  if 
the  institution  confined  itself  to  giving  temporary  aid  until  a sat- 
isfactory plan  could  be  arranged  outside  the  institution.  It  would, 
however,  be  advisable  for  the  mother  to  remain  long  enough  after  con- 
finement for  satisfactory  post-natal  care  as  this  might  be  neglected 
if  she  returned  too  soon  to  her  home  community. 

During  1935 , 52  girls  were  admitted.  Forty-two  of  these 
were  admitted  upon  voluntary  application,  eight  on  court  commitments 
and  two  were  transferred  from  other  institutions. 

There  are  no  restrictions  with  regard  to  race,  religion  or 
age  of  those  admitted.  Of  the  admissions  in  1935,  46  wore  white, 
five  were  Hogro  and  one  was  Indian.  There  were  in  this  group  45  Prot- 
estants and  seven  Catholics,  from  32  of  tho  counties  of  the  state. 


TABLE  IXVII 


Ages  of  Girls  Admitted  in  1933 


- - ~ - ' ft  * * w w 

Age  of  Girl 

Wo.  of  Girls 

13  years,  under  16 

8 

16  years,  under  18 

13 

18  years,  under  21 

13 

21  years,  under  26  years 

9 

26  years,  under  31 

k 

31  years  and  over 

1 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  those  admitted  were  under  21 
years  of  ace.  The  institution  cares  largely,  therefore,  for  the’ 
needs  of  young,  immature  girls.  This  should  "be  kept  in  nind  in 
working  out  any  admission  policy  which  night  place  a restriction 
on  the  age  of  those  admitted.  At  the  present  time,  the  group  of 
older  girls  is  very  much  in  the  minority  and  there  seems  to  T?e  no 
particular  difficulty  in  the  relationships  between  the  various  age 
groups . 


TABLE  DOT  III 


Status  of  Parents  of  Girls  Admitted  in  1935 


Status  of  Parents 

Wo.  of  Girls 

Both  parents  dead 

1 

Mother  dead 

8 

Father  dead 

3 

Parents  separated 

12 

Parents  living  together 

27 

Unknown 

X 

TABLE 

Marital  Status  of 

LXIX 

Girls  Admitted  in  1933 

Marital  Status 

Wo'.” 'of  "Girls 

Single 

47 

Divorced 

3 

Separated 

2 
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TABLE  LXX 

Sources  of  Referral  of  Girls  Admitted  in  1935 

Source'  of  ReTerraT  Fo'.— of“GXrIs 


Court  officials  12 

Social  agencies 6 

Other  institutions  2 

Personal  applications 32 


It  is  significant  that  out  of  the  total  number  admitted  or 
ly  six  were  referred  to  the  institution  ty  social  agencies . These 
agencies  and  workers  would  know  of  the  institution  while  many  lay 
people  throughout  the  state  night  not  to  aware  of  its  existence.  T1 
cases  of  many  unmarried  mothers  are  known  to  social  agencies  "before 
plans  are  made  for  confinement  care.  It  would  appear  from  the  sm! 
number  of  referrals  that  every  other  resource  for  care  is  exhausted 
"before  social  agencies  resort  to  the  use  of  the  Industrial  Some. 
There  may  "bo  an  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  institution  with  its 
present  plan  of  insisting  upon  a year's  stay,  does  not  have  their 
unqualified  approval. 


TABLE  Lffi 

Previous  Occupations  of  Girls  Admitted  in  1935 
Occupation  ~ No.'."5t"i5f?ja 


At  home 20 

Beauty  operator 1 

Eeetficld  worker  1 

Clerk 1 


Domestic 

Student 

Waitress 


19 

9 

1 


TABLE  LXXII 

Places  from  which  Girls  were  Admitted  in  1935  

Place  ~ Ho .'  oFC-Irli 


Cwn  home 

Relatives’  home  

Free  home  

Work  home 

Other  institutions 


37 

2 

2 

9 

2 
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TABLE  IXXIII 


Length  of  Pregnancy 

No . of  Girls 

2 months,  less  than  4 

3 

4 months,  less  than  6 

6 months,  less  than  8 

8 months  and  over 

17 

21 

10 

Not  pregnant  

. . 1 

The  Superintendent  prefers  to  have  the  Girls  admitted  early 
in  pregnancy  and  feels  that  more  Girls  are  apt  to  cone  early  if  a 
year's  stay  is  required.  The  Girls  prefer  to  have  as  nuch  of  the 
tine  required  as  possible  elapse  previous  to  confinement.  The  cirl 
who  was  admitted  hut  found  by  the  institution  Physician  not  to  bo 
pregnant  was  kept  for  a year  regardless  of  this  fact.  This  was  done 
because  the  county  officials  did  not  wish  her  returned  to  her  hone 
community.  There  seens  to  be  little  excuse  for  keeping  a Girl  in 
a maternity  hone  when  she  is  not  pregnant. 

IVhny  of  the  girls  have  not  been  under  a doctor's  caro  dur- 
ing their  pregnancy  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  bo  admitted 
long  enough  before  confinement  to  allow  good  prenatal  care  and  to 
clear  up  any  physical  condition  which  would  cause  a difficult or  dan- 
gerous delivery. 

When  girls  are  brought  to  the  institution  without  having 
venereal  disease  tests  taken  previous ly,  they  are  admitted  and  tests 
are  taken  immediately.  No  provision  is  made  for  isolation  during 
this  period  before  tests  are  returned  although  it  would  seem  high- 
ly advisable  that  the  newcomers  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
girls  at  this  tino.  If  the  tests  are  positive,  the  girl  must  leave 
and  the  only  place  provided  for  her  care  is  the  Women's  P.ef amatory 
at  York.  It  would  be  advisable  to  make  provision  at  the  Industrial 
Tame  for  the  care  of  pregnant’' girls  who  have  a venereal  disease,  and 
vith  such  a small  population  it  would  be  possible  to  segregate  then, 
even  with  the  present  facilities. 

No  information  regarding  the  financial  status  of  appli- 
cants is  taken  at  the  Home  and  there  are  no  requirements  that  fix- 
ed fees  should  be  paid  if  the  father  of  the  child  or  the  girl's  ' 
family  are  able  to  assume  some  financial  responsibility.  There 
seems  to  be  little  reason  why  the  state  should  pay  the  complete 
cost  of  care  if  the  relatives  are  able  to  assume  any  part  of  this. 

The  capacity  of  the  institution  is  62  girls  and  25  in- 
fante; with  a more  rapid  turnover  in  population  this  institution 
could  be  of  service  to  many  more  girls  and  it  is  probable  that 
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many  nore  infants  would  be  placed  through  a licensed  agency  instead 
of  through  the  indirect  Deans  employed  by  some  of  the  snail  rnter- 
nity  hones  and  "baby  farms."  On  April  50,  1936,  there  wore  43  girls 
in  the  institution  and  23  infants,  including  one  set  of  twins. 

The  statistics  gathered  with  regard  to  race,  religion, 
narital  status,  age,  occupation,  county  of  residence,  parental  sta- 
tus and  whereabouts  previous  to  admission  of  girls  in  residence  on 
April  30,  1936  are  very  similar  to  the  statistics  for  admissions  in 
1935,  for  of  the  43  girls  in  the  institution  on  that  date,  30  were 
admitted  in  1935- 


TABLE  LXXIV 


Status  of  Children  of  Girls  Under  Care  in  Institution 
on  April  30.  1956 

Status  of  Child  No.  of  Children 


Placed  for  adoption 12 

Deceased 1 

In  internal  grandparents  * home  1 

In  institution 23 

Child  unborn  - 7 


Of  the  22  mothers  whose  children  were  still  In  the  institu- 
tion, three  planned  to  have  their  children  placed  for  adoption,  13 
expected  to  take  their  children  home  when  they  left,  and  six  were 
still  undecided  with  regard  to  their  future  plans. 

Of  the  12  children  placed  for  adoption,  the  age  at  place- 
ment ranged  from  three  weeks  to  10  weeks.  Five  were  placed  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks  or  less.  Seven  were  placed  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  10  weeks.  Since  many  placement  agencies  remove  the  child 
from  the  mother  at  the  end  of  a week  or  ton  days,  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  no  children  were  placed  as  soon  as  that  in  this  institu- 
tion and  that  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  child  is  more  than  six 
weeks  of  age  before  the  final  decision  is  made. 

If  the  girl  and  her  family  wish  the  child  removed  from  the 
institution  before  she  leaves,  the  family  my  take  the  child  at  any 
time. 


# 

Case  Work  Service.  No  case  work  service  is  provided  for  the 
girls  in  this  institution.  Adoptive  home  placement  of  infants  re- 
linquished by  the  mothers  are  made  by  the  Superintendent.  Informa- 
tion about  the  child* s background  is  obtained  through  an  interview 
with  the  mother  and  with  her  parents  if  they  call  at  tho  institution 
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■before  the  child  is  placed.  Information  about  the  alleged  father 
is  obtained  fron  the  girl.  Except  for  a card  containing  very  mea- 
ger identifying  information,  no  records  are  kept.  If  the  Superin- 
tendent thinks  the  mother  is  feeble-minded,  the  child  is  returned 
to  the  county  for  disposition. 

Adoptive  parents  fill  out  an  application  blank,  giving 
their  nationality,  church  affiliation,  occupation,  income,  health, 
members  of  their  families,  and  five  references,  including  their 
banker  and  minister.  Questionnaires  are  than  sent  to  those  ref- 
erences. The  Superintendent  visits  the  home  and  occasionally 
makes  inquiries  of  independent  references.  She  also  visits  a 
home  once  after  a child  has  been  placed.  On  the  day  the  insti- 
tution was  visited,  she  gave  history,  offered  a child  and  showed 
it  to  foster  parents,  whoso  home  she  had  not  yet  visited.  She 
explained  that  the  home  was  at  a considerable  distance  and  she 
did  not  feel  she  should  make  such  a long  trip  unless  they  decided 
to  take  a child.  Except  for  the  blanks  filled  out  by  the  adoptive 
parents  and  the  references,  no  records  aro  kept  on  foster  homos, 
the  dates  when  the  homes  were  visited,  or  the  references  seen,  if 
any.  The  statute  provides  that  "the  records  of  the  Home  shall  be 
deemed  confidential  and  shall  be  subject  to  examination  only  by 
the  governor,  the  board,  a legislative  committee  or  by  an  order 
of  a court  or  Judge,  nor  shall  any  information  as  to  the  name  or 
identity  of  any  applicant  or  inmate  be  disclosed  except  to  such 
persons  only  as  may  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  board  their 
right  to  such  information  ^ 

Much  more  complete  information  should  bo  obtained  re- 
garding each  case  and  individual  records  containing  all  of  this 
information  should  be  kept.  A card  system  should  be  installed, 
making  it  possible  to  obtain  without  searching  the  record,  the 
number  and  the  record  of  any  child.  Under  the  present  system, 
one  must  find  the  date  of  admission  in  the  book  of  admissions 
in  order  to  obtain  the  child's  number  and  thus  locate  the  in 
formation  recorded  on  his  card. 

Registration  of  all  cases  at  a Social  Service  Exchange 
selected  as  a registration  center  by  state  agencies  is  recommend- 
ed. If  a girl  lives  in  a community  where  there  is  a local  Ex- 
change, the  case  should  also  be  registered  there. 

No  effort  is  made  to  see  the  alleged  father  of  the 
Ghild  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  havo  him  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  his  child.  Apparently  the  alleged 
father  in  Nebraska  is  not  considered  by  officials  to  have  any 
duties  toward  his  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 


4.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  83-1303. 
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The  Superintendent  "believes  that  practically  without  ex- 
ception any  girl  who  has  an  illegitimate  child  should  relinquish  it 
for  adoption.  The  institution  Physician  feels  this  so  strcnply  that 
ho  "believes  the  girls  should  "be  required  to  sign  a statement  on  ad- 
mission, promising  to  give  up  their  children.  However,  in  spite  of 
strong  personal  opinion  in  this  regard,  the  Superintendent  leaves  the 
decision  entirely  to  the  girl  and  her  family  and  does  not  try  to  per- 
suade the  girl  to  relinquish  her  child.  Of  course,  the  attitude  of 
those  in  authority  will  have  some  indirect  influence,  and  there  would 
doubtless  be  a tendency  to  stress  the  advantages  of  adoption  in  gen- 
eral and  .the  disadvantages  of  keeping  one's  child.  Much  praise  is 
due  the  Superintendent,  however,  for  allowing  this  froedon  of  deci- 
sion. 


It  would  certainly  seen  that  some  definite  assistance  should 
be  given  these  girls  in  trying  to  work  out  a satisfactory  plan  for 
themselves  and  their  babies.  In  one  instance,  a girl  stayed  six 
months  longer  than  her  year  because  she  was  determined  to  keep  her 
child;  her  father  had  refused  to  let  her  bring  the  child  home,  and 
she  had  no  other  place  to  go.  Eventually  the  father  capitulated  and 
she  went  home  with  the  child.  There  are  no  facilities  for  follow-up 
work  to  determine  hew  the  girl  is  adjusting  and  whether  or  not  the 
child  has  been  accepted.  Ho  opportunities  are  offered  a mother  to 
keep  her  child  if  she  herself  is  unable  to  persuade  her  family  or 
relatives  to  let  her  take  the  child  hone.  Often  this  permission 
must  be  obtained  through  correspondence  and  if  it  is  refused,  there 
is  usually  possible  no  other  course  but  relinquishment . Naturally 
some  of  the  girls  have  become  bitter  toward  their  families  and  toward 
the  world  when  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  the  child  against  their 
wishes.  Social  work  service  night  well  aid  the  mother  in  working  out 
a plan  for  keeping  her  child,  either  through  interesting  her  relatives 
and  the  father  of  her  child  in  assisting  her  or  through  aiding  her  to 
find  employment  by  which  she-  could  pay  for  foster  home  caro  for  the 
child,  even  though  such  employment  night  prevent  her  from  caring  for 
the  child  herself. 

A social  worker  employed  by  the  institution  could  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  holping  each  girl  to  work  out  the  most  satis- 
factory plan  possible  in  accordance  with  her  individual  needs  and 
desires.  Her  activities  might  well  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Case  Supervisor  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  and  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  district  workers  from  this  department  to  make  the  necessary 
investigations  in  the  homo  communities  of  the  girls  and  to  visit  the 
alleged  fathers.  The  social  worker  at  tho  institution  should  furn- 
ish sufficient  information  from  her  interviews  with  the  girls  to  en- 
able the  Bureau's  workers  to  have  considerable  understanding  of  the 
girl  and  her  family  situation  before  they  visit  her  home. 

Placement  for  adoption  should  to  made  through  the  State- 
Home  for  Dependent  Children.  "The  placement  program  at  tho  Industrial 
Bone  does  not  involve  many  children  during  tho  course  of  the  year  .and 
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night  well  he  incorporated  in  the  larger  placing  program  at  the  Hone 
for  Dependent  Children.  With  all  placement  work  done  by  the  state 
concentrated  in  one  institution,  emphasis  should  then  he  placed  on 
huilding  up  a more  satisfactory  placement  program. 

On  April  30,  1936,  there  were  nine  children  placed  out  in 
adoptive  homes  and  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  institution. 
They  ranged  from  two  months  to  seven  months  in  age.  The  mothers  of 
all  these  children  were  still  in  the  institution.  Eight  were  Prot- 
estant and  one  Catholic.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  institution  to 
place  Protestant  children  in  Protestant  homes  and  Catholic  children 
in  Catholic  homes.  However,  some  Catholic  children  have  "been  placed 
in  Protestant  homes  when  the  mother  of  the  child  was  willing.  Of 
the  nine  children  in  foster  homes,  two  had  keen  visited  in  March, 
1936,  and  seven  had  not  "been  visited  since  placement. 


Health.  The  medical  services  provided  for  the  care  of  those 
in  the  institution  are  satisfactory  and  include  a physician,  two 
nurses,  and  adequate  hospital  facilities;  the  doctor  visits  the 
institution  each  week  and  is  also  subject  to  call  at  other  times. 
The  girls  are  always  given  venereal  disease  tests.  A Wassermann 
test  is  taken  on  infants  if  adoptive  parents  request  it.  Tuber- 
culin tests  and  urinalyses  are  given  routinely  to  each  girl  ad- 
mitted. Prenatal  examinations  are  given  weekly.  Postnatal  ex- 
aminations are  given  12  weeks  after  confinement.  However,  no 
medical  care  other  than  maternity  care  is  provided  except  in 
emergency  cases.  Formerly,  when  the  physical  examinations  re- 
vealed a need  for  minor  surgery  such  as  a tonsillectomy,  this 
was  taken  care  of  while  the  girl  was  in  the  institution.  This 
practice  was  objected  to  "by  the  Board  of  Control  as  it  ivas  an 
added  expense  and  they  felt  it  was  not  necessary.  Most  illnesses 
and  operations  can  "be  cared  for  in  the  institution  hospital.  If 
there  are  exceptions,  these  may  "be  cared  for  in  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. 

No  physical  examinations  are  given  to  the  staff  and 
there  is  no  requirement  regarding  a doctor's  certificate  of 
health  "before  "being  employed. 

Provision  for  dental  care  is  totally  inadequate.  It 
is  quite  usual  for  dental  work  to  he  urgently  needed  "by  women 
during  pregnancy.  If  it  is  not  available,  teeth  may  become  de- 
cayed beyond  the  possibility  of  repair.  Present  day  dental  in- 
formation has  proven  in  a convincing  manner  that  neglected  teeth 
may  be  the  cause  of  many  physical  disabilities.  The  B oar d of 
Control  has  recently  provided  for  necessary  extractions  through 
the  services  of  a dentist  in  Milford.  Since  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  care  provided,  it  will  probably  mean  that  teeth  will 
have  to  be  extracted  which  might  satisfactorily  be  filled  if 
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the  regulations  permitted  this.  Requiring  the  girls  to  remain  a year 
prevents  the  girl's  own  family  from  having  this  dental  work  cared,  for 
when  it  is  needed. 

The  girls  are  taught  good  health  habits  of  personal  clean- 
liness, have  individual  toilet  articles,  regular  baths  and  shampoos 
and  frequent  changes  of  clothing.  The  nurses  give  some  instruction 
in  health  education  at  the  evening  assemblies,  for  which  they  are 
respons ible. 

The  menus  are  made  out  by  the  cooks  and  matron  and  seem  to 
be  well  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  a balanced  and  adequate  diet. 

There  is  no  provision  for  psychiatric  service  or  psycho- 
netrictests.  This  would  be  helpful  in  working  out  proper  plans  both 
for  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  a girl’s 
mentality  by  observation  alone --yet  this  is  the  only  criterion  used 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  a child  is  adoptable  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  mental  condition  and  in  choosing  the  type  of  home  for  which 
he  is  mentally  equipped. 


Education.  There  is  no  educational  program  and  no  real  voca- 
tional training  program  provided  at  the  Home.  The  term  "Industrial 
Home"  seems  a misnomer  as  no  industrial  training  is  given.  Further- 
more, the  word  "industrial"  has  been  used  frequently  in  correctional 
institutions  and  tends  to  promote  the  impression  that  this  institu- 
tion is  similar  to  a reformatory.  The  name  should  be  changed  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  institution  in  providing 
maternity  care. 

Sex  education  i3  given  individually  and  in  groups  occasion- 
ally but  there  is  no  definite  plan  for  the  scientific  sex  instruction 
which  might  well  be  included  in  the  institution  program. 


Life  in  the  Institution.  The  girls  are  almost  constantly  occu- 
pied in  doing  the  work  of  the  institution,  and  are  supervised  in 
their  cooking,  sewing,  laundry,  cleaning  and  care  of  children.  A 
girl  with  a special  aptitude  and  interest  in  nursing  may  be  assigned 
to  assist  the  nurse  in  the  hospital  and  may  acquire  considerable 
skill  in  practical  nursing.  The  work  assignments  are  changed  every 
eight  weeks.  The  girls  are  kept  busy  on  "work  detail",  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  and  have  very  little  free  time. 

There  is  no  time  planned  for  recreation  and  no  recreation- 
al equipment  except  a croquet  set  and  a ball  and  bat.  There  is  no 
equipment  whatever  for  indoor  games  or  recreation  of  any  kind,  with 
the  exception  of  the  institution  library.  Books  may  be  taken  out 
once  a week  or  may  be  read  in  the  library.  There  were  no  indications 
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that  they  were  used  extensively,  which  is  perhaps  natural,  consid- 
ering how  little  free  time  is  available.  Some  costumes  and  prop- 
erties are  provided  for  the  entertainments  put  on  by  the  girls. 
Special  programs  are  given  at  Easter  and  Christmas. 

Each  evening  an  assembly  group  is  held  from  seven  until 
eight -ten,  and  this  time  is  in  charge  of  some  supervisor.  Church 
is  ho Id on  Thursday  evenings,  Sunday  School  on  Sunday  mornings,  and 
a young  people* s religious  meeting  on  Sunday  evenings.  On  all  other 
evenings  except  Saturday,  various  employees  are  supposed  to  teach 
something,  such  as  current  events,  health  education,  fancy  work  or 
handicraft.  On  Saturday  evenings  the  girls  plan  their  own  program 
and  arrange  for  the  entertainment  of  the  group. 

Lights  are  put  out  at  nine  o* clock  so  that  very  little 
time  is  available  after  the  evening  meeting.  Since  the  schedule 
for  the  day  is  a very  busy  one  and  practically  every  minute  is 
planned  for,  it  is  suggested  that  the  girls  might  be  allowed  to 
follow  their  individual  pursuits  and  interests  in  the  evenings. 

Two  letters  may  be  written  every  two  weeks.  All  mail 
is  censored,  which  seems  an  unnecessary  regulation  since  this  is 
not  a penal  institution.  There  is  one  visiting  day  a month- -the 
last  Thursday  in  the  month.  All  visitors  must  come  on  this  day 
and  no  girl  is  allowed  to  have  any  visitors  until  she  has  been 
in  the  institution  for  three  months.  This  restriction  seems  very 
severe  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  benefit  arising  from  these 
rules  warrants  such  severity.  Different  circumstances  in  differ- 
ent families  may  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  come  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  the  month.  It  may  be  very  important  for  a girl  to 
discuss  plans  for  her  baby  before  she  has  been  in  the  institution 
for  three  months  but  apparently  exceptions  are  not  made  to  the 
rule. 


Due  to  dangers  of  communicable  diseases,  no  visitors 
were  allowed  during  the  past  winter  from  October  to  May.  If  this 
is  true  every  winter,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  visiting 
regulations  could  be  relaxed  during  the  summer  months.  Since 
the  girls  have  no  other  contacts  with  life  outside  the  institu- 
tion, It  would  seem  that  visits  with  families  should  be  allowed 
much  more  frequently. 

Clothing  is  provided  by  the  institution  and  Is  uniform, 
although  the  girls  have  four  different  dresses.  The  four  dresses 
are  worn  for  mornings,  afternoons,  evening  assemblies,  and  one 
especially  for  church.  When  the  girls  leave  the  Home,  they  are  , 
provided  with  a new  outfit  of  three  dresses.  All  the  clothing 
is  made  by  the  girls  at  the  institution  under  the  supervision  of 
the  sewing  teacher  and  each  girl  has  to  work  in  the  sewing  room 
at  some  time  during  the  day.  Whenever  she  is  through  with  her 
regular  work  assignment  she  is  supposed  to  report  to  the  sewing 
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room.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  advisable  for  the  girls  to  loarn 
to  sew,  it  is  believed  that  the  institution  night  well  discontinue 
the  policy  of  providing  all  clothing  for  the  girls.  With  vory  few 
exceptions,  it  would  probably  bo  possible  for  the  girl  or  hor  family 
to  provide  her  clothing.  This  is  the  usual  practice  in  maternity 
homes although  there  are,  of  course,  occasional  casos  in  which  thero 
are  no  other  resources,  and  in  those  instances  it  would  be  necessary 
that  clothing  be  furnished  by  the  institution.  The  girls  would  have 
more  free  time  if  they  did  not  make  all  the  clothing  for  the  insti- 
tution and  the  funds  used  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  could  bo  used 
more  constructively  in  providing  a few  recreational  facilities  and 
in  providing  material  with  which  the  girls  could  make  handicraft  ar- 
ticles for  themselves.  Some  of  the  mpney  might  also  be  used  to  pro- 
vide papers  from  which  the  girls  could  discuss  current  events.  This 
expenditure  was  made  for  some  time  but  was  later  disapproved  by  the 
Board  of  Control  although  the  expense  was  negligible. 

The  girls  are  not  allowed  to  talk  at  meals  except  on  holi- 
days. They  are  not  allowod  to  talk  while  they  work,  cither  in  the 
sewing  room  or  elsewhere.  This  creates  a very  unnatural  atmosphere 
in  the  institution  and  the  girls  give  the  impression  of  being  very 
subdued.  The  reason  given  for  not  allowing  the  girls  to  talk  while 
they  work  was  that  they  did  not  get  their  work  done  so  quickly.  It 
was  also  thought  that  they  would  discuss  their  troubles  at  meals. 
This  silence  regulation  has  apparently  been  one  of  the  rules  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  was  probably  not  originated  by  the  present 
Superintendent.  There  is  too  great  a tendency  in  some  institutions 
to  continue  disciplinary  rules  of  this  kind  instead  of  trying  a dif- 
ferent way  to  determine  whether  other  methods  might  not  bring  better 
results . 


Discipline.  The  discipline  problems  encountered  are  minor  ones 
as  a rule  and  black  marks  are  given  as  a punishment.  They  may  be 
given  when  a girl  is  quarrelsome,  disrespectful  or  disobedient  to  an 
officer,  or  untidy  in  her  work  or  personal  appearance.  The  girls 
are  graded  each  week  on  their  courtesy,  judgment,  accuracy,  neatness, 
punctuality,  efficiency,  and  honesty.  The  Superintendent  states  that 
her  greatest  difficulties  are  with  the  girls  who  complain  about  the 
care  given  their  babies  in  the  nursery.  Frequently  they  are  put  on 
nursery  duty  to  give  them  a better  understanding  of  the  caro  given 
the  infants.  There  is  some  stealing  among  the  girls,  but  this  is 
infrequent.  If  each  girl  had  an  individual  locker  in  which  to  keep 
her  things,  some  of  this  could  be  avoided.  The  Superintendent  would 
like  to  have  such  lockors  provided.  There  are  a few  cas^s  of  runa- 
ways. 


Discharge  Policies  and  Practices.  It  has  been  the  policy  to 
keep  "girls  at  the  institution  from  ll  to  12  months , depending  upon 
their  record.  If  thoir  conduct  is  perfect  they  may  be  released  at 
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the  end  of  11  months  "but  for  each  "Hack  nark"  they  receive  during 
their  stay,  one  day  is  added  to  the  11  months  period.  Of  the  36 
girls  discharged  in  1935,  H were  allowed  to  leave  from  three  to 
20  days  "before  the  expiration  of  a full  year.  Two  exceptions  were 
made  in  the  requirement  of  a year’s  stay.  It  was  learned  after  her 
admission  that  one  girl  had  epilepsy  and  she  was  returned  to  her 
home.  In  another  case,  the  girl’s  father  died  and  she  was  allowed 
to  go  home  with  her  hahy  and  remain  there.  Girls  may  "be  kept  for 
a short  time  "beyond  the  year  if  the  necessary  railroad  fare  has 
not  yet  "been  received  "by  the  girl.  In  exceptional  cases  the  girl 
may  remain  longer  than  a year  if  she  has  no  place  to  which  she  my 
go  with  her  hahy. 

Thirty-six  girls  were  dis charged  in  1935,  .of  whom  33  wore 
white,  two  Negro  and  one  Indian.  Three  of  the  girls  were  Catholics 
and  33  were  Protestants. 


TABLE  DQCV 

Ages  of  Girls  Discharged  in  1935 


Age  of  Girl  No.  of ' Girls 


15  years,  less  than  16  1 

16  years,  less  than  21  24 

21  years,  less  than  26  11 


TABLE  Lmr 

Status  of  Parents  of  Girls  Discharged 

in,  1213 

Status  of  Parents  No.  of  Girls 


Both  parents  dead  1 

Mother  dead 8 

Bather  dead  „ 8 

Parents  separated 3 

Parents  living  together  16 


TABLE  LKXVTI 

Places  to  which  Girls  were  Discharged 

in  1935 

Place  No.  of  Girls 


Own  home  28 

Relative’s  home 7 

Other  institution  1 


TABU71  LXXVTII 
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Disposition  of  Children  of  Girls 
Discharged  in  1935 


Disposition 

Ho.  of  Children 

Kept  by  mother 

20 

Pelinouished  by  mother 

15 

Unborn  

1 

Of  the  girls  leaving  the  institution  55*5  per  cent  kept 
their  children. 


Conclusion.  The  Industrial  Hone  for  Women  provides  nodical  ca: 
for  pregnant  girls  and  a physical  plant  in  which  they  nay  stay . TLe:: 
welfare,  aside  fron  this  physical  care,  is  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered and  their  emotional  and  mental  needs  remain  unprovided  f r. 
Physical  care  is  essential  at  such  a time  hut  a girl's  physical 
needs  under  circumstances  such  as  these  which  would  ‘brine  her  to 
this  institution  my  be  negligible  in  comparison  to  her  emotional 
needs  and  conflicts  regarding  her  problem. 

The  institution  treats  girls  on  masse  instead  of  trying 
to  individualize  then.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  that  of 
a correctional  institution  and  tends  to  repress  the  individual  ini- 
tiative and  spontaneity  of  the  girls. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  would  prevent  the  manage- 
ment of  this  institution  from  allowing  girls  to  enter  an1  leave  vol- 
untarily as  they  do  in  other  maternity  homos,  thus  providing  car o 
for  larger  numbers.  Under  the  present  system,  with,  the  small  num- 
ber cf  girls  cared  for  during  a year,  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  institution  hardly  seem.  Justifiable. 
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CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 


A.  County  Poorhouses 


Until  comparatively  recent  t lines,  the  county  poorhouse  or 
almshouse  was  the  only  public  institution  available  for  the  care  of 
unfortunate  and  dependent  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  prisons 
and  Jails.  Here  were  herded  together  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  aged,  the  ill,  mothers  with  dependent  children,  vagrants,  and 
any  others  for  whom  institutional  care  was  demanded.  The  process 
of  segregation  for  these  groups  lias  been  slow  but  continuous  since 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  due  to  the  determined  ef- 
forts of  thoughtful  persons  who  recognized  the  evils  inherent  ih  such 
a situation.  The  work  is  still  incomplete;  many  persons  from  the 
above  mentioned  groups  may  still  be  found  in  county  poorhouses. 
Through  the  development  of  orphanages,  boarding  home  types  of  care 
and  various  forms  of  mothers*  assistance,  however,  the  number  of 
children  living  in  poorhouses  has  boon  greatly  reduced.  Hospitals 
have  been  established  which  care  for  many  of  the  insane;  state  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded  have  been  created.  The  transient 
program  during  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration provided  for  the  able-bodied  migrant  and  vagrant.  Local 
residence  laws  have  largely  eliminated  them  as  poorhouse  residents. 

At  the  present  time,  the  population  of  these  institutions  is  pre- 
dominantly composed  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  There  is  still  little 
or  no  classification  or  segregation  so  far  as  health  is  concerned 
and  in  many  instances  those  infected  with  the  venereal  diseases 
and  tuberculosis  are  found  to  be  mingling  freely  with  other  resi- 
dents of  the  county  home. 


Law3  Governing  Poorhouses 

The  laws  of  He bras ka  provide  that  the  county  board  of  any 
county  may  establish  a poorhouse  whenever  it  shall  see  fit  so  to  do; 
may  acquire  any  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  64o  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  poorhouse;3'  and  may  employ  such  persons  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  such  an  institution.3  The  county  board 
may,  if  they  deem  it  prudent,  "put  out"  any  case  or  cases,  providing 
the  proper  entry  of  the  circumstances  is  made  upon  the  records;  and 
in  counties  in  which  no  poorhouse  is  established,  the  poor  may  be 
boarded  out  in  the  poorhouses  of  near-by  counties.^ 

A-* 

Children  under  16  and  pregnant  women  are  excluded5  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  county  maintains  as  a part  of  the  poorhouse 


1. 

C.S,  Neb.  1929: 

68-11?. 

2. 

Ibid. . 68-113. 

3. 

Ibid. , 63-120. 

4. 

Ibid. . 68-121. 

5. 

C . 3 . Supp . Neb . 

1933:  68-124-5 
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system,  a hospital  which  is  separated  from  the  quarters  used  for  the 
care  of  the  poor.  Only  in  Douglas  County  has  this  law  been  effective. 
In  such  cases,  the  above  two  groups  my  receive  care  if  they  are  in 
need  of  medical  attention. 

If  for  any  reason,  insane  patients  cannot  he  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  the  state  hospitals,  the  Nebraska  law5  provides  that 
they  my  be  kept  in  the  poorhouse  or  even  in  the  jail. 


Admission  and  Release  Policies 

With  the  exceptions  of  limiting  the  care  given  to  children, 
pregnant  women  and  the  insane,  the  law  makes  no  specific  reference  to 
those  who  are  eligible  for  care  other  than  speaking  of  then  as  "the 
poor  of  the  county".  County  Boards  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
admissions.  In  five  counties  the  relief  directors  are  regularly  con- 
sulted before  any  admissions  are  authorized.  No  uniform  standards 
for  admission  have  been  adopted.  "Destitute,  having  no  home  and  need- 
ing care",  "paupers  having  no  place  to  live,"  "destitute  and  without 
means  of  earning  a livelihood,"  "persons  must  have  no  property  and  no 
available  resources,  only  men. .admitted",  "must  be  of  the  pauper  type,1' 
"absolute  poverty  with  no  one  to  provide  care,"  represent  a fair  crotf 
section  of  the  answers  given  to  this  question.  Apparently  there  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  age  or  mental  or  physical  condition.  Defini- 
tions of  what  constitutes  "destitution,"  "the  pauper  type,"  "avail- 
able resources"  and  "persons  able  to  care  for  them"  are  notably  lack- 
ing. In  one  case  the  brother  of  a county  commissioner  was  an  inmate 
of  the  poorhouse,  although  finanncially  the  commissioner  was  able  to 
care  for  this  relative. 

Release  policies  are  even  more  informal  than  those  of  ad- 
mission. Usually  if  the  inmate  finds  work  or  another  home,  he  simp- 
ly walks  out.  A few  instances  are  cited  where  inmates  have  been  ask- 
ed to  leave  because  they  were  unmanageable. 


Case  Records 

Individual  records  are  most  inadequate  and  a study  of  those 
available  gives  very  little  actual  information  regarding  the  case. 

In  many  counties  no  record  of  any  sort  is  kept,  and  in  those  in  which 
some  attempt  is  made  along  this  line,  name,  date  of  admission,  age, 
and  date  of  release  are  the  usual  items  noted. 


Financial  Records  and  Cost3  of  Care 

In  1925  the  Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
published  a pamphlet  concerned  with  the  problem  of  xooor  relief  in 
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Nebraska,7  a quotation  from  which  "bulletin  follows:  "That  the  in- 

formation collected  is  fragmentary  and  lacks  uniformity  is  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  reader.  The  state  government  of  Nebraska,  un- 
like the  governments  of  nearly  one -half  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States,  has  no  supervisory  control  over  county  officers  with  the  ex- 
ception of  examiners  for  the  accounts  of  county  treasurers.  The  re- 
sult is  that  each  county  has  its  own  accounting  system  which  may 
differ  radically  from  that  of  neighboring  counties.  Lack  of  super- 
vision, therefore,  explains  in  a large  measure  thw  omissions  and 
incomplete  information  in  the  following  tables.”  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  survey,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  definite  in- 
formation regarding  county  expenditures  for  poorhouses.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  such  information  as  would  be  avail- 
able after  untold  efforts  at  digging  it  out  would  be  inadequate, 
inaccurate  and  incomparable,  so  this  effort  was  largely  abandoned. 
"Very  few  of  the  counties  have  any  real  idea  of  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents  cost  of  maintaining  the  poorhouses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  costs  in  human  misery.  In  no, two  counties  is  the  financial 
arrangement  with  the  Superintendent  the  same.  In  some  counties, 
the  person  offering  his  services  and  care  for  inmates  at  the  low- 
est bid  is  selected  as  superintendent;  in  others  the  person  mak- 
ing the  highest  bid  for  the  rent  of  the  farm  is  made  superintendent 
and  the  county  pays  for  inmate  care  on  a per  capita  basis;  in  some 
instances  the  farm  is  worked  on  a share  crop  basis  and  in  still 
others  an  outright  salary  is  paid  to  the  superintendent,  other  ex- 
penses of  care  being  borne  by  the  county.  Variations  and  combina- 
tions of  all  of  these  plans  are  in  evidence.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit the  listing  of  all  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  and  little  rhyme  or  reason  in  the  financial 
dealings  prevailing  in  the  management  of  county  farms  and  poor- 
houses. This  inadequacy  and  lack  in  county  financial  accounting 
is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the  accounts  regarding  expenditures 
for  poorhouses.  It  is  found  in  all  fields  of  county  responsibility. 
The  resentment  evident  in  many  counties  over  any  type  of  state  su- 
pervision may  quite  possibly  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  general  laxness 
in  this  field  in  which  one  would  most  naturally  expect  to  find  state 
responsibility  for  supervision. 


Methods  of  Housing  County  Wards  and  Cases  Under  Care  on  Date  of  Visit 

At  the  present  time,  46  counties  in  the  state  neither  main- 
tain a poorhouse  nor  make  any  other  provision  for  centralized  care  for 
the  poor.  Three  of  these  counties  own  a poorhouse  but  have  abandoned 
its  use  Q,nd  substituted  no  other  arrangements  of  the  same  type.  Of 
these  46  counties,  five  are  caring  for  a total  of  26  adults  and  seven 
children  in  other  Institutions.  All  but  one  of  these  five  counties  is 
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also  providing  care  in  private  boarding  hones.  Eighteen  adults  and 
17  children  represent  the  total  number  under  care  in  this  group. 
Fifteen  other  counties  of  this  group  use  boarding  out  care  exclu- 
sively, caring  for  a total  of  104  adults  and  four  children. 

Thirty-eight  counties  maintain  a county  poorhouse.  One  of 
these  institutions  is  located  within  the  city  limits,  all  others 
are  on  farms.  The  total  population  of  these  38  county  poorhouses 
is  777  adults,  and  five  children.  Of  these  38  counties  maintaining 
poorhouses,  six  also  are  caring  in  other  institutions  for  cases 
which  ordinarily  would  be  cared  for  in  the  poorhouse.  Ninety-five 
adults  and  eight  children  are  represented  in  this  group.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  are  mentally  ill  persons  who  have  been  placed  in  a 
private  hospital,  presumably  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in 
other  institutions.  Two  of  these  six  counties  also  have  cases 
boarded  out  in  private  homes,  caring  for  a total  of  eighteen  adults 
and  three  children.  Twelve  other  counties  in  this  group  also  pro- 
vide care  in  private  homes  for  33  adults  and  one  child. 

The  remaining  nine  counties  make  various  arrangements  for 
centralized  care  for  61  adults  and  two  children  but  do  not  maintain 
a county  poorhouse. 

Five  counties  of  this  lot  also  provide  boarding-out  care 
for  23  adults  and  three  children,  while  one  is  caring  for  one  adult 
in  another  institution. 

A tabular  presentation  of  these  cases  which  are  being 
cared  for  outside  of  their  own  homes  at  the  expense  of  the  counties 
follows : 


TABLE 

mix 

Cases  Under  Care 

in  Counties  on 

Date  of 

Visit 

Type  of  Care 

■“Total 

Men" ' 

Women 

Children 

County  Poor  House 

782 

660 

117 

n; 

Other  Centralized  Care 
Care  in  Other  Institutions 

63 

90 

11 

2 

(Does  not  include 
state  institutions) 

137 

111 

11 

15 

Boarding-out  Care 

224 

124 

72 

23 

Total 

1206 

943 

211 

50 

Some  of  the  plans  for  c 

entralized  care 

in  these  counties 

are  extremely  interesting. 

One  h 

one  whi 

ch  was  f 

ornerly  maintained 

as  a county  farm  is  now  run  for  personal  profit  by  an  individual 
who  received  $14.00  per  month  from  the  county  for  each  individual 
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cared  for.  When  the  caseload  of  tho  old  poorhouse  was  at  its  peak, 
the  county  commissioners  moved  six  box  cars  out  to  this  farm,  paint- 
ed them  and  cut  two  windows  in  the  sides  of  each.  They  also  built 
several  one -room  cottages,  /ill  of  those  buildings  are  huddled  close 
together  and  are  now  occupied  by  families  receiving  direct  relief  or 
working  on  W.P.A.  Until  recently,  a family  of  ten  children  have  been 
residents  of  one  of  the  box  cars.  They  were  moved  there  by  the  county 
commissioners  just  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child,  which  was  born 
in  a tent  beside  a trailer  house  on  a winter  day  when  the  temperature 
was  20°  below  zero.  The  father  of  this  family  has  now  found  private 
employment , so  the  family  no  longer  lives  in  the  box  car.  Another 
family  of  10  is  among  those  residing  on  tho  farm  at  the  present  time. 
Hone  of  these  children  attend  school,  although  they  come  within  the  age 
limits  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

In  two  of  those  counties  old  hotels  are  being  used  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  at  the  present  time. 

In  o, nether  county  the  commissioners  rent  an  apartment  and 
furnish  the  equipment  necessary  for  a man  and  his  wife  to  care  for 
the  six  county  charges  at  the  rate  of  $13.00  per  month  per  capita. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
state  30  far  as  the  care  of  persons  ordinarily  cared  for  in  poor- 
houses  is  concerned.  The  count3r  commissioners  are  theoretically 
responsible  for  and  are  supervising  all  care  being  given  to  this 
group,  but  in  most  instances  the  supervision  given  is  of  a negli- 
gible quantity  and  quality  with  inadequacy  of  care  naturally  re- 
sulting. 


Only  three  of  the  38  county  poorhousos  now  in  use  are  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  majority  of  them  are  old,  dilapidated 
frame  buildings  which  present  a decided  fire  hazard.  Nineteen  of 
these  have  no  fire-fighting  equipment  of  any  sort.  The  remaining 
17  are  equipped  with  fire  extinguishers  in  varying  quantities  and 
of  various  degrees  of  efficiency.  In  none  of  the  poorhousos  are 
fire  drills  included  in  the  program. 


Conditions  Prevalent  in  County  Poorhousos 

In  B County  the  Commissioners  are  paying  the  Super- 

intendent $25.00  a month  for  caring  for  persons  in  the;  poorhouse. 
Her  husband  formerly  assisted  her  with  this  duty  but  is  no  longer 
there.  The  farn  consists  of  a few  acres  of  land  which  is  not  be- 
ing farmed  because  there  is  no  equipment.  One  old  man  sleeps  in 
a wheel  chair  because  he  is  an  invalid  and  no  bettor  accomodations 
are  available  for  him.  The  two  children  of  the  Superintendent  oc- 
cupy the  basement  as  the  house  has  only  four  rooms. 

One  enters  the  poorhouse  of  B__ County,  a rambling  two- 

story  frame  house  badly  In  need  of  paint,  through  a yard  littered 
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with  tin  cans,  pieces  °f  pep or,  chicken  feathers,  and  all  of  the  oth- 
er itens  which  can  gather  in  a' neglected  farm  yard  over  a period  of 
several  years.  The  house  is  entered  from  the  rear  as  there  is  no 
front  door  in  use.  The  Superintendent's  apartment  is  comfortably 
furnished  and  clean.  From  this  apartment  one  enters  the  kitchen,  in 
which  a slatternly  girl  is  cooking  dinner,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
feeble  old  woman,  probably  always  feeble-minded  and  now  senile  as 
well.  She  mumbles  constantly  to  herself  but  at  each  question  address- 
ed to  the  cook,  comes  hobbling  over  to  toll  how  hard  she  is  made  to 
work.  The  young  woman  gives  her  a push  which  is  almost  a blow,  which 
makes  her  stagger  across  the  room,  and  screams  at  her,  "Get  to  work 
there  and  shut  your  mouth.  Don’t  you  try  to  talk  to  people  who  come 
out  here".  A county  commissioner  who  has  accompanied  the  field  su- 
pervisor on  this  visit  is  present  during  this  display  of  temper. 

One  would  naturally  expect  a county  employee  to  be  on  her  best  be- 
havior under  such  circumstances  and  shudders  to  think  of  the  treat- 
ment which  may  be  the  lot  of  helpless  poorhouse  inmates  when  visi- 
tors are  not  present. 

A trip  to  the  bedrooms  is  made  over  a narrow,  dark  stair- 
way which  evidently  has  not  been  swept  for  many  weeks.  The  bedrooms 
are  small,  hardly  more  than  cubicles,  with  a variety  of  cots  and  beds 
in  them,  ho  linen  is  on  the  beds,  only  blankets  which  by  every  evi- 
dence of  the  eyes  and  nose,  have  not  been  changed  or  aired--not  to 
mention  being  washed--for  several  months.  The  floors  are  unswept  and 
dirt;/  clothing  is  draped  over  all  available  chairs,  bedposts,  and 
nails.  There  is  no  heat  in  these  bedrooms. 

The  return  trip  takes  one  through  the  dining  room,  which 
is  also  the  living  room  for  the  inmates.  Several,  sitting  huddled 
close  to  the  coal  stove,  remarked  that  they  had  not  been  warm  since 
last  summer.  Most  of  them  are  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  tell  their 
names  and  ages,  although  one  old  man  remembers  a great  deal  about 
several  of  them  and  attempts  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible. 
The  odor  in  this  room  is  almost  unbearable . 

This Superintendent  receives  with  her  salary  a sun  of  money 
which  is  supposed  to  care  for  the  clothing  needs  of  the  poorhouse 
residents.  In  one  case  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  County 
Relief  Director  recently,  she  explained  her  refusal  to  give  a needed 
pair  of  shoes  by  saying  that  if  the  shoes  were  given,  she  was  afraid 
the  old  man  would  leave  and  she  would  be  without  her  winter’s  profit. 

Throe  orphaned  children  have  been  placed  in  this  poorhouse 
by  the  county  commissioners,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  before 
mentioned  prohibits  such  a placement.  The  young  woman  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  county  commissioners  remarked  that  the  children  are  turning 
out  to  be  problem  children.  One  is  not  surprised. 

Although  the  Superintendent  of  this  Home  was  not  seen  per- 
sonally, it  was  reported  by  a local  official  that  she  could  swear 
better  than  any  man  in  the  county  and  that  she  chewed  tobacco  and 
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kept  a spittoon  in  her  car  as  she  found  that  spitting  against  the 
Nebraska  wind  had  its  disadvantages. 

The  poorhouse  in  M County  is  a sagging  old  brick  build- 

ing, a veritable  firetrap,  the  only  exit  for  inmates  being  through  a 
semi-basement  room.  Although  the  Matron  and  Superintendent  are  in- 
terested in  the  people  under  their  supervision  and  attempt  to  give 
good  care,  inadequate  facilities  make  this  impossible.  The  furniture 
is  meager  and  dilapidated.  There  is  not  a clothes  closet  in  the  en- 
tire house.  All  of  the  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen, 
are  small  and  dark. 

One  inmate  is  the  victim  of  a disease  which  results  in  a 
most  foul  odor  which  pervades  the  entire  house  if  his  door  is  open. 

He  is  a bed  patient.  When  the  door  is  closed,  his  room  is  dark, 
dingy,  and  almost  unbearable.  The  matron  believes  that  he  also  has 
a venereal  disease,  although  he  is  receiving  no  treatment  for  this. 
One  section  of  his  room  has  been  partitioned  off  for  a toilet  which 
must  also  be  used  by  the  other  male  inmates. 

On  the  B County  poorfarn,  there  are  two  houses;  the 

larger  one  is  fairly  new  and  was  built  with  the  intention  of  fur- 
nishing living  quarters  for  the  superintendent  on  the  first  floor 
and  for  the  inmates  on  the  second.  However,  the  Superintendent 
and  his  wife,  ignorant  and  almost  illiterate  people,  wish  to  keep 
the  inmates  as  far  from  them  as  j>ossible  so  occupy  the  large  house 
themselves  and  compel  the  people  under  tlieir  care  to  live  in  the 
smaller,  although  the  Superintendent  himself  made  the  statement 
that  it  was  not  fit  for  anyone  to  live  in.  The  brick  foundation, 
floors  and  walls,  are  filled  with  large  crack3,  so  that  there  is 
constantly  a draft  through  each  room,  even  when  all  doors  and  win- 
dows are  closed.  The  Superintendent  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  heat  this  building  last  winter;  nevertheless,  the  inmates  re- 
mained there.  There  are  no  modern  facilities  in  this  house  except 
electric  lights.  Although  modern  plumbing  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  quarters  originally  intended  for  inmates,  they  are 
forced  to  use  an  outdoor  toilet  and  to  go  to  the  Superintendent’s 
apartment  for  their  baths,  which,  judging  from  their  appearances, 
are  not  frequent  affairs. 

Inmates  are  responsible  for  caring  for  their  own  rooms, 
which  were  in  a deplorable  condition.  One  old  man  in  the  house 
was  bedridden  and  received  no  care  except  that  given  by  other  in- 
mates and  the  Superintendent  who  dropped  in  occasionally,  if  call- 
ed. He  apparently  had  not  been  bathed  for  several  months. 

No  records  of  any  sort  are  kept  at  this  institution. 

The  only  information  available  regarding  the  inmates  was  what 
they  themselves  were  able  to  give. 

The  poorhouse  of  D County  contains  no  modern  con- 

veniences. Kerosene  lamps  are  still  used  although  they  were  the 
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cause  of  a fire  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  a feeble  old  man 
dropped  one  of  them.  If  inmates  wish  to  bathe,  they  may  use  an  old 
tin  tub  in  the  basement.  The  matron  does  not  wish  to  have  running 
water  and  other  modern  facilities  in  the  house  as  she  feels  they 
would  cause  more  work  for  her. 

There  was  an  unpleasant  odor  in  the  dining  room  and  bed- 
rooms. In  one  bedroom  a nan  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis  lay 
in  bed.  There  was  no  linen  on  the  bed  and  only  one  blanket  which  was 
over  the  patient.  He  lay  on  a dirty  mattress  and  had  under  his  head 
a filthy  pillow  with  no  pillow  slip.  A bedside  stand  was  littered 
with  all  kinds  of  bottles  and  containers  which  looked  dusty  and  un- 
used. A tin  bucket  beside  the  bed  was  the  only  receptacle  for  spu- 
tum. The  Superintendent  stated  that  the  County  Board  felt  the  man 
would  die  soon  and  did  not  wish  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  place 
him  in  a hospital.  He  was  cared  for  by  the  other  inmates.  The  Su- 
perintendent paid  him  an  occasional  visit  but  as  infrequently  as  pos- 
sible, as  she  had  a great  fear  of  the  disease. 

Poorhouses  such  as  those  described  here  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  the  state.  In  a few  cases  a real  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  give  adequate  care,  in  clean  attractive  surroundings. 

This  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  happens  to 
be  a person  interested  in  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  charges.  In 
one  county,  the  Home  represents  an  investment  of  $690, 839* 05-  It  is 
f ire -proof  and  modern  in  every  way  and  is  kept  immaculately  clean. 

It  is,  however,  greatly  overcrowded  and  is  barren  and  devoid  of  a 
homelike  atmosphere.  In  several  other  counties,  although  the  sum 
invested  is  not  nearly  so  great,  an  equally  great  effort  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  county's  poor  for  institutional  care. 

The  persons  being  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
in  private  homes  and  other  institutions  are  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
those  in  whose  charge  they  find  themselves.  Theoretically,  the  coun- 
ty boards  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  these  persons  but  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  the  supervision  given  is  entirely  negligible.  The 
care  being  given  to  this  group  varies  greatly.  Undoubtedly  many  are 
receiving  care  which  is  much  superior  to  that  which  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  poorhouse. 

Fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  per  month  per  person  is  the  usu- 
al rate  limit  for  this  type  of  care,  the  amount  being  graduated  ac- 
cording to  whether  or  not  the  person  being  cared  for  is  able  to  wait 
on  himself.  In  certain  cases  it  seems  very  evident  that  almost  the 
entire  amount  is  clear  profit  as  the  care  being  given  is  most  inade- 
quate . 


Personnel 

The  typical  poorhouse  Superintendent  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska is  a person  who  has  had  an  eighth  grade  education  or  loss. 
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Although  he  is  not  intentionally  unkind  to  the  persons  in  his  charge , 
he  is  not  particularly  interested  in  and  has  little  understanding  of 
their  problems.  His  primary  interest  is  usually  the  farm.  Several 
notable  exceptions  to  this  picture  occur  in  the  cases  of  Superintend- 
ents who  are  doing  everything  within  their  power  to  make  the  persons 
under  their  care  comfortable  and  to  meet  their  needs  for  kindness  and 
understanding  as  well  as  their  physical  needs.  One  such  case  was  that 
of  a Superintendent  who,  with  very  limited  facilities  kept  the  Home 
in  a most  attractive  and  immaculate  condition.  Fresh  ruffled  curtains 
were  hung  at  all  of  the  windows.  Floors  and  woodwork  were  spotless. 

He  was  interested  in  each  of  his  charges  as  an  individual,  as  is  shpwn 
by  his  treatment  in  the  two  following  cases , which  though  seemingly 
trivial  have  real  significance:  For  Christmas  he  had  given  a senile 

old  lady  a doll,  which  afforded  her  endless  pleasure  and  satisfaction; 
one  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm  was  being  converted  into  a little 
cottage  for  an  old  man  who  wished  to  live  by  himself  and  have  his 
own  things  about  him. 


Medical  and  Nursing  Care 

The  quality  of  the  medical  and  nursing  care  given  in  the  38 
county  poorhouses  of  the  state  varies  from  that  of  one  county  which 
has  a 62-bed  infirmary,  regular  nursing  service  and  a physician  who 
visits  twice  weekly  and  is  on  calls  for  emergencies,  to  none  at  all. 
In  none  of  the  institutions  are  routine  examinations  made  at  the 
time  of  admission,  although  two  Superintendents  stated  that  if  an 
applicant  was  suspected  of  having  a venereal  disease,  he  was  exam- 
ined and  if  found  to  be  infected,  was  refused  admission.  Eight  coun- 
ties make  some  sort  of  provision  for  the  treatment  of  voneroal  dis- 
eases, usually  through  the  services  of  the  county  doctors,  but  it 
is  believed  that  even  in  these  counties  not  nearly  all  of  those  in- 
fected are  being  treated  as  there  are  no  routine  physical  examina- 
tions <given.  In  one  of  these  counties  the  Superintendent  reported 
that  the  patient  was  treated  twice  a week  until  the  disease  was  not 
considered  contagious  and  then  the  treatment  was  discontinued,  due 
to  its  cost  to  the  county.  Ho  attempts  for  a complete  cure  were 
made. 


In  only  two  of  the  poorhouses  is  regular  nursing  service 
provided.  Five  other  counties  reported  a nurse  was  called  in  oc- 
casionally, if  necessary.  In  one  county  the  county  nurse  assists 
with  the  care  of  this  group.  In  the  other  counties  the  Superin- 
tendent or  his  wife  and  the  inmates  give  all  of  the  nursing  care 
that  is  available  and  it  is  believed  that  in  many  instances  this 
care  is  deplorably  inadequate.  The  wife  of  one  Superintendent 
reported  quite  frankly  to  the  field  supervisor  that  she  "refused 
to  look  after  them  dirty  old  people". 

Facilities  for  segregating  those  who  are  ill  with  a con- 
tagious or  infectious  di3ea3e  and  the  insane  arc  almost  non-exist- 
ent. One  county  reported  that  no  attempt  at,  negregation  of  the 
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insane  was  mdo  unless  the  patient  became  violent.  In  that  case  he 
was  locked  in  a room  which  was  convortod  into  a padded  coll.  Another 
reported  a room  with  bars  which  could  be  used  if  necessary.  In  one 
county  insane  patients  are  transferred  to  the  county  hospital.  In 
most  instances  if  a patient  is  violently  insane,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  have  him  transferred  to  a hospital  for  the  insane.  If  a patient, 
however,  does  not  disturb  the  Superintendent,  ho  is  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  poorhouso  and  mingle  freely  with  the  other  residents. 


Inmate  Population 

An  attempt  was  mado  by  the  field  supervisors  of  the  survey 
to  obtain  information  regarding  all  persons  carod  for  in  the  poor- 
houses  of  the  state  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1935.  Due,  however, 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  records  available  and  the  total  lack  of 
records  in  some  instances,  the  information  obtained  is  not  in  any 
way  complete.  That  which  was  obtained  is  heroin  included,  however, 
because  it  is  believed  that  it  is  a large  enough  sample  to  be  of 
some  aid  in  presenting  a picture  of  the  poorhouso  population  of  the 
state. 

Records  were  obta.incd  on  1102  inmates,  (929  males  and  173 
females),  who  were  residents  of  the  poor houses  or  who  were  receiving 
other  forms  of  centralized  care  during  1935. 

The  length  of  residence  of  poor  house  inmates  is  shown  in 
the  following  Table. 


TABLE  LXXX 


Length  of  Residence  of  Inmates  of  County  Poorhouses 
as  of  June  . 1936, 
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Of  those  nentioned  as  being  in  residence  16  years  or  longer, 
the  two  women  listed  had  been  poorhouse  inmates  for  2 6 yoars  each;  one 
man  had  been  a resident  for  16  years,  one  for  18  years,  one  for  24  years, 
one  for  26  years,  one  for  33  years,  three  for  35  years,  one  for  36  yoars, 
one  for  39  years,  one  for  43  years,  one  for  45  years,  one  for  46  years 
and  one  for  59  years. 

The  ages  of  the  group  insofar  as  they  were  known  are  shown  in 
the  following  Table. 


TABLE  LXXXI 


Age  Grouping  of 
as 

Inmates  of  County  Poorhouses 
of  June,  1936. 
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One  would  have  to  look  far  to  find  a nore  completely  dis- 
heartened and  hopeless  group  than  those  making  up  the  population  of 
the  county  poorhouses  of  Nebraska.  In  some  instances  this  attitude 
may  perhaps  be  duo  to  unavoidable  causes,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  senility  and  general  disinterestedness  in  life 
has  been  hastened  by  the  type  of  care  afforded.  "Abandon  hope,  all 
ye  who  enter  here”,  might  well  be  inscribed  above  the  doors  of  the 
majority  of  the  poorhouses  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  general 
spiritual  disintegration,  the  group  is  also  afflicted  with  many 
physical  and  mental  disabilities. 
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TABLE  LXXXII 

Disabilities  of  Poorhouse  Population,  by  Age  Groups, 

June,  1956. 
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It  mist,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the  above  figuros 
aro  only  suggestive.  Many  persons  were  suffering  from  a combination 
of  ailments.  In  that  case,  only  the  one  presenting  most  difficulties 
in  regard  to  type  of  care  needed  is  noted.  The  venereally  diseased 
listed  in  no  way  represent  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  as  no 
routine  examinations  are  given  and  unless  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  ignored,  no  note  is  made  of  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  an  accurate  diagnosis  on  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  listed  as  bed  patients.  However,  heart  disease,  paraly- 
sis, cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  general  weakness  due  to  ago  are. among 
the  disabilities  listed.  In  most  cases  those  classed  as  insane  and 
feeble-minded  have  been  so  designated  because  their  deviations  from 
the  normal  seem  very  marked,  but  without  a proper  examination  by  a 
recognized  authority.  Many  of  those  listed  as  insane  arc  undoubted- 
ly only  senile. 

Even  with  all  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  above  report,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  many  of  the  persons  in  tho  poorhouse  population 
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are  in  need  of  specialized  care  which  cannot  possibly  he  given 
under  existing  conditions. 

Undoubtedly  a careful  study  of  the  group  would  reveal  that 
many  could  be  better  cared  for  in  certain  of  the  state  institutions. 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  much  has  been  done  toward  pro- 
viding nore  adequately  for  the  persons  formerly  cared  for  in  county 
poorhouses  by  establishing  District  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm. 
Under  this  plan  a group  of  counties  pool  their  resources  for  caring 
for  this  group  and  are  able  to  give  care  which  more  nearly  approaches 
adequacy.  The  Virginia  law  provides  that  the  capital  outlay  shall 
be  borne  by  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  those 
consolidating.  Current  expenses  are  cared  for  through  each  county 
paying  the  actual  per  capita  costs  for  the  number  of  county  resi- 
dents maintained  in  the  Home.  Each  Home  endcavurs  to  have  on  its 
staff  a trained  nurse. 

The  work  of  consolidating  the  county  almshouses  of  Virginia 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  and  help  of  the  State  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  a department  which  does  not  exist  in  Nebraska 
but  the  need  for  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

A report  from  one  of  these  consolidated  hospital-homes  of 
Virginia  contains  the  following  statement  which  night  also  well  apply 
to  Nebraska,  could  this  type  of  care  be  instituted:  ’While  it  was 

absolutely  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the  per  capita  cost  of 
the  county  almshouse,  due  to  the  lack  of  any  uniform  or  intelligible 
bookkeeping  system,  the  survey  showed,  from  the  county  warrants,  cash 
appropriations,  amounting  to  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  $4-0.00  per 
month,  whereas  the  per  capita  cost  in  the  new  institution  is  $19-78 
per  month,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  well-known  dis- 
grace of  county  almshouses  and  the  present  modern  hospital -home.*** 
Cases  that  belong  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  colonies  for 
the  feeble-minded  are  being  transferred;  children  formerly  cared  for 
in  almshouses  have  been  placed  in  foster  homes;  inmates  are  being 
returned  to  society  in  some  instances;  medical  supervision  is  being 
maintained  and  a system  of  social  investigation  prior  to  admission 
is  in  operation.” 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  undoubtedly  some  being  cared 
for  in  state  institutions  who  could  better  be  cared  for  in  institu- 
tions of  the  above  types,  thus  reducing  overcrowding  now  prevalent 
in  certain  of  the  state  institutions . 

To  be  sure,  the  newly  inaugurated  Assistance  plans  for  the 
blind  and  the  aged  will  remove  many  persons  from  the  poorhouses  who 
have  formerly  been  cared  for  there.  However,  there  will  remain  a 
large  number  who  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  and  for  whom 
adequate  boarding  out  care  is  not  available. 
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The  experience  of  Virginia  would  soen  to  show  that  the 
establishment  of  consolidated  Homes  for  the  care  of  this  group  is 
a paying  proposition  from  both  an  economic  and  a humane  point  of 
view.  There  seen  to  be  few  creditable  arguments  for  continuing  to 
waste  money  in  maintaining  costly  county  poorhouses  which  have  so 
little  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  group  con- 
fined therein. 


B.  Old  Age  Assistance 


(See  Section  on  State  Assistance) 
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CARE  JOE  SOLDIERS  AKD  SAILORS 


A.  State  Soldiers*  & Sailors 1 Hone 
1.  Grand  Island- 

Lands  and  Buildings 

Nebraska  has  two  state  Hones  for  soldiers  and  sailors  - 
one  at  Grand  Island,  the  other  at  Milford.  Both  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Grand  Island  Hone  is 
located  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city,  on  a 643  acre  plot  of 
ground.  The  cemetery  occupies  about  13  acres.  The  rest  of  the 
land,  with  the  exception  of  about  35  acres,  is  under  cultivation 
or  in  pasture.  Corn,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes  are  the  nain  crops; 
150  acres  of  the  farm  land  are  irrigated  by  three  large  wells.  A 
fourth  which  is  now  under  construction  will  make  it  possible  to 
irrigate  230  acres.  Fifteen  acres  are  planted  to  garden.  These 
furnish  all  the  fresh  vegetables  needed  in  season.  There  is  no 
canning  done  at  the  institution.  The  grounds  surrounding  the 
buildings  are  well  kept  and  attractively  landscaped. 

The  buildings  seen  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  institution,  although  several  of  then  are  old  and  nay  event- 
ually be  replaced  with  others  of  nore  modern  and  fireproof  construc- 
tion. The  members  and  employees  are  housed  in  four  different  build- 
ings, one  of  these  being  the  hospital,  which  is  a three -story,  fire- 
proof building,  modern  in  every  way,  and  having  a capacity  of  100 
beds.  Many  aged  members  who  need  special  care  are  housed  here  per- 
manently, even  though  they  may  not  actually  be  ill.  Also  included 
in  the  above  four  mentioned  buildings  is  the  comparatively  new  Ad- 
ministration Building,  which  affords  accomodation  for  the  offices 
of  the  institution,  apartments  for  the  officers  and  their  families, 
dining  rooms  for  employees  and  for  members,  and  quarters  for  about 
40  members.  A store  from  which  members  and  employees  may  purchase 
supplies  also  has  under  the  same  roof  a barber  shop  and  post  office, 
and  quarters  for  certain  of  the  employees.  There  is  a small  chapel 
in  the  hospital;  a small  white  frame  building  with  a capacity  of  300 
serves  as  a church  and  assembly  hall.  The  other  buildings  of  the 
institution  consist  of  the  commissary  which  also  houses  the  engine 
room,  the  laundry  and  bakery,  a root  cellar,  greenhouse,  carpenter 
shop,  tool  house,  pump  house,  grinding  room  and  small  granary,  large 
granary,  machine  shop  and  shed,  farmhouse  for  farm  employees,  horse 
barn  housing  16  head  of  horses,  two  dairy  barns  housing  a herd  of 
76  cattle,  numerous  hog  houses  for  172  hogs,  and  chicken  houses  for 
2500  chickens. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  eggs,  50  per  cent  of  the  beef, 
and  100  per  cent  of  the  pork  used  are  produced  at  the  institution. 

The  institution  also  produces  its  own  electricity  and  has  it3  own 
water  plant.  There  is  a small  local  fire  department,  consisting 
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of  two  hand  fire  trucks  and  about  1000  feet  of  hose.  Ho  regular 
drills  are.  held  hut  members  of  the  staff  are  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
fire  squad.  The  older  buildings  look  as  if  they  would  burn  very 
rapidly  should  a fire  occur.  The  City  of  Grand  Island  my  also  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  services  of  its  fire  department. 


Admissions,  Costs  of  Care  and  Income  of  Mentors 

According  to  statute^  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors 
marines  and  hospital  nurses  who  are  unable  to  earn  a livelihood  and 
would  be  on  private  or  public  charities,  and  have  resided  two  years 
in  the  state  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Home.  Wives  of  cx- 
soldiers,  mothers  and  widows  of  soldiers  who  died  in  service,  and 
widows  of  those  who  were  honorably  discharged  and  have  since  died, 
are  eligible  for  care,  provided  they  have  reached  the  ago  of  50  years 
are  unable  to  earn  a livelihood,  and  have  been  residents  of  the  state 
for  two  years.  Applications  for  admission  are  made  to  the  county 
boards  of  the  county  of  residence  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  County 
Clerk.  The  application  blank  provides  for  a statement  regarding  ser 
ice  and  discharge,  a brief  description  of  the  applicant,  a statement 
regarding  the  amount  of  pension  which  said  applicant  is  supposed  to 
be  receiving,  a physician’s  statement  regarding  disability  and  free- 
dom from,  "syphilitic  or  contagious  disease v and  a statement  from  tho 
county  board  to  tho  effect  that  the  applicant  is  without  mean;-  of  . 
support.  There  are  also  spaces  allotted  for  the  recording  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  be  notified  in  case  of  the  death 
of  tho  applicant  and  for  the  statements  of  approval  of  tho  Comman- 
dant and  the  Board  of  Control.  However,  those  approvals  are  mere  iy 
matters  of  routine.  The  rulings  of  county  boards  are  not  questioned. 
Gften  after  admission,  the  officers  of  the  institution  Have  reason 
to  doubt  the  eligibilty  of  a member,  but  no  action  is  over  taken  in 
this  regard.  The  application  blank  forms  tho  only  permanent  case 
recorl  which  is  kept  by  tho  institution.  It  is  enclosed  in  an  en- 
velope with  any  co -respond ence  or  other  miscellaneous  material  which 
may  relate  to  the  case  in  hand. 

It  would  seem  that  county  boards  are  often  rather  liberal 
in  deciding  that  a person  is  likely  to  become  a public  cl  large,  and 
also  that  in  many  instances  members  are  being  admitted  to  the  ho”je 
because  they  are  in  need  of  care  and  not  because  they  are  financial- 
ly, dependent.  It  as  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  employees  of  the  in- 
stitution that  many  members  have  enough  available  income  to  warrant 
adequate  care  outside  of  tho  Home,  In  contradiction,  however,  to 
the  provision  that  the  person  eligible  must  be  one  who  would  be  de- 
pendent on  public  or  private  charity,  the  statute  also  provides* 
at  the  pension  of  the  applicant  shall  not  bo  taken  Into  considera- 
~on  in  determining  his  eligibility  for  tho  Home.  It  also  provides 
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that  r;o  old  soldier  shall  he  denied  the  privilege  of  paying  his 
hoard  if  he  so  desires.  However,  at  the  present  tine,  there  are 
no  inmates  of  the  Home  who  are  taking  advantage  of  this  privilege. 
There  is  further  provision  that  the  management  of  the  institution 
shall  not  adopt  or  enforce  any  regulation  which  shall  deprive  the 
members  of  the  Homo  of  any  part  of  their  pension  money.  One  case 
was  cited  in  which  a Civil  War  veteran  was  able,  while  in  the  Hone, 
to  save  enough  from  hi3  pension  so  that  he  was  able  to  give  away 
$1000  at  one  time  - yet  he  was  "being  cared  for  "by  the  state. 

Until  very  recent  years,  the  state  also  furnished  cloth- 
ing for  all  inmates.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  issued 
only  to  those  who  are  receiving  a pension  of  less  than  $20  per 
month.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  management  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  the  pension  "being  received  as  the  government 
does  not  give  out  this  information.  The  management,  "because  of 
the  statutory  provision  above  mentioned,  takes  little  interest  in 
the  amounts  "being  received.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  32  World 
War  veterans  were  supposed  to  "be  drawing  enough  compensation  so 
that  they  were  not  issued  clothing.  The  following  amounts  were 
supposed  to  be  received  by  other  groups:  Fifty-two  Spanish  War 

veterans,  from  $35.00  to  $50.00  per  month;  11  Civil  War  veterans, 
$75.00  per  month;  one  Indian  War  veteran,  $18.00  per  month;  five 
Spanis h-Amer icon  war  widows,  $30.00  per  month;  one  Indian  War 
widow,  $30.00  per  month.  Three  Gold  Star  mothers  were  thought 
to  be  receiving  some  insurance  compensation  and  it  was  believed 
that  most  of  the  148  Civil  War  widows  were  receiving  $40.00  per 
month  as  they  are  eligible  for  this  amount  if  they  arc  72  years 
of  age.  The  matron  is  issuing  clothing  to  12  of  these  women  who 
presumably  draw  no  pension. 

The  Home  receives  $10.00  per  month  from  the  Federal 
government  for  each  resident  member.  Ten  dollars  per  month  is 
deducted  by  the  Federal  government  from  the  pension  of  each 
Spanish -American  War  member  living  in  the  Home;  $25.00  per 
month  from  that  of  each  Civil  War  veteran,  and  varying  amounts, 
depending  ux>on  the  amount  of  compensation  received,  from  that 
of  each  World  War  veteran. 

The  yearly  per  capita  cost  as  given  in  the  rex’ort  of 
the  Board  of  Control  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  193 5, was 
$500,343  ■ ' '' 


Personnel 

The  Commandant,  the  Adjutant,  the  Matron  and  the 
Physician  employed  at  the  Home  arc  hired  directly  by  the  Board 
of  Control.  Other  employees  receive  their  appointments  through 
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the  Commandant  who  acts  as  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  and 
are  directly  responsible  to  him.  All  purchasing  and  accounting  is 
done  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  exception  of  a 
$500.00  emergency  purchase  fund  which  is  handled  at  the  institution. 
The  Adjutant  acts  as  Steward  and  also  oversees  the  farm.  work.  The 
Matron  is  responsible  for  the  housekeeping,  plans  the  menus,  assigns 
inmates  to  their  quarters,  and  issues  clothing  to  the  women.  The 
Physician  has  charge  of  the  hospital,  maintains  an  office  where  mem- 
bers may  call  on  him  at  any  time  during  the  day  and  is  on  call  day 
and  night. 

The  following  list  enumerates  the  employees  of  the  insti- 
tution and  also  gives  their  salaries.  All  full  time  employees  are 
allowed  quarters  and  maintenance  at  the  institution  in  addition  to 
their  salaries  if  they  so  desire.  If  they  live  outside  the  homo,  no 
adjustment  is  made  in  salary.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Commandant, 
Adjutant,  Matron  and  Physician  receive  maintenance  and  quarters  for 
their  families  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
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TABIE  IXXXIII 


Monthly 

Quarters  and 

Position 

Salary 

Maintenance  6 

Commandant $145, 00 

Adjutant  100,00 

Physician  .. 130,00 

Matron 60.00 

Hospital  steward  30.00 

Head  Nurse 65.00 

8 Nurses  35.00 

2 Nurses 45,00 

Engineer 118.75 

Assistant  Engineer  50.00 

Bookkeeper 57.00 


Q.M.  Self  and  family 
Q.M.  Self  and  family 
Q.M,  Self  and  family 
Q.M.  Self  and  family 

....  Q.M, 

: Q.M. 

Q.M. 

Q.M. 

Q.M, 

Q.M. 

Q.M. 


Plumber 

■ 47.50  

Q.M. 

Head  Farmer 

66.50.  

Q.M. 

3 Farmers  

30.00- 

Q.M. 

Painter 

. 61.75 

Q.M. 

Mis on  and  Plasterer 

42.75  



Carpenter  

. 61.75 

Poultry  Man  

....  35.00 

Q.M. 

Stock  Man 

35.00 

Q.M. 

Dairyman  

• 45.00  

Meals 

Dairyman  

. 45.00  

....  Q.M. 

Baker  

. . 50.00 

' Meals 

Commissary  Clerk  

50,00 

Q.M. 

Assistant  Commissary  Clerk 

30.00  

Meals 

2 Firemen  

45.00  

Meals 

Fireman  

45.00  

Q.M. 

4 Head  Cooks  

..  45,00  

Q.M. 

3 Second  Cooks  

..  30.00  

Q.M. 

Diet  Cook  (Hospital) 

..  30.00  

Q.M. 

10  Waitresses 

....  30,00  .: 

Q.M. 

3 Laundresses  

...  32.00 

Q.M. 

Laundress  (part-time)  

...  18.00  

Meals 

Laundryman 

5*t.65  

Q.M. 

4 Housekeepers 

30.00  

Q.M. 

5 Janitors  

30.00 

Q.M. 

Florist  

35.00 

Q.M. 

Utility  Man  

...  57.00  

Q.M. 

Utility  Man  _ . ... 

42.75 

Q.M. 

2 Gardeners 

30.00  

Q.M. 

Color  Sergeant  (member) 

5.00  

Q.M. 

Teamster 

30.00  

Meals 

Yard  Man 

30.00 

Q.M. 

Night  Watchman  

...  38.00  

Meals 

Chaplain 

4.00  

per  Sunday 
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Tenure  of  office  at  the  Hone  seems  to  he  quite  secure  and 
apparently  there  is  little  political  pressure  for  chance  of  employees 
with  change  of  administration,  although  at  times  politics  do  enter 
the  picture  to  some  degree.  The  Commandant  and  Matron  have  held  thei 
present  positions  for  seven  years,  the  Adjutant  for  six  yoai%  the 
Night  Nurse  for  17  years,  the  Painter  for  15  years;  the  Engineer  has 
been  employed  by  the  state  for  32  years.  Several  other  of  the  em- 
ployees also  have  long  terms  of  service. 

The  attitude  of  the  employees  toward  the  members  of  the 
Homs  seems  to  be  excellent.  Apparently  quiet  friendliness  and  gen- 
eral good  feeling  characterize  the  relationships  between  staff  and 
members . 

Care  of  Members 


Hous ing 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  Matron  is  responsible  for 
assigning  members  to  their  quarters.  At  the  present  time,  most  of 
the  members  have  private  rooms..  When  the  institution  is  more  nearly 
filled,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  assign  two  to  a room.  Married 
couples  usually  occupy  the  same  rooms.  The  rooms  are  plainly  but 
comfortably  furnished.  Members  formerly  were  allowed  to  bring  their 
own  furnishings  with  them  but  since  frequent  disputes  arose  over  own- 
ership of  property,  a ruling  was  made  that  only  state  furniture  coult" 
be  used  in  the  rooms.  However,  members  still  may  bring  such  personal 
possessions  as  radios,  floor  lamps,  clocks,  etc.,  which  arc  not  furn- 
ished by  the  state.  Each  member  is  expected  to  care  for  his  own  room 
if  he  is  able . He  is  not  expected  to  do  any  mther  work  around  the 
institution. 

Toilet  and  bathing  facilities  are  ample  and  easily  acces- 
sible. 

Several  reception  rooms  are  available  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  but  seen  to  be  used  very  little  and  have  a decidedly  in- 
stitutional air.  There  is  also  a card  room  in  the  Administration 
Building  and  a large  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Lincoln  Building 
which  is  available  for  meetings,  cards,  sewing,  etc.,  if  the  members 
care  to  use  it.  The  condition  of  the  private  rooms  varies,  of  course 
with  the  care  given  to  thorn  by  the  individual  occupants.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  buildings  are  uniformly  well  cared  for  and  spotlessly 
clean.  There  are  several  large  porches  looking  out  over  the  beauti- 
fully landscaped  grounds  which  the  members  seem  to  enjoy  greatly. 

Medical  Care 

The  application  for  admittance  to  the  Home  includes  the 
statement  of  a local  physician  that  the  applicant  has  no  "contagious 
or  syphilitic  disease".  A routine  check-up  is  also  given  by  the  in- 
stitution jphysician  at  the  time  of  admission. 
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As  has  been  stated,  above,  the  hospital  of  the  institu- 
tion is  a modern  and  very  attractive  building.  The  doctor's  duties 
have  already  been  described.  There  are  on  the  nursing  staff  the 
head  nurse,  one  registered  nurse,  and  nine  practical  nurses.  No 
X-ray  work  and  no  surgery  is  done  at  the  Home.  When  such  services 
are  necessary  for  men  they  may  be  obtained  at  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital,, at, .Lincoln.  There  are  no  funds  with  which  to  provide  then 
for  women.,  If  the  patient  is  receiving  a pension,  this  my  be 
used  for  such  purposes  or  her  county  of  residence  my  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  accept  the  responsibility.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  obtain  free  surgical  care  for  the  women  inmates. 

Mentally  ill  patients  are  kept  at  the  hospital  of  the 
institution  if  they  can  be  cared  for  without  the  services  of  a 
special  attendant.  At  the  time  the  institution  was  visited,  five 
such  patients  were  under  care.  Most  of  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital are  suffering  from  infirmities  of  old  age  rather  than  any 
acute  physical  illness. 


The  hospital  is  seldom  overcrowded.  Last  year  the  daily 
average  was  75  patients,  although  it  can  easily  accommodate  100. 


Food 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  and  quality 
of  food  served  to  members  and  to  employees  of  the  institution.  It 
is  well  cooked  and  attractively  served  at  long  tables  covered  with 
clean  white  table  cloths.  There  is  no  dietitian  at  the  institution. 
The  Matron  is  responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  meals.  The  food 
is  ample,  although  rather  heavy  for  persons  who  are  doing  no  work 
and  would  seem  to  contain  rather  a large  amount  of  starch.  Fol- 
lowing is  a daily  menu  which  is  fairly  typical: 


Breakfast 

Hot  cereal 
Dry  cereal 
French  toast 
Butter  and  s yrup 
Coffee,  milk 


Dinner 

Ham 

Scalloped  potatoes 
Bice  pudding 
Breaded  Tomatoes 
Bread  and  Butter 
Coffee,  milk,  tea 


Supper 

Cold  ham 

Fried  potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Sauce 

Doughnuts 

Bread  and  butter 

Coffee,  tea,  milk 


Clothing  and  Incidentals 


Clothing,  with  the  exception  of  hats  and  Coats,  is  issued 
twice  yearly  to  those  members  who  arc  supposedly  receiving  loss  than 
$20.00  per  month  from  the  government.  Women  are  given  cloth  and  ex- 
pected to  make  their  own  dresses  and  night  gowns  if  they  are  able  to 
sew,  otherwise  those  are  made  for  them  in  the  sewing  room  of  the  in- 
stitution. Members  must  provide  their  own  coats  and  hats  from  some 
source . 
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Tcoth  paste,  soap,  stanps,  etc.,  are  not  furnished  "by  the 
institution.  Relatives  are  expected  to  furnish  then  if  the  neuter 
has  no  income  of  his  own. 

Recreation 


Recreation  facilities  at  the  Hone  are  extremely  United. 
Moving  picture  equipment  is  owned  by  the  institution,  hut  the  Command- 
dant  stated  that  the  mentors  did  not  seem,  to  care  for  the  movies  so 
they  were  discontinued.  This  is  difficult  to  understand  as  the  neu- 
ters seem  to  have  so  little  to  occupy  their  tine  and  attention. 

The  library  contains  about  600  books.  No  new  books  have 
been  added,  however,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  book 
cases  are  kept  locked  but  any  member  my  have  the  key  by  asking  for 
it.  The  institution  furnishes  no  magazines  or  daily  papers.  These 
must  be  bought  from  private  income,  if  desired. 

Five  cent  bus  service  is  available  every  half  hour  and  mem- 
bers my  go  into  Grand  Island  any  tine  they  wish,  if  they  have  the 
necessary  fare.  Occasionally  various  organizations  from  the  town 
put  on  programs  at  the  Home,  but  these  are  very  rare.  Norse  shoe 
pitching,  cards  and  sewing  largely  make  up  the  recreational  program. 

Religious  Services 


Religious  services  are  hold  in  the  chapel  at  the  hospital 
four  tines  a week.  The  Ministerial  Association  of  Grand  Island  furn- 
ishes a speaker  for  the  Sunday  service.  These  servicos  are  non-sec- 
tarian. 

IVfenber  Population 


Persons  residing  in  tho  Home  are  referred  to  and  think  of 
themselves  as  ’’members" . The  institution  is  equipped  to  care  for 
500.  At  the  time  that  it  was  visited,  tho  active  membership  list 
was  made  up  of  168  men  and  183  women,  making  a total  membership  of 
351.  Of  this  number,  however,  only  189  were  then  present  on  the  roll 
of  the  institution,  the  others  being  out  on  furlough.  Also  included 
in  this  figure  of  I89  members  are  70  members  who  live  "on  the  line"  - 
a territory  within  one -half  mile  of  the  Home.  Thhs  there  were  only 
119  actually  present  in  the  institution.  Any  person  desiring  to  bo 
away  over  night,  must  obtain  furlough  permission.  The  longest  peri- 
od for  which  it  is  granted  is  90  days,  but  it  my  be  renewed  indefi- 
nitely. A member  my  hold  his  room  for  30  days  after  leaving  the  in- 
stitution. The  population  is  always  *less  during  the  summer.  The 
daily  average  for  the  past  few  months  is  as  follows : 

January 212 

February  - ' 211 

March  202 

April I96 
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The  group  now  making  up  the  active  neribership  includes : 


Civil  War  Veterans 

11 

World  War  Veterans 

102 

Wives  of  veterans  

1 

Wives  of  veterans  

2 

Widows  of  veterans 

148 

Indian  War  Veterans 

3 

Spanish  War  Veterans  .. 

52 

Widows  of  veterans 

1 

Wives  of  veterans  

23 

WTidows  of  veterans  

5 

Mothers  of  Soldiers 

who  died  in  service  . 

3 

Total 

— - 

351 

Members  Living  "on  the 

Line  " 

A law  passed  in  1915  provides  that  the  Conmndant  of  the 
Soldiers1  Homes  located  at  Grand  Island  and  Milford  shall  furnish 
provisions,  fuel,  and  medical  care  to  persons  whose  applications 
have  "been  duly  approved,  but  who  are  living  in  cottage  homes  within 
one -half  mile  fron  the  grounds  or  Adnini strati on  Building  of  the 
Hone.  The  law  goes  on  to  state,  however,  that  this  shall  bo  done 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  acconodations  cannot  be  provided  in 
the  buildings  at  the  Hone.  This  provision  has  apparently  been  en- 
tirely ignored.  At  the  present  tine,  the  70  families  living  "on 
the  line"  are  a decided  problem  both  to  Ilall  County  officials  and 
to  the  officers  of  the  Home.  They  have  noved  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  - most  of  then  bringing  their  families  with  then.  The 
provisions  which  they  receive  are  supposed  to  cover  only  the  needs 
of  the  member.  Groceries  arc  issued  every  two  weeks,  six  tons  of 
coal  a year  are  given,  and  medical  care  is  provided  for  the  member. 
The  groceries  are  exceedingly  generous  for  the  one  person  iirhoee 
needs  they  are  supposed  to  cover,  but  are  inadequate  for  a family. 

The  following  commissary  list  is  used  at  the  institution. 
Members  are  allowed  to  check  their  needs  and  they  are  granted,  with- 
in reason.  The  items  and  amounts  listed  were  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
jutant as  representing  a typical  two  weeks  allowance : 


4.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  80-307. 
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TABLE  LXXXIV 


Amount 

Amount 

Article 

Issued 

Article 

Issued 

Apples,  Evap. 

1 lb. 

Potatoes 

2/3  bu. 

Apricots  

1 can 

Peaches,  dried 

lbs . 

Apricots  

1 lb. 

Peaches  

cans 

Beans , white  

1 lb. 

Plums  

cans 

Beans , string 

1 can 

Prunes 

lbs . 

Beans,  lima  

1 lb. 

Pickles  

1 pt. 

Baking  powder 

lb. 

Pears 

cans 

Breakfast  food . 

2 pkgs . 

Peas  

cans 

Butter  

....  2 lbs. 

Pepper  

lbs . 

Blackberries .. 

cans 

Pumpkin  

cans 

Bread  tickets  ... 

4 30-oz. 

'Postum 

pkgs . 

Cheese 

. h lb. 

Raisins 

1 lb. 

Corn 

1 can 

Rice 

1 lb. 

Crackers,  soda  

i it. 

Raspberries . 

cans 

Cocoa  

1 lb. 

Sage  

...  lbs . 

Coffee 

2 lbs. 

Sugar,  gran.  

3k  lbs . 

Cinnamon 

lbs . 

Sugar,  powdered. 

1 lb. 

Cornstarch  

1 lb. 

Syrup 

..  k aal. 

Cocoanut  

i it. 

Salt,  table  

1 lb. 

Crackers , Oatmeal 

3/4  lb. 

Soda 

lbs . 

Flour,  wheat  

3 lbs. 

Salmon 

1 can 

Ginger  

lbs . 

Tomatoes  

cans 

Grapenuts 

pkgs. 

Tea  

lbs . 

Ginger  snaps  

lbs . 

Tapioca 

111).' 

Hominy 

lbs . 

Vinegar 

| gal. 

Ice  tickets 

300  lbs. 

Brooms  

No. 

Kraut 

i gal. 

Brushes,  scrub 

No. 

lard 

1 lb. 

Lve 

r*  n v>  a 

Meal,  corn 

3 lbs. 

Lime,  chloride 

Cans 

Meal,  oat  

1 lb. 

Matches  

boxes 

Meats 

....  12  lbs. 

Mop  handles 

No. 

Mustard 

lbs . 

Paper,  toilet 

1 holl 

Macaroni. 

3/4  lb. 

S oap , laundr y 

1 lb. 

Milk  tickets'  

14  qts . 

Soap,  toilet 

1 bar . 

Nutmeg 

Tnn-h'hn-?  r>.Va 

T\rw-£\o 

Pineapple 

cans 

- ~ 

Spices,  brooms,  etc.,  as  needed 
Kerosene,  4 gallons  every  two  weeks. 


Sene  families  "on  the  line"  have  been  able  to  live  on  those 
rations  plus  pensions  or  compensations  available.  With  losses  in  in- 
come, however,  due  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economy  Act,  an  increas- 
ing number  have  appealed  to  the  county  for  aid,  as  most  of  this  group 
are  unemployed  and  many  are  rated  as  unemployable.  Quite  naturally^ 
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Hall  County  resents  boing  asked  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who 
have  teen  sent  into  the  county  ty  officials  of  other  counties. 

While  Federal  funds  wore  being  used  throughout  the  state,  the 
issue  was  not  pressed,  tut  with  county  responsitility  again  be- 
coming a matter  of  fact,  increasing  dissatisfaction  is  felt. 

The  families  ”on  the  line”  live  in  most  deplorable  con- 
ditions. Landlords  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  members 
must  live  within  a half-mile  of  the  institution  in  order  to  obtain 
rations,  by  charging  exorbitant  rents  for  wretched  hovels.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  just  shacks  - others  are  cellars  that  have  been 
roofed  over.  The  majority  of  the  group  have  very  low  standards  of 
living  and  the  social  problems  presented  as  a result  of  ”thc  line” 
membership  arc  many.  There  are  90  children  in  this  group  of  fami- 
lies and  this  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  these  children  are  living  are  most  alarming. 

The  institution  does  not  receive  the  $10.00  monthly  al- 
lowance for  ’’line  members”  which  is  paid  by  the  Federal  government. 

Care  on  the  line  is  much  more  expensive  in  every  way  than 
care  in  the  institution.  If  the  ”line”  families  were  able  to  main- 
tain a decent  standard  of  living,  this  expense  might  be  justified, 
if  the  alternative  consisted  of  breaking  up  the  family  and  putting 
one  member  in  the  institution.  Under  present  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  arrangement  seems  to  be  a most  vicious  one  from  every 
angle.  If  these  members  and  their  families  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves,  they  should  be  cared  for  in  their  own  communities  by 
the  local  relief  organization. 

This  was  evidently  the  feeling  of  the  1935  session  of 
the  legislature,  for  a bill  was  passed ? providing  that  until  July 
1,  1937,  the  Commandant  might  issue  rations,  fuel,  and  medical 
care  for  persons  whose  applications  have  been  duly  approved  and 
who  are  living  within  one -half  mile  of  the  grounds  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building.  The  previous  lawd  under  which  persons  had 
been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  line  was  repealed,  and  the  new  law, 
by  virtue  of  its  specific  limitations,  was  to  expire  on  July  1, 
1937.  No  new  families  have  been  admitted  to  ”tho  line"  since  tho 
passage  of  this  law,  but  there  is  agitation  in  certain  quarters 
at  the  present  tine-  to  have  tho  law  changed  again  so  that  the 
plan  for  line  membership  may  be  continued.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  legislature  will  stand  by  the  decision  of  the  old 
one,  as  it  is  generally  felt  by  persons  best  informed  on  the 
natter,  that  "lino”  membership  is  undesirable  in  every  way. 


5*  laws  of  Neb. . 1935:  PP«  626-7. 
6.  ~C.S.  Neb..  1929:  80-507. 
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2.  Milford 


Tlie  Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Hone  located  at  Milford  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  that  at  Grand  Island.  For  this  reason,  only 
ppints  of  difference  will  he  discussed.  Both  arc  governed  hy  the 
sac©  statutory  provisions,  the  Hone  at  Milford  hoing  designated  as 
a Branch 7 8 of  the  Grand  Island  institution. 

Lands  and  Buildings 

The  property  of  tho  Milford  Home,  consisting  of  37  acres, 
joins  the  village  of  Milford  on  the  southeast.  Approximately  eight 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  A garden  furnishes  vegetables  in  sea- 
son. The  grounds  surrounding  the  institution  have  suffered  because 
of  the  drouth. 

Ho  two  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  same  typo  of  architec- 
ture. With  the  exception  of  the  hospital  and  the  Clara  Barton  Cot- 
tage which  is  used  for  living  quarters,  they  are  not  fireproof.  They 
wore  not  too  well  built  at  the  time  of  construction  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Ssany  are  in  need  of  repair.  Tire  condition  and  type  of  ar- 
chitecture of  the  buildings  would  result  in  added  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing then  clean.  The  whole  institution,  however,  is  well  kept  and 
very  clean. 

The  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned  above,  con- 
sist of  two  other  buildings  used  as  living  quarters  for  members  and 
employees,  a laundry  building  which  also  houses  certain  of  the  em- 
ployees, a building  housing  the  heating  plant,  a dairy  barn  housing 
26  head  of  cattle,  a horse  barn,  and  a hog  house  for  12  hogs_  Only 
a part  of  the  milk  used  at  the  institution  is  supplied  by  the  dairy 
herd  and  a very  limited  amount  of  the  meat  is  provided  locally.  Ho 
definite  figures  were  available  regarding  these  matters. 

Admissions,  Costs  of  Care,  and  Income  of  Members 

Admission  standards  are,  of  course,  identical  with  those 
of  the  Grand  Island  Home.  The  member  himself  makes  the  decision  re- 
garding his  placement  and  may  go  to  the  institution  of  his  choice. 

The  yearly  per  capita  cost  for  1935  as  given  in  the  report  of  tho 
Board  of  Control  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1935  was  $536.53^. 
This  represents  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $36.19  per  person  in  the 
cost  of  care  at  the  Milford  Hone  as  compared  to  that  of  Grand  Island. 
According  to  information  given  at  tho  institution,  none  of  tho  3^- 
world  war  veterans  under  care  in  the  institution  is  receiving  suffi- 
cient compensation  to  prevent  his  being  issued  clothing  by  the  Ad- 
jutant. Seventeen  Spanish  War  veterans  are  receiving  monthly  pensior 


7.  Ibid:  SO -306. 

8 . Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Hobraska, 

p.  63.  ~ 
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ranging  fron  $35-00  to  $50.00,  two  Indian  War  veterans  are  monthly 
drawing  $50.00  each,  five  Civil  War  veterans,  $75-00  each,  two  Civil 
War  veterans  $50.00  each,  five  widows  of  Spanish  War  veterans  $30.00 
each,  and  85  widows  of  Civil  War  veterans  $30.00  to  $40.00  each.  A 
daughter  of  a Civil  War  veteran  receives  $20.00  a month.  By  special 
arrangement,  she  is  allowed  to  live  at  the  Home.  She  is  the  only 
member  who  is  paying  anything  for  hoarding  care. 

Personnel 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  institution  and  the  com- 
pensation which  they  receive  for  their  services  are  as  follows.  All 
officers  except  the  Physician  who  is  not  a resident,  receive  quarters 
and  maintenance  in  addition  to  salary. 

TABLE  LXXXV 


Salary 

Position Monthly 


Commandant $115-00 

Adjutant 90.00 

Matron  - 70.00 

Surgeon  70.00 

Head  Nurse 57.00 

6 Nurses 38.00 

Engineer 95-00 

2  Firemen  35.00 

Teamster 38. 00 

Painter 57.00 

Utility  Man 25.00 

Drayman  - 38.00 

2 Cooks  — 45.00 

2 Assistant  Cooks 30.00 

Kitchen  Maid  20.00 

3 Waitresses 25.00 

2 Janitresses _ 30.00 

Laundryman 38.00 

4 Laundresses 30.00 

Janitor 35.00 

Yard  Man 30.00 

Night  Watchman  40.00 

4 Housekeepers  30.00 

Mail  Massenger  25. 00 

Chaplain  - per  Sunday  4.75 


Employees  ohserved  seemed  to  he  sincerely  interested  in 
their  work  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  persons  under  their  care. 
Their  kindly,  friendly  attitude  t award  the  members  was  apparent 
and  seemed  to  he  a matter  of  mutual  respect  and  consideration. 
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Caro  of  Members 

Mbfli cal  Care 

As  lias  "been  stated  boforc,  the  physician  in  charcc  of  nodi- 
cal care  at  Milford  is  not  a resident  of  the  Hone.  lie  lives  in  the 
village  "but  visits  the  institution  daily  and  is  on  call  at  any  tine 
when  his  services  are  needed.  The  nursing  staff  consists  of  six 
practical  nurses  and  one  registered  nurse,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  which  is  a modern,  fireproof  "building,  consisting  of  two 
stories  and  a "basement  and  accomodating  54  patients.  It  is  seldom 
filled  to  capacity.  This  hospital  has  no  ward  for  the  mentally  ill. 
If  their  condition  is  not  too  serious,  they  are  transferred  to  Grand 
Island.  Otherwise  they  must  "be  placed  in  one  of  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  insane. 


Food 

The  Matron  is  re spans it le  for  the  planning  of  the  meals. 
They  seen  to  "be  somewhat  more  limited  than  those  served  at  Grand 
Island  hut  are  also  of  high  starch  content.  The  following  menu  scorns 
to  "be  fairly  typical: 


Breakfast 

Cereal 

Pancakes  - syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 

han 

Cabbage 

Baked  Potatoes 
Dill  Pickles 
Bread  Pudding 


Supper 
Mus  h 

Buttered  tomatoes 
Pears  - cookies 
Coffee 


Recreation 

At  Milford,  as  at  Grand  Island,  the  opportunities  for  rec- 
reation are  ra.ther  limited.  Fishing  in  the  Big  Blue  River  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  forms  of  amusement.  Two  croquet  courts,  a billiard 
and  a pool  room,  and  dances  at  the  institution  also  afford  entertain- 
ment. Many  of  the  women  members  are  much  interested  In  piecing  quilts 

No  books  have  been  added  to  the  library  for  many  years. 

Those  which  are  available  may  bo  borrowed  from  the  shelves  by  the 
members  and  kept  as  long  as  desired,  ho  one  acts  as  librarian. 


Member  Population 


The  institution  is  equipped  to  caro  for  approximately  200 
members.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  168  on  the  membership  list, 
62  men  and  106  women.  Of  this  number,  however,  only  84,  47  women  and 
37  men,  arc  at  present  residents  of  the  home,  the  remainder  being 
absent  on  furloughs  of  varying  lengths. 


32k 


The  group  now  making  up  the  active  membership  includes: 
Civil  War  Veterans  7 


Wives  of  veterans 3 

Widows  of  veterans 85 

Spanish  War  Veterans 17 

Wives  of  veterans ■ 8 

Widows  of  veterans 5 

World  War  Veterans 3k 

Wives  of  veterans  1 

Total  


Indian  War  Veterans  ^ 

Wives  of  veterans 1 

Widows  of  veterans 1 

Mothers  of  Veterans 

who  died  in  service 1 

Daughters  of  Civil  War 

veterans 1 


168 


There  are  no  "line  members"  at  the  Milford  Hone.  The 
law9  providing  that  line  neribership  shall  not  he  provided  except 
for  those  for  whon  acconodations  are  not  available  at  the  insti- 
tution has  apparently  been  observed  hero. 

It  is  interesting  to  conparo  the  yearly  iDor  capita  cost 
of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Hones,  in  which  nost  of  the  members 
have  a regular  monthly  incone  and  In  which  there  are  supposedly 
no  needs  for  programs  of  rehabilitation,  education  or  extensive 
and  expensive  nodical  care,  with  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  other 
institutions  in  the  state. 


9.  C.S.  Hob.  1929:  80-307', 
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Yearly  per  Capita  Costs 


TABLE  IXXXVI 
in  Nebraska  Institutions 


1955 


Yearly  per 

Institution 

Location 

Capita  Cost 

Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Ilone  Grand  Island  .. 

Soldiers*  and  Sailors’  none  Milford 

Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  Beatrice  

Hospital  for  the  Insane  Bias  tines  

Hospital  for  the  Insane Lincoln 

Hospital  for  the  Insane Norfolk  

Industrial  School  for  Boys Kearney 

Girls  Training  School Geneva 

Hospital  for  the  Tuberculous  Kearney  

Orthopedic  Hospital  Lincoln  

Penitentiary Lincoln 

Hefornatory  for  Men -.Lincoln 

Reformatory  for  Women  York 

Nebraska  Industrial  Hone  for  Women  . Milford  

School  for  the  Blind  Nebraska  City 

School  for  the  Deaf  Omaha  

Hone  for  Dependent  Children.  . ...  Lincoln  


$500.54 

556 . 55 
152.64 

201.55 
214.25 
256,85 
447.87 
521.95 
518.4o 

. 814.97 
247.80 
585.76 

447.91 
464.21 

494.56 
445.49 

541.91 


Conclusion 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  information  available  in  the  two 
above  reports  that  conditions  and  standards  of  care  in  the  two  insti- 
tutions do  not  differ  greatly.  There  has  been  considerable  agitation 
during  recent  sessions  of  the  legislature  regarding  the  advisability 
of  closing  one  of  the  institutions,  since  neither  is  filled  to  capac- 
ity and  the  added  expense  for  the  state  in  attempting  to  maintain  both 
is  great.  There  are,  at  the  present  tine,  189  members  at  the  Grand 
Island  Hone  and  84  at  the  Milford  Hone,  making  a total  of  275  now  in 
residence.  The  total  membership  of  both  institutions  is  only  519  and 
at  no  tine  are  all  of  the  nenbers  living  in  the  Hone.  The  capacity 
of  the  Grand  Island  Hone  is  given  as  500.  The  saving  in  running  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  institution  and  in  salaries  would  be  great 
were  the  two  institutions  to  be  consolidated.  Many  persons  also  feel 
that  nenbers  who  are  able  financially  to  pay  for  their  care  should  be 
required  to  do  so. 


B.  County  Soldier  He lief 


In  18u9 j a law  was  passed  to  take  effect  In  1890  requiring 
the  county  board  of  each  county  to  appoint  a Soldiers’  Relief ^Com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  three  persons  with  overlapping  terns.  The 

10 * Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Nebraska  - 
pp.  53,  63,  £5,  77,  93,  lit,  136,  its,  148',  lSl,  172,  253,  227, 
192,  205,  215,  239.  ’ 
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function  of  this  commission  was  to  disturb©  relief  to  veterans  of 
the  union  army,  their  widows  and  dependents,  with  the  provision  that 
aid  could  he  given  to  hoys  only  to  the  ace  of  14  and  to  girls  to  the 
age  of  16.  The  members  of  the  comnission  were  required  to  give  "bond 
and  received  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

The  essential  parts  of  this  law  remain  substantially  the 
same  today.  The  membership  of  the  commission  most  he  composed  of 
honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines  and,  if  practicable, 
veterans  of  the  Civil,  Spanish  -American  and  World  Wars.  Commission ^ 
members  are  required  to  give  bond  and  are  now  allowed  compensation 
which  may  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  distributed  in  the 
district  of  each  member.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  counties  as 
to  whether  each  commissioner  my  receive  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
expended  or  whether  the  five  per  cent  is  split  three  ways.  A care- 
ful reading  of  the  law  should  clear  up  this  confusion.  Restrictions 
as  to  whom  relief  may  be  given  were  removed  from  the  law  organizing 
the  comnission  and  defining  its  functions,  and  were  transferred  to 
the  section  on  county  tax  levies.  Rolicf  nay  be  given  to  honorably 
discharged  indigent  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  their  indigent 
wives,  widows  and  children  (the  ago  limits  for  boys  and  girls  re- 
main the  sane).  The  counties  are  authorized  to  levy  a tax  up  to 
three -tenths  of  a mill  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose !> . Thus 
Nebraska  has  provided,  through  class  legislation,  a special  pro- 
cedure for  aiding  the  needy  of  a special  group  of  citizens. 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  law  says  the  counties  shall 
appoint  soldiers’  relief  commissions,  it  merely  authorizes  the  levy 
to  provide  the  funds  for  relief,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  a county 
to  have  a commission  without  funds  to  bo  disbursed.  Several  coun- 
ties have  not  even  appointed  a commission.  In  more  than  one  county 
the  statement  was  made  that  to  provide  this  type  of  relief  meant  a 
duplication  of  effort  and  an  added  cost  fo'r  bookkeeping. 

The  law  under  which  the  soldiers’  relief  is  organized  pro- 
vides that  the  commission  shall  meet  at  least  once  a year  to  dotcrninc 
who  shall  be  eligible  for  relief  and  the  amounts  to  be  granted  to  each 
case,  and  that  those  amounts  shall  bo  issued  monthly  to  tho  clients 
in  warrants  on  tho  count y treasury.  Actually,  this  procedure  is  not 
followed  in  the  majority  of  counties;  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
general  statemen't  as  to  the  methods  used,  except  to  say  that  there 
are  almost  95  different  methods.  In  some  counties  tho  commissioners 
have  not  met  officially  for  years,  each  member  granting  relief  when 


11.  C.S.  Neb.  1929;  30-104. 

12.  Ibid : 80-104  and  80-105:  C.S.  Sum.  Neb.  1955:  77-1801. 

It  should  be  noted  that  until  1955  there  was  a conflict  between 
sections  80-105,  which  allowed  a tax  of  .3  mill  for  soldiers’  re- 
lief, and  77-1801  (C.S.  Neb.  1929),  which  allowed  a levy  of  only 
,1  mill  for  this  purpose. 
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and  to  wiion  and  in  what  nannor  he  pleases.  In  nost  counties  the 
actual  work  is  left  to  one  member,  who  my  draw  on  the  county  treas- 
ury for  a fairly  large  sun,  deposit  this  in  the  hank  to  his  own  ac- 
count and  then  write  checks  on  it.  Others  write  orders  on  pieces 
of  paper,  or  call  a merchant  on  the  phono  and  authorize  hin  to  lot 
the  applicant  have  a certain  amount  of  merchandise.  Still  others 
send  word  to  the  county  clerk  whenever  awarrant  is  desired.  A few 
counties  have  a definitely  worked  out  order  system. 

The  law  requires  also  that  a detailed  report  he  made  year- 
ly, accompanied  ty  vouchers  to  substantiate  all  disbursements.  The 
field  supervisors  of  this  survey  wore  able  to  get  copies  of  reports 
from  only  seven  counties,  but  saw  or  determined  that  a report  had 
teen  made  in  15  additional  counties.  In  the  remaining  counties  there 
was  no  report  on  file  and  many  of  these  reported  that  none  had  over 
been  made.  The  reports  examined  showed  no  uniformity.  In  one  of  the 
counties  the  commissioners  have  made  only  one  report  in  the  past  10 
years,  as  they  only  do  this  when  they  have  expended  $500;  in  another 
county  the  reports  are  made  monthly.  The  various  county  commissions 
are  composed  predominately- of  World  War  veterans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  information  regarding  this 
subject  was  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  of  all  that  covered  in  the 
Survey.  In  one  counts'-  'the  field  supervisor  could  learn  the  name  of 
only  one  member  of  the  commission  from  the  chairman  of  the  county 
board  and  the  county  clerk;  they  could  not  give  his  war  service,  nor 
could  they  give  any  information  a3  to  how  he  disbursed  the  funds 
($1130  during  1935),  and  though  he  has  been,  in  effect,  the  entire 
commission  for  several  years,  ho  has  never  made  a report.  Two  coun- 
ties reported  their  commissions  as  being  composed  of  only  two  members. 
In  this  field  we  are  again  confronted  with  an  apparent  ignorance  of 
and  indifference  to  the  legal  provisions  under  which  the  countios 
carry  on  their  multitudinous  .activities. 

The  great  majority  of  soldiers’  relief  commissions  have 
no  definite  policies  concerning  eligibility  for  relief,  except  to 
spend  as  little  as  possible.  (Indeed,  one  county  admits  frankly 
that  it  plans  to  use  this  fund  to  aid  in  paying  off  its  indebted- 
ness. ) This  lack  of  policy  results  in  a very  confused  situation; 
the  commissioner  refers  the  applicant  first  to  the  county  relief  of- 
fice which,  if  it  learns  that  the  person  is  entitled  to  soldiers’ 
relief,  refers  him  back.  The  commissioner  then  advises  him  to  ap- 
ply to  either  of  the  state  funds  (see  below);  in  short,  unless  an 
acute  emergency  exists  or  unless  the  applicant  can  appeal  to  the 
commissioner’s  emotions,  ho  gets  no  aid.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  procedure.  One  county  has  a good  organization, 
having  employed  an  experienced  worker  to  make  investigations  and 
recommend  grants  on  a sound  basis.  Others  cooperate  with  the  coun- 
ty welfare  bureau  and  provide  services  which  are  needed  and  could 
not  otherwise  be  obtained.  The  numbers  aided  in  the  various  coun- 
ties range  from  one  per  year  to  over  100  per  month  and  the  amounts 
expended  from  $13  per  year  to  over  $22,000. 
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The  law  allows  the  commissions  to  pay  for  funerals  for 
any  entitle  persons  and  the  counties  to  exen.pt  all  Federal  pension- 
ers fron  paying  the  poll  tax,|lf.  The  Federal  Government,  however,  al- 
lows for  the  funeral  expenses  of  veterans  and  as  the  county  is  required 
to  "bury  all  indigents  1 only  seven  county  soldiers’  relief  commissions 
reported  that  they  had  paid  the  funeral  expenses  of  dependents  of  vet- 
erans during  1935.  Ten  counties  out  of  the  93  reported  poll  tax  ex- 
emptions to  127  veterans;  the  remaining  83  counties  either  reported 
that  exemptions  were  not  made  or  that  no  record  was  kept  of  then. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  another  group  of  laws,  enacted  with 
the  test  of  intentions,  utterly  failing  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
"because  no  real. '.administrative  procedure  and  organization  is  required 
and  "because  the  few  restrictions  and  safeguards  that  are  included  are 
either  unknown  or  ignored. 


C . State  and  Federal  Relief 
State  Ex-Service  Relief  Fund 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  discharged  troops  who  took  part 
in  the  World  War  there  was  a great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  nation- 
al and  state  governments  to  reward  them  for  the  part  they  had  played  in 
that  struggle.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Nebraska,  naturally 
was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  this  attitude,  "but  realized  that  a cash 
"bonus  fron  the  state  would  "be  of  temporary  benefit.  Therefore,  it  spon- 
sored and  secured  the  passage  of  a law  in  192l'6  which  appropriated 
$2,000,000,  $.50,000  of  which  was  made  available  immediately.  The  balance 
was  to  be  invested  by  the  State  Board  of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds. 

This  Board  wa3  to  designate  some  "organization  admitting  to  its  member- 
ship all  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  and  nurses," /7  who  served  in  the 
World  War,  to  distribute  the  interest  from  this  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  needy  ex-service  men  and  women  of  this  war,  and  their  dependents, 
providing  that  children  past  16  years  of  age  should  not  be  eligible. 

As  the  American  legion  was  the  only  organization  mooting  these  quali- 
fications, it  was  selected  as  the  disbursing  agency. 

At  each  subsequent  session  of  the  legislature,  with  one  ex- 
ception, 1925.  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  administration 
of  this  fund,  the  total  that  has  been  allotted  for  this  purpose  being 
$88,280. 


13.  C.S.  Supp.  Neb.  1933:  77-1801. 

14.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  80-114. 

15.  C.S.  Supp.  Neb.  1933:  68-105. 

16.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  80-401  - 405. 

17 . Ibid. . 80-401. 
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The  Nebraska  Departnent  of  the  American  Legion  soon  adopted 
by-laws  to  Govern  the  method  in  which  those  funds  should  be  distri- 
buted.'^ A State  Fund  Relief  Committee  was  created,  composed  of  three 
members  with  overlapping  terms  plus  three  ex-officio  members.  This 
committee,  unpaid  except  for  actual  expenses,  was  revert  the  authority 
to  appoint  assistants,  including  a Chief  Clerk,  who  is  required  to 
Give  bond. 

The  Legion  drew  up  application  blanks  and  designated  the 
Service  Officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Post  Commanders  of  the 
-individual  posts,  as  the  disbursing  agents.  It  also  provided  that 
eligibility  should  be  restricted  to  those  persons  who  served  between 
April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  and  who  have  been  residents  of 
Nebraska  for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  or 
whose  enlistment  is  credited  to  Nebraska. 

The  actual  procedure  in  obtaining  relief  is  as  follows: 
the  individual  secures  an  application  from  the  service  officer  of  the 
nearest  post,  fills  it  out,  stating  his  needs  and  the  duration  cf 
tine  for  which  he  desires  .assistance.  The  service  officer  verifies 
the  applicant’s  service  record  by  his  discharge  papers,  a certified 
copy  of  which  is  attached  to  the  application,  and  is  supposed  to 
verify  the  applicant’s  needs  and  then  to  make  his  own  ro commendations 
in  the  space  provided  on  the  application.  To  this  is  added  the  rec- 
ommendation of  either  the  Post  Commander  or  Adjutant  or  both.  The 
application  is  then  sent  in  to  the  Chief  Clerk  who  refers  it  to  thc- 
Rclicf  Committee  for  a final  decision.  If  the  application  is  approv- 
ed a warrant  on  the  hoard  of  Educational  lands  and  Funds  is  drawn 
and  mailed  to  the  service  officer.  A post-card  is  also  mailed  to 
the  applicant  notifying  him  of  the  action  taken  by  the  state  office. 
This  warrant  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  entire  chain,  as  it  is  a two- 
namo  check,  being  drawn  in  favor  of  both  the  service  officer  and  the 
applicant.  The  service  officer  may  refuse  to  turn  the  funds  over  to 
the  applicant  if  he  considers  him  (the  applicant)  to  be  unable  to 
manage  the  money  wisely.  The  service  officer  is  bonded  only  at  the 
discretion  of  the  post;  the  temptations  offered  by  this  system  are 
obvious.  One  such  officer  was  recently  convicted  of  appropriating 
some  of  those  warrants  for  his  own  use. 

If  the  applicant  needs  relief  after  his  original  grant  has 
expired,  or  if  this  grant  covers  more  than  12  months,  ho  must  make 
a reapplication,  which  is  on  a much  simpler  form;  however,  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  same. 

It  was  planned,  at  the  beginning  of  this  survey,  to  secure 
information  from  the  various  service  officers  as  to  the  number  of 
cases  aided,  the  amounts  disbursed  and  the  needs  provided  for  by 


18.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  /cor.  Legion.  Dept . of  Nob.,  Art.  X, 
PP.  16-19,  1939. 

19.  Ibid. . Art.  X,  secs.,  8-9,  pp.  18-19. 
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each  post.  This  had  to  he  discontinued,  as  the  tine  spent  was  not 
justified  by  the  results;  nost  of  the  service  officers  either  could 
not  or  would  not  supply  the  inf or nut ion . It  was  said  that  this  could 
he  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk;  it  is  not  available  there. 
It  is  impossible,  without  going  through  every  individual  application 
that  has  been  roceived  since  the  fund's  inception,  to  determine  how 
many  have  been  aided  either  during  the  entire  period  or  for  any  given 
period  of  tine;  neither  is  it  possible  to  learn  how  much  loss  has  teen 
spent  through  any  given  post.  The  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  cannot 
even  give  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Legion  per  year;  this  must  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  State  Auditor.  The  yearly  disburse- 
ments vary  according  to  tho  income  from  the  funds  invested,  and  have 
fluctuated  between  $4 0,000  and  $80,000.  The  total  amount  expanded 
since  1021  is  $1,209,500. 

The  purpose  to  which  the  State  Relief  Committee  trios  to 
limit  this  fund  is  that  of  aiding  the  client  through  a short  period 
of  acute  distress.  Unlike  the  Spanish -American  War  fund,  it  is  rare- 
ly used  to  help  a family  for  as  long  as  a year;  usually  the  grant 
covers  no  longer  than  three  months. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  mentioned,  the  State  Legislature 
has  appropriated  a total  of  $5-1,550  since  1929  for  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  World  War  veterans  and  their  dependents.  This  fund  is 
also  administered  by  the  American  legion;  each  application  is  con- 
sidered individually  and  carefully.  The  grants  are  large  enough, 
on  the  approved  applications,  to  accomplish  thoir  purpose. 

As  a result  of  the  $5,000,000  trust  fund  set  up  by  the 
national  organization  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Department  of 
Nebraska  has  been  receiving  approximately  $2,500  yearly  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  cf  World  War  veterans.  The  administration 
and  objectives  of  this  program  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail 
in  the  section  devoted  to  child  welfare. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  the  officials  of  both  the  State 
Ex-Service  Fund  and  the  State  Spanish -American  War  Veterans'  Relief 
Fund  that  the  counties  are  shirking  their  responsibilities  in  pro- 
viding relief  for  veterans.  American  Legion  officials  are  revising 
thoir  applications  to  include  amounts  received  by  tho  veteran  from 
the  county,  either  as  poor  relief  or  as  county  soldiers'  relief.  It 
is  planned  to  refuse  aid  to  veterans  in  counties  which  are  found  to 
be  avoiding  their  legal  responsibility. 

Span 1 s h - Ane r i c an  War  Veterans'  Relief  Fund 

After  the  legislature  had  sot  up  the  $2,000,000  fund  for 
veterans  of  tho  World  War,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it  to 
do  something  for  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  Board  of  Educational 
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Lands  and  Funds  "for  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish -tor lean  War,  to  he 
administered  through  the  officers  of  said  organization,  and  for  one 
relief  of  the  veterans  of  said  war,  and  their  dependents,  when  not 
otherwise  provided  for"*  . 

Every  subsequent  regular  session  the  legislature  has  mdc 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  the  last  one  being  in  1935  for 
$45,000/*'  A total  of  $202,000  lias  been  allotted  thus  far  for  direct 
relief.  Not  until  1931  did  the  legislature  appropriate  anything  for 
administering  this  fund,  but  beginning  with  that  session  it  has  al- 
lowed $5,000  at  each  regular  session.  Fron  1921  to  1933  all  funds 
were  placed  at  interest,  which  was  utilized  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. In  addition,  the  organization  has  the  benefit  of  the  inter- 
est fron  the  undisturbed  funds  provided  to  pay  neribers  of  the  Nebras- 
ka National  Guard  fron  the  tine  they  were  called  until  they  were  mis- 
tered into  Federal  service  in  the  Spanish-Anerican  War.*'>  The  legis- 
lature also  makes  a grant  at  each  regular  session  for  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  encampment  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  Department  of  Nebraska;  these  have  totalled  $5,231.60  to 
date. 


It  should  bo  said  at  the  outset  that  this  fund  is  apparent- 
ly administered  on  a very  sound  basis:  its  annual  reports  are  clear 
and  concise,  its  procedures  are  simple  and  with  as  few  loopholes  as 
possible,  and  its  records  are  kept  in  splendid  order,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  know  within  a very  few  minutes  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization up  to  and  including  any  given  date. 

Relief  is  given  in  the  form  of  warrants  drawn  on  the  Board 
of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds  and  made  payable  to  the  recipient.  In 
rare  cases,  when  it  is  known  that  the  person  being  aided  is  incompe- 
tent, someone  my  be  designated  to  expend  the  money  for  him,  but  a 
strict  accounting  is  demanded. 

The  State  Adjutant  is  the  official  to  whom  applications  are 
usually  made,  although  members  of  the  Relief  Committee  my  take  them 
directly.  If  the  person  has  no  application  blank,  one  is  sent  to  him; 
this  form  is  quite  simple,  yet  inclusive.  The  application,  endorsed 
by  any  two  reputable  citizens 'who  know  the  individual's  condition,  is 
then  sent  in  to  the  Adjutant.  If  the  need  is  urgent,  this  officer 
obtains  the  approval  of  three  members  of  the  Relief  Committee  and  a 
warrant  is  mailed  within  a very  few  days;  if  the  need  is  not  'pressing, 
the  application  is  held  for  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  tho  Committee, 
composed  of  nine  members  including  the  State  Adjutant.  At  this  moot- 
ing all  emergency  grants  are  presented  for  tho  approval  of  the  whole 
group. 


20.  Laws , Neb . . 1919-21,  p.  205. 

21.  Laws , Nob . . 1935,  p.  655* 

22.  Laws.  Neb. . 1919-21,  pp.  175-6  - See  also  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  80-4o6, 

8O-L07. 
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The  neuters  of  this  Committee,  selected  by  the  delegates  at 
the  annual  encampment,  are  non  lone  active  in  the  l JSB7V:  two  of  then  live 
in  Omaha,  two  in  Lincoln,  one  in  Clay  Center,  one  in  Grand  Island,  one 
in  N rth  Platte  and  one  in  Alliance.  The  Adjutant  has  his  office  in 
the  state  capitol.  This  apparently  uneven  distribution  of  the  nenbers 
of  the  connittee  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  85/0  of  the  veterans  live 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

These  veterans  and  their  families  form  an  interesting  social 
Group.  It  night  be  noted  that  the  average  age  of  the  nenbers  of  the 
group  is  62  years,  thus  their  families  are,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  complete.  The  records  state,  however,  that  the  average  number 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  families  aided  has  been  4.5 
for  the  last  several  years. 

The  numbers  aided  by  this  fund  have  shown  an  increase  from 
35  cases  in  1921-22  to  127  in  1935-36.  The  average  yearly  grants  have 
remained  surprisingly  uniform,  being  $146.25  in  1921-22  and  $168.94  in 
1935-36.  The  lowest  average  yearly  grant  was  $117- 08  in  1923-24  and 
the  highest,  $218.95  in  1922-23.  Individual  cases  have  received  as 
much  as  $2,200  and  as  little  as  $10. 

Individual  grants  are  usually  made  to  tide  the  family  over 
the  time  during  which  a Federal  pension  is  pending.  This  may  be  sev- 
eral months  or  a year..  Emergency  grants  are  limited  to  a $50  maximum, 
and  no  grants  are  made  for  the  payment  of  bach  bills.  The  allowances 
are  based  on  the  following  budget  system  (per  month) : for  the  head  of 
the  family,  $12.50  for  rent,  $7.50  for  fuel,  $2.00  for  utilities,  $13.00 
for  food,  plus  $7.00  for  each  dependent,  but  with  a maximum  of  $45.00 
per  month.  This  figure  was  decided  upon  after  several  years’  experi- 
ence2,3. 


Other  Resources  for  Aid  to  Veterans 

The  state  legislature  appropriates  at  each  regular  session 
a sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic . These  suns  have 
amounted  to  $26,025  since  1921. 

An  annual  roster  of  all  veterans  of  all  wars  is  required 
by  statute^  . Since  1921,  $4,298.34  has  been  provided  for  publish- 
ing this  roster. 


23.  The  information  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  was  obtained 
from  the  General  Orders  and  Proceedings  of  the  .Fifteenth  to 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Encampments  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  Dept,  of  Rob.,  1922-35;  and  by  personal  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  0.  W.  Meier,  Past  Commander,  and  fir.  E.  E. 
Carlo,  State  Adjutant,  of  the  U.S.W.V. 

24.  C.S.  Rob.  1929:  80-101  - 103. 
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Thus  wo  find  that  the  state  has  appropriated,  since  1921,  , 
$2,000,000  for  relief  of  World  War  veterans,  $31,550  for  rehabili- 
tation, $88,200  for  administration,  $202 ,000  for  relief  of  Spanish 
War  veterans  and  $15,000  for  administration,  $5,231.60  for  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  report,  $26,025  for  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  G.A.R.,  and  $4,298.34  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  roster  of  all  ex -soldiers,  a total  of  $2,372,384.94  for 
its  ex-service  men  and  their  dependents:  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
amounts  spent  by  the  state  in  maintaining  its  soldiers’  homos,  the 
sums  provided  by  the  counties  for  disbursement  through  their  sol- 
diers' relief  committees,  of  the  money  spent  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  its  multitudinous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
funds  available  from  the  American  Legion's  national  fund  for  depend- 
ent children. 

As  mentioned  in  another  section,  there  is  in  Lincoln  a 
Veterans'  hospital,  maintained  by  the  Veterans’  Administration  for 
all  veterans  of  any  war,  not  dishonorably  discharged,  who  need  hos- 
pitalization for  any  reason,  and  for  any  honorably  discharged  peace 
time  veteran  who  is  receiving  a pension  for  disabilities  incurred 
in  service  and  is  in  need  of  hospital  care,  and  who  lives  in  Nebras- 
ka east  of  the  Panhandle.  The  veterans  in  that  area  usually  go  to 
the  hospital  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  or  at  Ilot  Springs,  S.  D.  Any  appli- 
cation received  by  any  hospital,  however,  is  referred  to  the  hospi- 
tal nearest  the  veteranh  residence. 

This  hospital  handles  all  types  of  cases,  except  psychotic 
and  cancer,  which  are  referred  to  the  hospitals  specializing  in  those 
disorders.  If  hospitalization  is  required  because  of  service -con- 
nected disability,  the  veteran  is  not  required  to  pay  for  it,  re- 
gardless of  his  means.  He  is  not  expected  to  incur  debts  to  pay 
for  hospitalization  for  non  service -connected  disabilities,  but  if 
he  can  pay  for  such  service  he  is  expected  to  secure  it  from  other 
sources . 


This  hospital  also  maintains  an  out-patient  service  for 
service -connected  disabilities  only  and  this  is  furnished  either  at 
the  hospital  or  by  a designated  physician  in  the  veteran's  homo 
town. 

The  following  sums  of  Federal  money  have  been  distributed 
in  Nebraska  as  soldiers’  bonus: 

In  1931,  50  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  was  made  available 
as  loans,  amounting  to  something  over  16  million  dollars. 

In  February,  1936,  the  remaining  50  per  cent  was  issued 
in  bonds  available  the  following  June  of  this,  applications  for 
approximately  16  million  dollars  were  issued  through  the  Veteran’s 
Administration  office  in  Lincoln,  and  another  four  or  five  millions 
wore  distributed  by  application  through  the  Washington  office. 
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CARE  FOE  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


A.  Care  for  the  Blind 


Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Nebraska 
State  Health  Department 

1.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Nebraska  has  a state  law  requir- 
ing the  use  of  a prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  every  newborn  child,  to 
prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  It  Is  not  evident  that  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  exercises  any  responsibility  in  seeing  that  this 
law  is  enforced  or  gives  any  definite  help  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Nebraska  does  not  distribute  a prophylactic 
for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  Department  has  no 
staff  to  cooperate  with  local  communities  in  arranging  for  treatment 
when  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  occur.  At  present-,  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  local  agencies.  The  local  boards  of  health,  on 

the  other  hand,  have  no  authority  to  provide  for  hospitalization 
and  other  care.  If  these  are  provided  at  public  expense,  they  must 
be  authorized  by  county  connis si oners  who  are  charged  with  general 
legislative  responsibility  for  the  county. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a state  health  department  to 
take  all  the  steps  necessary  to  avoid  eye  infection  at  birth.  The 
question  of  whether  the  department  of  health  or  some  other  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  care  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases  must 
be  decided  by  each  state.  In  some,  another  agency  - such  as  the 
prevention  of  blindness  department  of  the  commission  for  the  blind  - 
has  funds  for  providing  immediate  treatment  of  emergency  cases;  of- 
ten, the  state  department  is  reimbursed,  by  the  locality  for  this 
expenditure.  This  arrangement  will  be  discussed  mere  in  detail 
later,  in  considering  the  work  of  a special  state  department  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  Nebraska  law  requires  reporting  of  cases  of  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum.  However,  the  policy  of  the  State  Health  De- 
partment seems  to  be  definitely  one  of  decentralization  of  au- 
thority. 

2.  Syphilis . Since  a considerable  amount  of  blindness 
is  caused  by  inherited  syphilis,  a state  health  department  should 
make  provisions  for  thorough  examination  of  expectant  mothers  and 
for  treatment  in  indigent  cases.  It  would  be  well  within  the  pro- 
vince of  a board  of  health  to  issue  a pamphlet  on  the  subject  of 
congenital  syphilis,  not  only  for  the  indigent  but  for  all  expect- 
ant mothers.  Many  states  are  finding  that  an  effective  method  of 
combating  syphilis  is  to  provido  laboratory  facilities  and  arseni- 
cals  free  both  to  physicians  and  clinics. 
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3.  Other  Communicable  Diseases.  No  definite  inquiry  wa3 
nade  with  reference  to  the  application  of  quarantine  regulations  for 
connunicahle  diseases,  to  reduce  their  incidence.  It  nay  he  said 
that  in  general  the  nore  effective  such  regulations  are  the  less  in- 
payment of  vision  is  likely  to  result  fron  such  diseases  as  diph- 
theria, smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and  measles. 

No  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  adequacy  of  Nebras- 
ka's laboratory  tests  for  diagnosis  and  release  fron  quarantine,  par- 
ticularly as  these  nay  bear  on  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Health  Clinics.  The  State  Department  of  Health  does  not  appear 
to  be  conducting  or  pronoting  prenatal  and  well-child  clinics.  If 
these  are  established,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  including  in  the 
exanination  procedure  a routine  Wasserna nn  test  for  expectant  moth- 
ers, and  tests  for  visual  acuity  and  cross-eyes  in  young  children. 

Health  Education.  The  Department  of  Health  has  no  nursing  staff 
consequently  it  has  nc  provision  for  instructing  county  and  local  pub- 
lic health  nurses  as  to  infectious  eye  diseases  and  general  eye  hjgi  - 
ene. 


The  Nebraska  Department  of  Health  publishes  no  information 
on  eye  health  or  on  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  eye  diseases  and 
defects,  for  distribution  to  the  general  public. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Health  should 
be  more  aggressive  in  carrying  out  its  expressed  or  implied  respon- 
sibility for  the  prevention  of  blindness  fron  communicable  disease. 

State  Education  Department 

Eye  Examinations.  Nebraska  has  a law  - Article  XXII,  Sec- 
tion 6536,  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska,  192?  - which  provides  for 
the  inspection  of  the  eyes  of  school  children  by  the  teacher.  While 
this  nay  be  considered  a satisfactory  beginning  in  school  eye  hygi- 
ene, there  appears  to  be  no  provision  fur  school  medical  Inspection 
to  determine  the  presence  of  defective  vision  cr  ether  physical  de- 
fects. If  a law  providing  for  medical  inspection  docs  not  exist  in 
the  State,  the  advantages  of  such  legislation  should  bo  carefully 
considered.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  learn,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  no  appropriation  for  administering  the  law 
requiring  inspection  of  school  children,  nor  for  instructing  teach- 
ers in  procedures  for  tosting  visual  acuity.  It  is  recommended  that 
survey  be  made  of  the  state  colleges  preparing  teachers  for  service, 
to  determine  what  instruction  is  given  to  fit  then  for  carrying  out 
this  important  legislative  enactment. 

Sight -Saving  Classes.  Nebraska  has  no  sight -saving  classes 
for  children  whose  visual  difficulties  are  a severe  handicap  in  the 
regular  grades.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one  in  500  of  the  school 
population  needs  those  special  educational  advantages.  According  to 
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tho  1930  census,  there  are  332,945  childron  enrolled  In  the  public 
schools  of  Nebraska,  which  would  indicate  that  approximately  660 
children  in  Nebraska  need  this  special  instruction.  There  are  prob- 
ably about  210  such  children  in  cities  and  45C  in  rural  districts. 
Experience  has  shown  that  sight-saving  classes  may  be  organized  more 
easily  in  city  school  systems, 

Nebraska  has  made  an  aggressive  attack  upon  the  problem 
of  educating  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  providing  by  law 
that  the  state  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  grant 
permission  to  a local  school  board  to  establish  and  maintain  day 
school  classes,  having  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  five 
pupils,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  persons  over  the  age  of  five 
years  whoso  parents  or  guardians  are  residents  of  the  State.  The 
financial  provision  varies  from  $300  to  $150  xjer  year  for  each 
pupil,  depending  upon  the  number  enrolled,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
struction for  not  less  than  nine  months  of  each  school  year.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  under  tho  provisions  of  this  law  there 
is  spent  within  the  state  $14,000  annually,  of  which  the  state 
appropriation  is  $4,500.00.  With  slight  modifications,  this  ar- 
rangement could  be  adapted  by  state  law  for  sight -saving  classes, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  this  law  be  amended  to  include  state 
reimbursement  to  school  districts  maintaining  sight-saving  classes. 

Tho  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  education  of  physically  handicapped  children. 

The  Rehabilitation  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education, 
particularly,  has  conducted  an  active  campaign  in  behalf  of  crippled 
childron  which  has  resulted  in  the  admirable  set-up  of  this  work  in 
the  Child  Welfare  Bureau.  In  addition,  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  has  pre- 
pared a statement  proposing  features  that  should  bo  incorporated  in 
a national  program  for  the  promotion,  support  and  improvement  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  of  physically  handicapped  children. 

This  proposal,  if  enacted  into  law  in  Nebraska,  would  Insure  ade- 
quate instruction  of  children  with  severe  eye  difficulties,  both 
those  in  the  regular  day  schools  and  those  who  would  necessarily 
bo  instructed  under  a tutorial  plan  - the  latter  provision  possibly 
solving  satisfactorily  the  problem  of  educating  tho  visually  handi- 
capped child  in  a rural  district. 

Of  course,  any  plan  for  state  participation  in  sight -sav- 
ing class  work,  as  in  other  types  of  special  education,  should  pro- 
vide for  proper  rooms  and  equipment,  we  Unprepared  teachers,  and  an 
adequately  trained  supervisory  personnel.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  at  present  the  administration  of  the  state  laws  for  education 
of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  does  not  include  all  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

Health  Education.  These  activities  are  not  definitely 
incorporated  in  the  school  system  of  Nebraska;  Health  teaching 
in  schools;  lighting  arrangements  for  minimum  eyestrain;  sanitary 
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arrangements  to  prevent  spread  of  disease;  follow-up  into  hone  - 
nursing  care  and  instruction  in  the  correction  of  eye  defects  and 
other  health  problems;  school  clinics  or  other  financial  arrangements 
for  indigent  children  requiring  eye  care  and  treatment.  While  the 
subject  of  a school  health  program  is  too  large  to  be  discussed  in 
this  report,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  a large  by-product  of 
sight  conservation  when  a state  education  department  cooperates  with 
local  school  districts  in  setting  up  an  efficient  health  program  in 
the  public  schools. 

State  Department  of  Labor  and  Workmen' s Compensation  Bureau . 
Apparently  the  Labor  department  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  a good 
code  for  head  and  eye  protection,  and  workmen's  compensation  lav/s  re- 
quire compensation  for  visual  losses,  however,  there  is  no  active 
campaign  for  sight  conservation  in  industry,  although  the  aggressive 
safety  campaign  in  which  Nebraska  is  now  engaged  will  naturally  re- 
sult in  a saving  of  eyes. 

State  Provisions  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

Commission  for  the  Blind.  Nebraska  has  a State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  but  it  has  no  funds.  This  brings  up  the  question  as 
to  what  state  action  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  such  a commis- 
sion with  funds  and  power  to  act.  This  report,  of  course,  deals  only 
with  the  possibility  of  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  set  up  a now  and  independent  department  to  carry  on 
activities  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  if  3tops  arc  taken  to  in- 
corporate such  activities  in  certain  departments  already  in  exist- 
ence. however,  there  is  no  reason  why  a state  should  not  engage  in 
prevention  work  as  a separate  entity. 

Social  Security  Act.  The  Nebraska  Social  Security  Act  con- 
tains important  provisions3  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  since  it 
states  that  "no  assistance  shall  be  granted  or  continued  to  any  per- 
son whose  eyesight  may  be  partially  or  wholly  restored  by  medical, 
surgical  or  other  treatment,  provided  that  a certificate  in  writing 
to  that  effect  is  given  by  the  examining  oculist  and  the  person  con- 
sents to  surgical  or  other  treatment";  and  it  also  states  that  as- 
sistance my  be  granted  to  the  person  who  is  in  need  of  treatment 
either  to  prevent  blindness  or  to  restore  sight,  without  regard  to 
whether  such  a person  is  blind  under  the  definition  of  blindness  in 
Section  2.  Section  30  provides  for  payment  of  travol  and  other  ex- 
pense necessary  for  an  individual  to  receive  treatment  at  the  hospi- 
tal or  clinic  designated  by  the  state  committee.  If  these  sections 
could  be  put  into  effect,  it  would  seen  that  the  problem  of  the  ac- 
tual case  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  so  far  as  the  indi- 
gent population  of  the  state  is  concerned,  would  be  well  on  the  way 
to  solution. 


1.  Laws,  Neb.  (Spec.  Soss.)  1935:  p.  1^9. 
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Suggestions  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department.  If  a 
department  for  the  prevention  of  ‘blindness  should  he  set  up  in  Ne- 
braska, it  would  probably  be  as  a division  of  some  existing  welfare 
agency  or  of  an  agency  which  my  be  established  as  the  result  of  the 
studies  now  being  made  under  the  Survey  of  Social  Resources  and  the 
Governor's  Planning  Board.  With  the  present  set-up,  it  seems  ad- 
visable that  such  a department  be  under  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau, 
even  if  this  night  appear  to  limit  it  to  the  prevention  of  blindness 
among  children.  It  is  understood  that  the  Bureau  engages  in  some 
work  with  adults. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  highly  specialized  services  are 
necessary  to  save  the  sight  of  citizens  threatened  with  blindness, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally  accepted  that  the  state  should 
have  an  agency  responsible  for  these  cases.  Blindness  is  relatively 
infrequent  and  scattered  throughout  a state.  Only  through  a depart- 
ment organized  to  bring  an  individual  to  the  needed  services,  or  vice 
versa,  can  the  problem  be  net.  This  usually  requires  the  employment 
of  one  or  more  persons  specially  trained  in  the  methods  of  saving 
sight,  who  know  tile  resources  available  in  the  state  for  medical, 
surgical,  hospital,  nursing,  and  social  service. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  a prevention  of  blindness  de- 
partment to  have  an  emergency  fund  to  bo  drawn  upon  for  reasonable 
remuneration  of  eye  physicians  and  for  all  other  necessary  assist- 
ance. With  this  arrangement,  no  time  would  be  lost  in  providing 
the  required  treatment  while  responsibility  for  its  payment  was 
being  determined.  It  is  understood  that  local  communities  would 
be  expected  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  treatment  of  their  own 
residents  - that  whenever  possible  the  state  expenditure  would  bo 
repaid  by  the  municipality. 

Since  a number  of  state  agencies  have  some  responsibility 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,  the 
division  proposed  in  this  section  of  the  report  should  so  far  as 
possible  act  as  a clearing  house  for  them,  and  should  take  the  load 
in  formulating  the  state  program  of  prevention  work. 

The  state  department  should  assume  a large  part  of  the 
task  of  educating  public  health  nurses,  including  school  nurses, 
in  their  responsibility  for  the  conservation  of  sight.  Successful 
work  has  been  done  in  various  localities  through  eye  study  groups 
of  public  health  nurses  and  social  workers  having  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  conservation  of  vision.  The  department  would  be- 
come, so  far  as  its  resources  permitted,  an  educational  agency  to 
enlighten  the  citizens  of  the  state  as  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  blindness  may  be  prevented  and  sight  saved. 

The  prevention -of -blindness  worker  should  have  had 
sufficient  specialized  training  to  insure  a thorough  understand- 
ing of  eye  problems.  The  Society  has  cooperated  with  state  and 
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local  organizations  by  providing  scholarships  to  assist  in  the  train- 
ing of  such  workers  under  competent  supervision. 

Experience  has  shown  that  prevention  of  blindness  work  is 
done  nost  effectively  under  the  guidance  of  an  advisory  committee 
representing  medical,  educational,  public  health  and  welfare  groups* 

State  prevention  programs  necessarily  vary  because  of  dif- 
fering  conditions.  Eor  this  reason,  if  the  budget  permitted  it  woulx3 
be  desirable  for  the  prevention  department  to  make  surveys  from,  time 
to  time,  both  to  provide  factual  information  on  which  to  plan  its  ov; 
program  and  also  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  needed  legislation. 

It  is  realized  that  this  report  has  done  nothing  more  than 
to  suggest  the  ways  in  which  a state  like  Nebraska  my  undertake  an 
active  program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  If*  these  suggestion 
are  favorably  considered,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  will  be  glad  to  give  further  assistance  in  the  way  of  vis- 
its from  staff  members  to  help  fornulato  definite  plans,  in  the  trai 
ing  of  personnel,  and  in  other  ways  as  the  need  arises, 

Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Blind  and  Opportunities  Avail- 
able  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  in  Nebraska 


NEBRASKA  SERVICES  FCEE  THE  BLIND 

American  Red  Cross,  ’Omaha  Chapter,  Committee  on  the  Blind 

Blind  Beggars  Exempt  from  Vagrancy  law 

Blind  Voters  Assisted  at  Polls 

Braille  Publishing  House 

Care  and  Education  of  Deaf-Blind  (The) 

County  Aid  for  the  Blind 

Nebraska  Association  of  workers  for  the  Blind 
Nebraska  Branch,  Iowa  Blind  Products 
Nebraska  Society  for  the  Blind 
Omaha  Association  for  the  Blind 

Omaha  Free  Public  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind 
State  School  for  the  Blind 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Urban  League  Community  Center,  Department  for  Negrb  Blind 


CIVIC  CLUBS 

Nebraska  State  Associations  of  Lions  Clubs 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Omaha 

NO  STATUTES  OR  PROVISIONS  IN  NEBRASKA 

State  Aid  for  Blind  Babies 

State  Paid  Readers  to  Blind  Students 

Summer  School  for  Adult  Blind 


INOPERATIVE 


Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind 

Board  of  Control  Authorized  to  Improve  Conditions 
of  the  Blind 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

See  Report  by  Lewis  II.  Carris,  Director, 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 


STATE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BUND 
NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBRASKA 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
C.S.  NEE.  1929:  83-301  to  83-319 


I.  Purpose: 

"The  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  culture  and  training  of 
the  (“blind ) to  the  end  that  the  pupils. my  “be  re- 

turned to  society  capahle  of  “becoming  self-sustaining  and  use- 
ful citizens." 

II.  Attendance 

1.  Eligibility: 

a.  "All  blind  persons  and  those  blind  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  oannot  acquire  an  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  state,  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  and  of 
good  moral  character — . " 

b.  Admission  of  non-residents: 

Non-residents  my  be  admi tiled  by  complying  with  require- 
ments for  citizens  of  state  and  paying  a sun  fixed  by  tfcfc 
Board  of  (trustees)  Control,  in  advance. 

2.  Financial  responsibility: 

a.  Education  to  be  provided  without  charge 

b.  Clothing  and  transportation  to  be  provided 

1)  Parents  or  guardians  to  furnish  suitable  clothing,  pay 
transportation  to  and  from  institutions  and  support 
pupil  during  summer  vacation. 

2)  If  pupil  not  supplied,  superintendent  shall  provide 
clothing  and  transportation  and  collect  as  follows : 
a)  Superintendent  to  make  out  certified  account  of 

cost  against  parent  or  guardian  if  pupil  be  a 
minor,  or  against  pupil,  if  no  parents,  or  pupil 
has  reached  age  of  majority;  account  to  be  remit- 
ted to  treasurer  of  county  from  which  pupil  came 
to  institution;  treasurer  to  collect  by  suit  if 
necessary  and  remit  to  superintendent. 


b)  If  pupil  is  dcclarod  a pauper,  account  is  to  "bo 
paid  from  county  general  fund  (C.S.  Neb.  1929  : 83- 
130.)  When  an  inmte  of  any  public  charitable  in- 
stitution is  unable  to  provide  suitable  clothing 
and  has  no  parent  or  guardian  able  to  do  so,  county 
board  of  county  front  which  sent,  shall  declare  such 
person  a pauper  and  provide  cost  of  clothing  fron 
county  general  fund. 

3.  Compulsory  Education  of  the  blind  (C.S.  Neb.  1929:  79-1902  to 
79-1903). 

a.  Provisions  of  the  conpulsory  education  law  shall  not  apply 
to  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated 
for  work  done  in  the  school. 

b.  Conpulsory  education  in  school  for  the  blind 

1)  Age  - fron  seven  to  20  years. 

2)  Residents  of  the  state. 

3)  Persons  who  by  reason  of  partial  or  total  blindness  are 
unable  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  common  schools. 

4)  Length  of  tern  - until  graduated  or  discharged  by  the 
superintendent. 

5)  Exemptions 

(a)  Persons  being  privately  or  otherwise  educated. 

(b)  Those  who  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  incapaci- 
ty are  ineligible  to  admission  to  the  school. 

1.  Annual  school  census  of  the  blind  (C.S.  Web.  1929:  79-1511). 

a.  On  April  first  of  each  year,  county  superintendent  shall 
report  to  superintendent  of  school  for  the  blind,  the  nano, 
age,  residence,  and  post  office  address  of  every  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6 and  21  who  is  blind  or  blind  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bo  unable  to  acquire  an  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

b.  Conpulsory  school  law  of  1901  (C.S.  Neb.  1929:  79-1918)  re- 
quires the  following  information  concerning  the  blind  child 

1)  Name,  date  and  place  of  birth,  color,  sex,  and  post  of- 
fice address. 

2)  Information  given  on  oath  of  parent  or  guardian. 

3)  Above  information  to  be  sent  to  county  supper intondent 
who  shall  immediately  transmit  it  to  superintendent  of 
school  for  the  blind. 

4)  All  of  above  data  shall  be  sent  to  director  of  the  state 
child  welfare  bureau. 

5)  Penalty 

a)  For  refusal  to  take  oath  or  for  giving  false  informa- 
tion: fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars . 

b)  For  failure  to  enforce  law:  sane  as  above  penalty. 

III.  Administration  by  Board  of  Control 

1.  Shall  have  oversight  and  general  control  over  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind  (C.S.  Neb.  1929:  83-109). 

2.  Shall  appoint  superintendent,  steward,  and  physician.  (C.S. 
Neb.  1929:  83-111). 
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a.  Superintendent  shall  appoint  assistants  and  employees 
except  as  above  and  shall  have  power  to  discharge  then 
for  cause.  (C.S,  Net.  1929:  83-112). 

b.  Superintendent  shall  give  bond  with  penalties  of  ten 
thousand  ($10,000.)  dollars  (C.S.  Neb.  Supp.  1933: 

12-119). 

c.  Physician*s  Duties 

1)  Shall  visit  institution  daily  during  sessions  of 
school  and  at  other  tines  as  needed. 

2)  Shall  watch  sanitary  condition  of  buildings  and 
premises  and  notify  superintendent  of  defects. 

3)  Shall  keep  account  of  cases  treated  and  date  thereof. 

4)  Shall  nake  report  to  board  (of  Control)  setting  forth 
sanitary  conditions  of  institutions;  said  report  to 

be  included  in  report  of  board  (of  Control)  to  governor. 


History 

Established  in  1875  as  ’’Institute  for  the  Blind,"  name 
changed  to  "School  for  the  Blind"  by  statute  in  1909.  Created 
through  the  efforts  of  Sanuel  Bacon  (blind)  who  served  as  super- 
intendent for  two  years. 

Site  and  Property 

Value  of  land  and  buildings,  $167,000  dollars.  Ten  acres, 
five  under  cultivation.  There  are  three  buildings.  Administration 
includes  dormitories  and  class  rooms,  others  include  laundry,  engine 
room  and  industrial  shop. 

Compulsory  Attendance 


While  the  Nebraska  law  delegates  power  to  the  Superintendent 
to  compel  attendance  of  pupils  with  defective  vision,  practically  he 
finds  this  a very  hard  provision  to  enforce  for  various  reasons.  In 
several  cases  in  near-by  counties,  the  Superintendent  has  been  able 
to  use  some  pressure  from  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  county  attorney  compelling  attendance. 

Admission  of  Pupils 


Superintendent  of  the  School  and  the  physician  pass  upon 
the  pupils. 
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APP  LIC  ATI  Oil 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO 

THE  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1.  Give  full  nano  of  applicant 

2.  When  horn:  Year Month Day  of  Month 

3.  Father’s  name Mother’s  none 

4.  Are  parents  related  in  any  way  by  birth? In  what  decree? 

5.  Are  parents  livinc? 

6.  Address  of  Parent  or  Guardian:  P.0. County 

7.  Where  was  applicant  born? __ 

8.  Was  applicant  born  blind? 9*  If  not,  at  what  aco  was  sight 

lost  ? 

10.  What  was  the  cause? 

11.  Is  blindness  total  or  partial? 

12.  Is  applicant  of  sound  nind  and  susceptible  of  mental  culture? 

13.  Has  applicant  any  contagious  or  eruptive  disease? 

14.  Has  applicant  any  bodily  deformity? 

15.  If  so,  what  is  its  nature? 

16.  Has  applicant  been  successfully  vaccinated? 

17.  If  so,  when  was  vaccination  performed? 

18.  Does  applicant  use  tobacco  or  spirituous  liquor  in  any  form? 

19.  As  all  pupils  are  expected  to  attend  church  at  least  once  every 

Sunday,  what  church  is  desired  that  applicant  attend? 

2C.  Who  will  provide  clothing,  keep  same  in  good  repair,  pay  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses,  and  take  charge  of  applicant  during 
vacation? 

We  the  undersigned,  are  acquainted  with 

and  do  certify  that  the  above  answers  are  true  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief. 


Witnesses: • p.Q. 

; P..0 

; P.0._; 

As  this  is  simply  a school,  and  not  an  asylum,  reformatory, 

or  hospital,  if  it  is  found  that  the  applicant  does  not  make 

sufficient  procress  in  the  school,  or  that  ho  will  not  ohcy  its 
reculations,  it  will  he  considered  for  the  lest  interest  of  all 
concerned  that  he  he  removed. 


ADMISSION  CARD 


NAME Ilone  A&cLre  s s 

Admitted  to From County Date 

(Name  of  Institution) 

Born Civil  Condition 

(Year)  (Month)  (Day) 

Name  of  relative  or  friend Relationship. 

Addr e s s 

Cause  for  admission ■ 

(State  finding  and  judgment  or  order  of  Court,  Board,  Commission, 
Etc.  ) 


Condition  on  Admission 

(Report  of  institution  medical  officer  on  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition) 


Treatment  prescribed 

Assigned  to 

(Department  of  employment  or  instruction) 

Remarks: Changes  in  treatment,  employment  etc., 

must  bo  reported  to  the  Board  promptly. 


This  card  must  be  completed  and 
mailed  to  the  Board  within  ten 
days  of  admission 


Signed 


Supt. 
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Eye  Examination 

Eye  examinations  are  made  by  the  School  Physician. 
Physician^  Certificate 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  exanined_ of 

and  find  that  h sight  is  defective  to  such  a degree  that  _he 

cannot  be  educated  in  the  cornon  schools,  that he  is  free  fron 

any  contagious  disease,  that  he  has  been  successfully  vaccinated 

within  the  past  two  years,  and  is  in  general  good  health. 


Local  Physician 


Physician  to  the  School  for  the  Blind 


Bo.  M 
Bate_ 
Name_ 


Degree  of  Blindness  for  Admission  of  Pupil 

There  is  no  arbitrary  line  drawn.  A pupil  is  usually 
admitted  whose  vision  is  so  defective  as  to  prevent  hin  fron  se- 
curing an  education  through  the  public  school  system. 

Nationality 

The  School  makes  no  distinction  in  race  or  creed.  In 
1935,  there  were,  in  addition  to  white  children,  three  negroes 
and  one  Winnebago  Indian. 

Coeducation 

The  boys  and  girls  recite  in  classes  together,  but  at 
other  tines  they  do  not  mingle. 

School  Program 

Classes  from  primary  grades  through  high  school.  The 
School  program  has  no  kindergarten. 


Age 

P.  0._ 
County. 
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Report  Card 


NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
REPORT  OF 


For  month  ending 193 


SUBJECT  GRADE  SUBJECT  GRADE 


Literary  Dept. 

Musical  Dept. 

Reading 

Yiolin 

Tactile  Writing 

Orchestra 

Type  Writing 

Tactile  Music 

Arithmetic 

Chorus 

Geography 

Voice 

Grammar 

Piano 

Physiology 

English 

History 

Mathematics 

Industrial  Dept. 

Script  Writing 
Latin 

Piano  Tuning 
Broom  Making 

Literature  Hammock -Netting 

Spelling 

Bead-Work 

Science 

Reed 

Social  Science 

Cooking 

Brush 


Deport oent 


EXPLANATION  OF  MARKS: 

99  to  IOC  denotes  excellent. 
85  to  99  denotes  good. 

75  to  85  denotes  fair. 

Below  75  denotes  poor. 

60  and  below  denotes  bad. 


Superintendent . 

Length  of  School  Session 

The  School  is  in  session  fron  8:00  a.  n.  f until  4:00  p.  n. } 
for  nine  calender  months,  36  weeks  with  two  weeks  vacation  at  Christ- 
mas . 
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Study  Time  Allotment 

First  the  literary  classes;  second,,  nusical  and  indus- 
trial instruction.  "In  the  public  schools"  the  Superintendent 
said,  "a  pupil  usually  has  12  years  of  scholastic  work,  while  in 
a school  for  the  blind  it  is  necessary  to  have  a longer  period 
of  study  because  of  the  special  attention  given  to  nusical  and 
vocational  development  as  well  as  to  literary  and  acadenic 
studies." 

Music 

Pupils  are  taught  all  string  and  wind  instruments,  pipe- 
organ,  piano,  voice,  harmony,  chorus  and  orchestral  work. 

Industrial  Department 

Includes  typewriting,  piano-tuning,  piano  repairing, 
broon-making,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  bead  work  (for  finger 
training),  mat-naking,  cane -seating  (all  kinds),  basketry  and 
hammocks.  In  this  department  one  teacher  devotes  full  time  to 
the  larger  boys,  another  teacher  divides  time  between  the  smaller 
boys  and  girls. 

Recreation 


Pupils  attend  the  movies,  take  hikes,  have  picnics, 
play  cards,  checkers,  and  some  are  members  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Group . 

Living  Quarters 

The  girls  are  divided  into  two  groups,  older  and 
younger.  The  older  girls  are  on  the  third  floor  and  the 
3rounger  girls  on  the  second  floor.  The  girls'  supervisor 
lives  on  the  floor  with  the  younger  girls.  The  same  plan 
is  carried  out  on  the  boys'  side. 

Teachers'  Duties 

In  addition  to  instruction  the  teachers  dine  with 
pupils,  direct  table  manners  and  are  expected  to  assist  In  the 
matters  of  discipline.  The  Superintendent  ordinarily  conducts 
chapel,  but  the  teachers  do  so  on  special  occasions. 

Teachers'  Salary  Schedule 

The  schedule  applies  to  all  teachers.  Minimum 
$61.75,  maximum  $66.50,  plus  maintenance.  This  is  for  the 
nine  months  school  year.  Nebraska  has  no  retirement  fund 
for  teachers. 
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Hospital  and  Nurse 

The  hospital  is  a separate  unit  in  the  min  "building  and 
has  accommodations  for  eight  "beds.  The  School  has  no  resident  train- 
ed nurse. 

Officers 1 and  Teachers T Staff 


The  staff  of  13  is  composed  of  superintendent , matron, 
physician,  commercial  instructor,  orchestra  conductor,  two  indus- 
trial teachers,  primary,  English,  music  and  high  school  teachers, 
and  two  supervisors. 

Domestic  Staff 

There  are  six  maids,  an  engineer,  assistant  engineer  and 
night  watchman. 

Library 

The  School  library  has  approximately  2,500  Braille  and 
1,000  inkprint  books.  Circulation  throughout  the  state  when  re- 
quested. 

Children  Who  Should  Be  in  Sight -saving  Classes 


There  are  several  pupils  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  who 
would  naturally  be  in  sight-saving  classes  if  there  were  any  such 
now  in  operation  in  the  larger  city  schools.  In  1935,  there  were 
approximately  four  or  five  children  in  the  School  who  should  have 
been  in  such  a class.  (See  report  of  national  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. ) 

School  Census  yearly  by  County  Superintendent  to  Superintendent  of 
School  for  the  Blind:  (Letter  goes  with  this  form  from  Superintend- 

ent of  School  for  the  Blind. ) 

KEP0RT  OF  BLEED  PERSONS  in  the  County  of , State 

of  NEBRASKA.,  including  all  persons  Blind  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to 
be  able  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  Common  Schools. 

For  the  year  ending  April  1st,  19 ' 

Superintendent  of  Schools 


Co.  Neb. 

(In  compliance  with  Chapter  22,  Sec.  13,  Compiled  Statutes,  9th 
Edition. ) 
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Wane 

Age 

Sex 

Postoffice  Address 

Parent’s  Name 



1 

School  Census 

The  Superintendent  reported  that  only  about  one -half  of  the 
county  superintendents  replied  to  letter  asking  for  school  census  of 
"blind  children  and  that  the  returns  arc  not  adequate. 


Report  of  Health  of  School  Population 
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NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
(Institution) 

Report  of  Chief  Executive  Officer  for  Month  Ending 19. 

11 


HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  POPUIATION 


MALE 


INMATES 
FEM\IE  ' 


Sick,  not  requiring  hospital 
treatment,  at  last  report, 
Sick,  not  requiring  hospital 
treatment,  this  month. 
Receiving  hospital  treatment 
not  surgical,  at  last  re- 
port, 

Receiving  hospital  treatment 
not  surgical,  this  month, 
Surgical  operations,  last 
report , 

Surgical  operations,  this 


EMPLOYEES 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


TO- 

TAL 


month, 

TOTAL  SICK  AND  INJURED 


THIS  MONTH, 

Days  lost  from  wounds  and 
sickness  not  requiring 
hospital  treatment, 

Days  lost  in  hospitals, 


TOTAL  DAYS  LOST  FROM 
WOUNDS  AND  SICKNESS, 


IN  HOSPITAL 
(NAME ) 

DISEASE 

ADMIT- 

TED 

DIS- 

CHARGED 

1 

HOSPITAL 
( NAME ) 

x.L. 

DISEASE 

ADMIT- 

TED 

DIS- 

CHARGED 



— 

DIETARY : 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 


SEND  TO  OFFICE  OF  BOARD  BY  10TH  DAY  OF  SUCCEEDING  MONTH 
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DISCMC-E  GIRD.  Form  No.  19 -E  Institution  No. 

NAME  ilOMS  ADDRESS 


DISCHARGED  FROM t DATE 

(NAME  OF  INSTITUTION) 

TRANSFERRED  TO DY  WHAT  AUTHORITY 

(NAME  OF  INSTITUTION) 

REASON  FOR  DISCHARGE  GR  TRANSFER 

(IN  CASE  OF  DEATH,  GIVE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH) 


RECORD  WHILE  IN  INSTITUTION 

(CONDUCT,  PROGRESS,  ETC.) 


RESULTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  CARS 

(IMPROVEMENT,  CURE,  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT,  ETC.) 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  INSTITUTION  

IN  CASE  OF  DEATH.  STATE  DISPOSITION  OF  DOPY 
REMARKS : 


__ SIGNED 

(USE  OTHER  SIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION) 


SUPT. 
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School  Attendance 

September,  1935  - June,  1936.  Total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled at  School,  6k;  total  number  of  students  graduated,  two;  total 
number  of  students  left  before  graduation,  five.  Of  these  five,  one- 
girl,  22  years  of  age,  received  all  the  teaching  education  the  School 
could  give  her;  one  girl  25  years  of  ago,  was  removed  for  mental 
reasons;  one  boy  was  a mental  and  epileptic  case;  one  girl,  seven 
years  old,  was  withdrawn  by  parents;  one  girl,  20  years  old,  had  her 
sight  improved  by  an  operation. 

Movement  of  School  Population 


Report  from  Superintendent  to  the  hoard  monthly  includes 
population  of  school,  the  gain  and  loss  of  pupils,  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  miscellaneous  accounting  of  individuals. 

Occupation  follows d by JForne r Student s of  the  School 

Eight  pupils  are  following  broom-making  and  allied  trades; 
seven  or  eight  are  piano  tuners;  two  pupils  have  taken  up  osteopathy; 
two  chicken  raising;  three  teaching;  two  stereotyping;  one  typing 
commercially;  one  a manager  of  a large  business  concern;  throe  are 
musicians;  one  manager  of  a movie  house;  one  is  a partner  in  a chain 
store;  one  is  a manager  of  a largo  oil  industry  having  branches  in 
more  than  half  the  states  in  the  Union;  and  two  are  ministers. 

School  not  Accredited  to  the  University  of  Nebraska 

The  School  for  the  Blind  is  not  technically  accredited  to 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  thought  is  that  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible for  a person  who  is  blind  or  who  has  seriously  defective  vi- 
sion to  do  the  work,  particularly  in  science  which  is  required  for 
full  accreditment.  Many  blind  pupils,  however , have  boon  accepted 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  have  successfully  earned  their 
degrees. 

Per  Capita  Cost 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  the  per  capita  cost  was 
$41.20  per  month. 

CARE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  -BUND : 

Laws , Neb , (Special)  1935:  Oh,  32,  pp.  191  to  193, 

I.  Administration: 

By  Board  of  Control  with  approval  of  Governor  and  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

II . Lenef ic iar io s : 

Children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  21  years  who  are  both 
blind  and  deaf. 
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III,  lowers  and  duties  of  Hoard 

1.  May  employ  mother -teachers  and  provide  for  maintenance  of 
toth  mother -teachers  and  deaf -"blind  children. 

2.  May,  upon  written  request  of  parents  and  guardians,  send 
such  children  as  it  considers  subjects  for  education  to 

a.  The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind  for  a tern  of  not  to 
exceed  ton  years,  whenever  a department  for  deaf-blind 
children  shall  have  been  established  there. 

b.  The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  near  Boston. 

c.  Any  other  institution  in  the  United  States  maintaining 
an  accredited  school  for  such  children. 

3.  M ay  continue  for  a longer  tern  such  meritorious  children 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  school. 

4.  Shall  not  withdraw  such  children  from  the  school  without 
the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  or  in  the  case  of 
Perkins  Institute,  their  Board  of  Control. 

5.  Shall  pay  expenses  of  instruction  and  support,  including 
travel,  for  such  children  out  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Education- 
al and  Maintenance  Fund;  parents  or  guardians,  if  able  to 
pay  whole  or  part,  shall  reimburse  state  to  extent  of  abil- 
ity. 

6.  Shall  direct  and  supervise  such  pupils  with  advise  of  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  shall,  in  annual  re- 
port to  governor,  state  number,  cost,  expenditure  of  appro- 
priation and  reimbursement. 

IV.  Deaf  and  Blind  Educational  and  Maintenance  Fund 

1.  Permanent  fund  established  in  office  of  State  Treasurer 

2.  Biennial  appropriation  of  $5000  to  June  30,  1937* 

When  the  School  for  the  Blind  session  opens,  in  the  fall  of 
1936,  they  will  have  two  deaf-blind  children,  each  having  a separate 
teacher  and  each  having  quarters  by  themselves  in  the  same  corridor 
of  the  School. 

Superintendent , Schoo 1 for  the  Blind 

The  present  Superintendent  was  a teacher  in  the  school 
from  1896  to  1903;  he  then  became  Superintendent  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Ashton  C.  Shallenborgor  on  February  1,  1909 , serving  two 
years;  again  became  Superintendent  on  January  1,  1913  under  the 
appointment  of  Governor  John  II.  More  head.  On  July  1,  1913,  the 
School  went  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  which 
had  been  created  by  a constitutional  amendment  and  the  Superin- 
tendent was  appointed  by  this  Board  and  has  continued  in  office 
ever  since. 

Treasurer 


Expenses  of  School:  All  funds  for  the  School  are  in  the 

custody  of  the  State  Treasurer.  Expenses  are  paid  on  vouchors  prop- 
erly sworn  to,  approved  first  by  the  Superintendent,  then  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  next  by  the  auditor,  last  by  the  Treasurer  who 
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draws  the  state  warrant.  This  is  afterwards  countersigned  By  tho 
State  auditor  and  returned  through  the  Board  of  Control,  records  Be- 
ing nade  on  each  step  of  its  progress . The  Bill  is  then  paid  By  the 
Board  of  Control  with  the  warrant  drawn  in  the  manner  indicated,  and 
notice  is  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  the  number  of 
the  warrant  and  date  when  it  was  drawn.  The  amount  to  Bo  expended 
By  the  School  is  determined  By  the  State  Board  of  Control,  the  leg- 
islature usually  appropriating  a Imp  sura  for  the  activities  under 
the  Board  of  Control.  The  legislature  has  the  right  to  make  tho 
maintenance  appropriation  directly  to  the  School  for  tho  Blind,  ac- 
cording to  its  discretion,  which  has  Been  done  several  Bienniums,  or 
in  a Imp  sm  to  the  Board  of  Control  which  arranges  the  quota  to 
Be  used  By  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Physical  Training 

The  School  has  no  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  or  athletic 
field.  Teachers  plan  such  exercises  as  walking,  etc.  There  is  no 
physical  instructor. 

Field  Agent 


A field  worker  would  Be  of  vast  assistance  to  the  school 
in  reporting  children  who  should  attend  tho  school  and  do  follow-up 
work  in  regard  to  graduates.  As  it  is  now,  the  Superintendent  is 
obliged  to  depend  largely  upon  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils 
and  the  annual  census  reports  from  county  superintendents,  which  are 
only  partially  effective  as  a means  of  learning  of  new  pupils  who 
should  enter  the  school. 

Beply  to  Suggestions  made  By  tho  Superintendent  in  his  1955  Beport 
Mfa.de  to  the  State  Board  of  Control: 

Beport,  July,  1935:  The  Superintendent  in  his  report  to 

the  State  Board  of  Control  of  July  1,  1935,  asked  the  Board  to  re- 
store the  number  of  employees  which  had  Been  withdrawn  at  the  time 
of  the  depression.  This  the  Board  has  graciously  done  and  with  an- 
other teacher  on  the  force,  another  maid  and  an  assistant  to  the 
engineer,  the  Superintendent  feels  that  he  will  get  along  much  Bet- 
ter new  than  during  the  three  previous  years. 

Talking  Book  Machines 

The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind  is  tho  distributing 
agency  for  55  Talking  Book  Machines  to  Be  loaned  to  needy  Blind  per- 
sons, which  is  Nebraska's  quota  of  the  50CC  Talking  Book  Machines 
manufactured  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  "Talking  Book"  to  Be  used  on  these  machines  is  a hook  re- 
corded for  the  Blind  on  special  long-playing  phonographic  records, 
each  disc  playing  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  A novel  of  average 
length  can  Be  recorded  on  twelve  to  fifteen  twelve -inch  discs,  each 
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disc  weighing  five  ounces.  The  records  nay  "be  "borrowed  "by  "blind 
people  of  Nebraska  possessing  a Talking  Book  Machine  fron  the 
Omaha  Free  Public  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind.  Postage 
both  ways  is  free.  New  titles  are  being  added  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  each  month. 

Summer  School  for  Adults 


The  Superintendent  favors  conducting  a six-xveeks  summer 
course  at  tlie  School  for  the  Blind  for  adult  blind  who  have  lost 
their  sight  after  school  age.  This  would  make  use  of  state  equip- 
ment not  otherwise  used  during  the  time  when  the  children  are  not 
in  attendance  at  the  school.  In  some  six  states  or  more,  the 
schools  for  the  blind  have  an  intensive  course  for  adults  in  the 
summer,  supported  by  grants  from  the  state.  Adults  who  are  newly 
blinded  come  to  the  school  for  this  training  in  finger -reading, 
typewriting,  manual  training,  and,  by  associating  with  other  blind 
people,  learn  how  to  overcome  their  handicap. 

Remarks 


No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  class-rooms.  The  School  was  closed 
and  the  children  and  teachers  had  left  for  the  summer  vacation  at 
the  time  the  visitor  was  there.  Statements  as  given  by  the  Super- 
intendent are  recorded  in  this  report.  It  would  seem  that  the  op- 
portunity for  physical  education  is  a need  which  should  be  remedied 
in  the  near  future.  One  educator  of  many  years  standing  said  that 
he  would  put  the  physical  education  and  development  of  blind  chil- 
dren first  on  the  requirements  of  a School  for  the  Blind.  Children 
who  are  without  sight  need  to  be  developed  along  the  physical  lines 
even  more  than  seeing  children.  They  need  to  bo  taught  how  to  walk 
correctly,  swim,  take  part  in  athletic  sports,  and  in  various  ways 
develop  their  muscles  and  give  then  a training  that  will  be  useful 
to  them  all  of  their  lives.  This  lack  of  physical  instruction  seems 
to  be  of  such  importance  in  the  well  rounded  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  blind  children  that  it  is  hoped  such  a department  may  be  es- 
tablished in  the  near  future.  The  School  is  handicapped  in  net  hav- 
ing a field  worker  to  find  children  who  should  be  in  the  School  and 
to  follow  up  the  graduates  of  the  School. 


AMERICAN  BED  CROSS.  0M&I3A  CHAPTER 
CQNMETTEE  ON  WORN  FOB  TTiF  BLIND 


History 


The  Chapter,  located  at  430  Omaha  Loan  & Building  Associ- 
ation Building,  15th  & Dodge  Sts.,  Omaha,  has  conducted  Braille  hand 
transcribing  for  several  years  and  is  now  branching  out  to  embrace 
Creator  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
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Purpose 


Its  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  pro grans  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  other  cities  and  states;  to  make  a survey  to  obtain 
the  names  of  all  those  who  arc  industrially  unemployable  because  of 
poor  eye -sight.  To  include  a project,  supervised  by  this  office  and 
paid  by  the  Adult  Educational  program.  To  have  visits  made  to  blind 
people  in  Onaha  and  ascertain  their  needs  and  conditions,  and  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  learned  a trade  or  vocation  and  their  wish 
for  further  instruction.  To  offer  to  then  teaching  in  Braille  read- 
ing and  writing.  To  appoint  a committee  to  study  the  establishment 
of  a service  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  handi- 
craft with  the  objective  of  self -maintenance,  and  any  other  service 
to  the  blind  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  then. 

Committee  on  the  Blind 

Chairman,  Mr.  E.  S.  Waterbury,  c/o  Fontenelle  hotel,  Onaha; 
Mr.  Raymond  Young,  624  Onaha  national  Bank  Bldg.;  Mrs.  .Arthur  Dunbar, 
1620  South  53rd  St.,  Omaha;  Mr.  C.  II.  Slayton,  2870  Vane  St.,  Onaha; 
Miss  Rosemary  Tuttle,  Executive  Secretary,  Red  Cross. 

Braille  Project. 

American  Red  Cross,  Omaha  Chapter,  cooperating  with  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  organized  in  March,  1936  as  a tempo- 
rary measure  of  relief,  a class  for  instruction  in  Braille  hand- 
transcribing.  This  class  is  held  in  the  office  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  materials  are  paid  for  by  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. The  present  class  numbers  45  pupils.  Of  this  number  the 
majority  are  girls.  Pupils  are  paid  by  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, at  a rate  based  on  46  hours  per  month.  Some  of  the  private 
pupils  and  Technical  High  School  Pupils  expect  to  continue  as  vol- 
unteer Braille  hand-transcribers. 

Chairman  of  Braille  transcribing:  Miss  Mary  McShanc,  450 

South  4oth  St.,  Omaha.  Supervisor  of  class:  Mrs . Zola  N.  Zcrbaugh. 

(Salary  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education).  Instructor:  Mr.  Willis  T. 

Woolheator.  Assistant  Instructor:  Mr.  Shelton  Paine.  Report  on 
Braille  Work:  Tests  submitted  to  Washington  and  passed,  26;  manu- 

scripts submitted  to  Washington  and  containing  40  to  5-0  pages,  12; 
manuscripts  almost  completed  for  submission  to  Washington,  9 ; short 
stories  to  be  proof-read,  bound  for  distribution,  24.  Class  at  pres- 
ent transcribing  three  complete  books. 

There  arc  11  pupils  at  Technical  High  School,  botweon  the 
ages  of  16  and  16;  eighteen  pupils  under  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, between  the  ages  of  lo  and  25;  nine  private  pupils , between 
the  ages  of  20  and  55;  four  private  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  65.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  start  a class  of  25  pupils 
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on  June  15th.  Three  certificates  granted  "by  the  National  American 
Red  Cross  entitled  pupils  to  teach  and  transcribe.  There  are  25 
certificates  pending  word  from  National  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind  has  submitted  a long 
list  of  books  which  they  would  appreciate  having  transcribed.  The 
Omaha  Public  Library  has  also  made  suggestions  and  through  this 
project  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
Director,  Gladys  Sharnp,  it  is  planned  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  blind 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Remarks 


If  the  Garin  process  were  used,  duplicate  copies  could  be 
made  of  these  hand-transcribed  books.  Hand -transcribed  Braille  books 
can  be  particularly  useful  to  students  attending  professional  insti- 
tutions or  Universities  who  reguire  tort  books  not  available  else- 
where. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  project  will  include  a class  of 
totally  blind  pupils  who  may  become  future  home  teachers  when  the 
demand  for  their  services  has  been  recognized.  In  addition  to  the 
instruction  of  reading  and  writing  Braille,  these  would-be  teachers 
should  receive  a thorough  instruction  in  manual  occupations. 

Braille  Publishing  House  sponsored  by  the  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Association,  Is  located  at  4827  Prescott  Ave.,  College  View  Station, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  work  having  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  a new 
modern  building  is  being  erected  at  the  corner  of  48th  & Bancroft 
Sts.,  College  View  Station,  Lincoln. 

It  was  established  in  1900  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  0. 

A.  Wilson,  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  and  lator  moved  to  Lincoln. 

Taken  over,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  De- 
nomination. (Not  affiliated  with  the  Union  College.  ) 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  inspirational  literature  with- 
out discrimination  free  to  English  speaking  blind  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  religious  affiliations,  who  can  read  either 
Braille  or  New  York  Point.  The  Association  has  also  for  several 
years  sent  used  clothing  to  needy  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States . 

Its  publications  are  issued  monthly  in  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  and  in  Now  York  Point  and  include:  Christian  Record  (non- 

sectarian), Sabbath  School  Monthly  (Seventh  Day  Adventist  Bible 
Study),  Bible  Expositor  (Seventh  Day  Adventist ) . The  postage  is 
franked  by  government  and  marked  "free  reading  for  the  blind.” 

Its  circulation  Is  5,000  plus. 

The  House  maintains  a free  circulating  library,  con- 
sisting largely  of  books  of  religious  nature.  Private  contri- 
butions furnish  the  support  of  the  organization.  Total  expenses 
including  salaries  in  1935  were,  $45,457.97. 
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The  Working  Staff 

At  present  numbers  six,  of  whom  three  are  blind.  In  field, 
about  thirty  (seeing).  They  solicit  funds  and  visit  blind  (on  their 
own  time)  to  acquaint  them  with  the  literature  and  help  personally 
as  much  as  possible. 

A board  of  six  trustees  manages  the  affairs  of  the  organ- 
ization. Mr.  J.  F.  Piper  is  president,  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Rees  is  editor 
and  manager. 

The  association  held  an  exhibit  in  the  Hall  of  Religion 
at  Chicago  193^  Century  of  Progress,  which  attracted  thousands  of 
visitors  daily. 

The  Omaha  Public  library  located  at  19th  and  Harney  Sts.,  Omaha, 

Nebr. , is  also  aiding  in  blind  work  in  the  state. 

This  movement  started  June,  1932  when  the  Library  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  as  a distributing  center  for  Braille  books. 
Books  granted  to  the  Library  total  more  than  1000.  About  1931,  the 
Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind,  sponsored  by  the  Omaha  Association  of 
the  Blind,  transferred  its  reo,dings  to  the  Library.  This  section  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Grant  Williams.  Talking  Book  Records 
were  added  to  the  Library  in  193^. 

It  is  intended  to  serve  the  blind  by  the  distribution  of 
Talking  Book  Records  and  by  volunteers  reading  aloud  to  a group  of 
blind  persons  every  two  weeks . Transportation  is  provided  by  vol- 
unteers. From  12  to  15  blind  persons  attend  tho  Reading  Circle.  The 
volunteers  of  tho  Reading  Circle  give  blind  men  and  women  a yearly 
picnic,  and  at  the  last  mooting  of  the  Circle  for  tho  2rear  ending  in 
May,  the  blind  members  entertain  their  volunteer  motor  car  drivers. 
Over  1,000  Braille  books  will  probably  bo  transferred  from  tho  Li- 
brary to  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  because  limited  space  in 
the  Library  precludes  acceptance  of  all  b.oks  to  which  it  is  onti- 
tled.  Therefore  it  is  felt'  that  the  blind  will  be  better  served 
through  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  Library.  Miss  Florence  S. 
Taylor  is  in  charge  of  books  for  the  blind. 


State  Educational  Department  - Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  lo- 
cated in  the  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Tho  functions  which 
this  Department  can  perform  arc:  Physical  examination  to  determine 

nature  and  extent  of  physical  disability;  counsel  and  analysis  of 
individual  cases  to  determine  occupations  most  feasible  for  tho  in- 
dividual; training  and  the  ’working  out  of  training  programs  especial- 
ly designed  to  fit  an  individual  to  successfully  conduct  a certain 
type  of  work  or  vocation;  assistance  to  place  physically  handicapped 
people  In  occupations  for  which  they  have  been  trained  and  follow-up 
on  the  Job  to  see  that  they  are  given  a fair  opportunity  to  make  good 
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The  activities  carried  on  for  blind  persons  are  rather  limited,  as 
this  department  is  organized  to  assist  all  types  of  physically  handi- 
capped people,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  spend  a very  largo  portion 
of  its  funds  with  any  single  group  of  disabled  persons. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  dealt  with  in  1935  are,  in  train- 
ing, 6.  They  were  trained  for  the  following  occupations:  One  a shoe 

repairman  through  12  months  employment  training  under  sighted  super- 
vision in  a shoe  repair  shop  and  one  month's  training  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  under  the  supervision  of  a blind  instructor  in 
shoe  repairing;  one  was  trained  in  Braille  and  orientation  and  handi- 
crafts, including  brush -making,  mat -weaving,  rug -weaving,  loathe rwork, 
and  poultry  raising  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind;  one  was  assisted 
to  secure  his  A.  B.  degree,  majoring  in  history,  at  Creighton  Univer- 
sity, Omaha,  and  was  placed  as  an  instructor  in  the  history  department 
of  the  South  Side  High  School  in  Omaha;  one  was  trained  in  Braille  and 
orientation  through  a tutor;  later  ho  was  given  one  year  at  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind  and  trained  in  handicrafts  and  further  orienta- 
tion; he  is  to  start  shoe  repairing  in  the  fall  of  1936;  one  was  given 
training  in  English,  business  letter  writing  and  dictating  on  the  dic- 
tating machine,  typing  and  transcribing  notes  from  the  dictating  machine 
to  qualify  for  a special  position  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  created  for 
him  by  the  firm  by  which  he  was  formerly  employed. 

Other  activities  have  been  to  assist  the  Bed  Cross  in  Omaha, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Omaha  and  other  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  pro- 
motion of  recreational  activities  and  work  opportunities. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Education  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 

C.  A.  Fulmer. 

The  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Jewell. 

* 

KIWANIS  CLUB  OF  OMAHA 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

May  be  addressed  in  care  of  Secretary,  Kiwanis  Club.  Dr. 

W.  H.  Taylor  is  President. 

Kiwanis  Club  active  interest  in  the  blind  began  in  1926. 

At  that  time,  the  Club  hoped  to  conduct  a permanent  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  and  started  a shop  equipped  with  two  rug-looms,  a broom 
stitcher  machine  and  a part-time  instructor.  This  shop  was  operated 
for  about  two  years  without  making  much  progress.  It  was  then  aban- 
doned because  of  lack  of  funds  and  difficulty  in  disposing  of  articles 
made.  The  Club  financed  this  project  to  the  amount  of  $1200  to  $1500. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  "Lighthouse,"  the  Club  has  devoted 
its  time  and  energy  to  conducting  monthly  entertainments  and  providing 
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transportation  to  attend  for  50  to  60  "blind  persons.  Also  furnished 
radios  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  then  or  make  up  the  difference 
where  the  blind  person  could  pay  part,  and  serviced  then.  A Christ- 
nns  party  is  a specialty  where  every  blind  persons  receives  a gift 
and  a basket.  Club  has  helped  with  the  securing  of  "Pensions"  for 
blind  people. 

The  Committee  on  the  Blind  consists  of  five  nenbers  with 
Mr.  W.  H.  Canpen,  the  chairman. 


* 

NEBRASKA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  LIONS  CLUBS 

The  1935  official  proceedings  of  the  19th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  Lions  Clubs  lists  under  its 
Department  of  Club  Activities  eight  major  activities.  In  order  of 
listing.  Sight  Conservation  and  Blind  work  come  first. 

The  Lions  J uve n i le  Bra i lie  Magaz i no , embossed  in  Grade  One  and 
one -half  is  furnished  to  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  8 and  15 
years.  The  Nebraska  Lions  Club,  District  38,  reported  that  57  copies 
of  the  magazine  were  furnished  in  1935* 

Sight  Conservation  and  Blind  Work;  Under  this  heading  various 
Clubs  throughout  the  country  have  provided  eye  examinations,  eye 
glasses,  treatment  and  surgical  care,  free  tuition  in  Braille,  white 
canes,  Braille  reading  materials,  radios,  guide  dogs,  typewriters , 
workshop  machinery,  special  reading  and  writing  devices,  financial 
and  other  material  aid.  Published  magazines  and  other  reading  ma- 
terials in  Braille.  Established,  operated  and  equipped  workshops. 
Presented  plays  featuring  blind  artists.  Established  and  assisted 
in  establishing  blind  people  in  business,  furnished  employment  for 
others.  Placed  blind  children  in  schools,  hospitals,  homo 3 and  in- 
stitutions. Conducted  blind  surveys.  Financed  education.  Maintain- 
ed summer  camps  and  provided  children  and  adults  with  vacations. 
Furnished  transportation.  Conducted  exhibits  and  sales  of  blind  peo- 
ple’s handiwork.  Paid  salaries  of  teachers,  readers  and  nurses. 
Furnished  various  types  of  entertainment.  Obtained  pensions.  Creat- 
ed endowment  and  special  funds  for  blind  welfare  work.  Repaired  eye 
glasses,  typewriters,  and  radios.  Aided  blind  persons  in  selling 
their  handiwork.  Conducted  and  assisted  with  Educational  Weeks  for 
the  Blind.  Supervised  canteens  operated  by  blind  persons.  Organ- 
ized and  sponsored  social  clubs.  Obtained  adoption  of  city  traffic 
ordinances  on  the  white  canes,  and  conducted  educational  campaigns 
on  the  significance  and  use  of  the  canes.  Cooperated  with  other 
blind  welfare  organizations.  Promoted  legislation  of  benefit  to 
the  blind. 

Of  the  43  Clubs  in  Nebraska,  few  as  yet  appear  to  be  active 
along  lines  indicated  above.  One  Club  reported  that  it  has  provided 
several  children  with  eye  examinations  and  glasses;  a second  Club 
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conducted  annual  Christmas  party  for  children  who  ronain  at  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind  during  the  holidays;  a third  Club  provided  a 
blind  boy  with  clothing;  a fourth  Club  provided  two  children  with 
gjg  glasses;  and  a fifth  Club  furnished  a blind  nan  with  a white 
cane.  This  comprises  extent  of  work  done  by  Nebraska  Lions  Clubs 
according  to  their  1935  printed  report.  The  United  activity  nay 
very  possibly  be  duo  to  the  fact  the  local  Club  does  not, know  of 
blind  people  in  their  community,  or  if  there  are  any,  they  do  not 
present  any  particular  problem.  That  Lions  Clubs  are  prepared  to 
recognize  their  obligations  to  this  major  activity  is  indicated  at 
least  in  the  majority  o'f  Clubs,  by  the  appointment  of  a Committee 
on  the  Blind. 

Remarks 

When  statistics  are  available  showing  the  number,  needs 
and  whereabouts  of  blind  individuals  throughout  the  state,  the  Ne- 
braska Lions  Clubs  night  acquaint  themselves  with  the  problems, 
and,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  seek  ways  of  being  of 
service  to  that  particular  group  of  handicapped  people. 

* 

NEBRASKA  BRANCH  OF  THE  ICWA  BLIND  PRODUCTS 

I 

For  Nebraska  - the  address  is  in  care  of  Sales  Manager, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Meyer,  2922  North  48th  Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  This  movement 
grew  out  of  an  experiment  made  by  the  Midwest  Blind  Products  of 
Milwaukee.  Later  developed  into  the  Iowa  Blind  Products  with 
branch  in  Nebraska. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide,  by  an  agreement  made  between 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  salesmen  of  the  Iowa  Blind  Products  include  sale  of  articles 
made  by  Nebraska  blind.  Effort  is  made  not  to  sell  goodsfron  an- 
other state  when  the  same  article  is  made  in  both  states.  At 
present  the  line  manufactured  by  Nebraska  blind  is  extremely 
limited.  The  territory  served  is  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

No  State,  City  or  Federal  funds  are  used  for  maintenance. 
The  movement  is  run  on  a business  basis.  Salesmen  receive  commis- 
sion on  sales  and  are  required  to  soli  a standard  amount  of  goods 
to  be  continued  in  their  position.  Mr.  Maurice  Parnetter,  510 
West  12th  St.,  Dos  Moines,  la.,  is  president. 

Sales  Manager  for  Nebraska 


Mr.  J.  F.  Meyer  in  charge  of  all  Nebraska  salesmen. 
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URBAN  LEAGUE  COMMUNITY  CENTER  - THE  DEP/\RTMENT  FOR  NEGRO  BLIND 
of  the  Urban  League  Community  Center  is  located  at  2213  Lake  St. , 
Omaha , Nebr . 

This  noveuent  is  part  of  the  National  Urban  League  Communi- 
t y group.  The  department  for  the  negro  blind  was  organized  in  Omaha 
in  May,  1936.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  educational,  industrial, 
and  recreational  opportunities  for  negro  blind  in  the  city  of  Omlia. 
Management  is  vested  in  a board  of  12;  six  white  persons  and  six 
negroes . 

Herman  F.  Crowell  (white),  528  Grain  Exchange  Bldg.,  Corner 
of  18th  & Harney  Sts.,  Omaha  (Crowell  Elevator  Company)  is  president, 
and  Bernard  E.  Squires  (negro),  acts  as  the  executive  secretary. 

This  movement  is  too  now  as  yet  to  fully  accomplish  its 
purpose  which  is  to  benefit  the  negro  blind  of  Omaha  along  the  linos 
indicated. 


* 

BLIND  BEGGARS  EXEMPT  FROM  VAGRANCY  IAW 
(Statute  passed  in  1379-  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  28-1115.) 

'Whoever  goes  about  from  place  to  place,  asking  and  sub- 
sisting upon  charity  ****  blind  persons  excepted,  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  be  a ’tramp',  against  whom. arc  numerous  penalties." 

Remarks 

When  the  state  provides  a special  department  for  the  re- 
education, industrial  training  and  employment  of  blind  persons,  thoy 
should  then  be  required  to  work  and  no  longer  bo  exempt  from  the 
vagrancy  lav;. 


_ — * 

BLIND  VOTERS  /ASSISTED  AT  POLLS 
(Statute  passed  in  1897 . C.S.  Nob.  1929:  32-719) 

"Any  voter  who  declares  to  the  Judge  of  election  that  by 
(reason  of)  ****  blindness  ***-*he  is  unable  to  mark  his  ballot,  shall 
upon  request  receive  the  assistance  of  one  Judge  and  one-  clerk,  each 
of  different  political  parties  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  vot- 

er’s own  political  party  in  the  marking  thereof,  and  said  officers 
shall  certify  on  the  outside  thereof  that  it  was  marked  with  their 
assistance,  and  shall  thereafter  give  no  information  regarding  the 
same  — . " 
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Nebraska  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  organ- 
ized about  1906.  It  meets  biennially  at  various  places  in  the  Stato. 
Its  members  may  be  cither  blind  or  seeing.  Its  purpose  is  to  con- 
sider and  promote  education,  employment,  advancement,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

* 

Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind  began  its  work  about  1922. 
After  various  changes  in  organization  the  work  is  now  conducted 
under  its  present  name.  Its  purpose  and  activities  are  to  promote 
for  the  adult  blind,  educational,  industrial  and  social  life.  To 
Cooperate  with  all  social  agencies.  To  sponsor  the  Reading  Circle 
at  Omaha  Public  Library.  To  secure  motor  cars  to  convey  blind  to 
meetings. 


A Ladies T Club  was  organized  May,  1936  to  promote  handi- 
craft for  blind  women  in  their  homos,  and  to  send  a teacher  to  the 
home.  The  Association  has  a limited  fund  which  provides  materials 
for  blind  people  to  practice  on  while  learning  to  work. 

The  membership  numbers  about  30,  made  up  of  active  members 
(blind)  and  associate  members  (seeing)  who  have  no  votes,  and  is 
drawn  from  Omaha  and  vicinity. 

Membership  dues,  sales,  etc.  provide  a very  limited  fund. 

Officers  are  Miss  Ethel  J.  Doty,  3864  Charles  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr. ,■ president  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Harrison,  secretary.  Mrs.  Tama 
McG-rew,  3526  North  28th  Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebr. , treasurer.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Slayton,  287 0 Vane  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  corresponding  secretary. 

* 

NEBRASKA  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  organized  to  provide 
work  for  the  blind,  to  sell  products,  to  provide  free  clinics. 

E.  K.  Cornell,  South  l6th  St.,  Omaha,  is  manager. 


STATE  PAID  READERS  TO  BLIND  STUDENTS 

Nebraska  has  no  law  and  makes  no  appropriation  for  this 
work.  The  Department  of  Education,  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
pays  for  the  readers  who  are  their  trainees.  The  purpose  of  such 
a law  would  be  to  provide  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300.  to  $500. 
per  year  per  student  for  the  necessary  expenses  for  eligible  blind 
students  enrolled  in  any  course  of  study,  profession,  art  or  science, 
in  any  university,  college,  conservatory  of  music,  normal,  profes- 
sional, or  vocational  schools  approved  by  the  department  under  which 
the  state  places  such  a law.  In  some  states  the  law  reads : "For 
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the  purpose  of  defraying  necesary  expenses,  including  those  of  a 
reader  while  in  attendance  at  said  institution.'' 

* 

STATE  AID  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 

ho  law  in  Nebraska.  Several  states  have  laws  and  carry  ap- 
propriations whereby  neglected  blind  babies  in  hones  my  be  boarded 
either  in  a nursery  for  blind  babies  with  nation-wide  service,  such 
as  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  1^7  South  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Hone  and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind,  S unnit , N.  J. , in  others  or  in  proper  foster  hones.  The  state 
lax;  usually  provides  for  the  education,  care,  and  maintenance  of  blind 
babies  when  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  then  properly.  The 
state  authorities  are  given  power  to  contract  with  any  institution 
having  or  furnishing  facilities  for  certain  care,  maintenance  and  in- 
struction in  their  own  or  any  other  state  at  a contract  price  and  to 
pay  transportation.  This  lav;  applies  to  children  under  age  to  bo  ad- 
mitted to  the  state  school  for  the  blind. 

COUNTY  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

Laws , Neb . 1935:  pp.  503-508. 

(Original  law  passed  in  191?;  repealed  by  passage  of  new 
Act  in  April,  1935;  Includes  amendment  to  revenue  act  providing  spe- 
cifically for  county  levy  for  the  blind. ) 

I.  County  levy  for  the  blind: 

" The  county  board  shall  levy  the  necessary  taxes  for  the 

current  year for  the  support  of  blind  persons,  as  defined 

by  law,  not  more  than  five -tenths  of  a mill  on  the  dollar 
valuation " . 

II.  Definition  of  the  blind: 

"One  whose  sight  is  so  defective  as  to  render  such  person  un- 
able to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  or  tasks  for  which  eye- 
sight is  essential." 

III.  Administration: 

Under  Board  of  County  Commissioners  or  Supervisors. 

IY.  Provision  for  indigent  blind: 

1.  Qualifications: 

a.  Over  18  years  of  age 

b.  Of  good  moral  character 

c.  Bona  fide  resident  of  state  for  five  consecutive  years 
next  preceding  date  of  application  for  aid;  except 

1)  Persons  publicly  soliciting  alms 

2)  Wards  of  Federal  government 
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5)  Inmates  of  penal  and  charitable  institutions  who 
establish  residence  for  purpose  of  blind  assist- 
ance in  county  in  which  such  institution  is  lo- 
cated. 

2.  Establishment  of  eligibility: 

a.  Physical  need:  Must  be  adjudged  blind  by  two  physi- 

cians or  oculists  who  my  bo  allowed  a sun  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5.00  for  each  examination.  (Economic  need:  lie 

method  of  determining  laid  down  in  law.  ) 

5.  Procedure: 

a.  Indigent  applicant  files  petition  with  county  board, 
accompanied  by  certificate  of  examination  as  provided 
above . 

b.  County  Board  shall  then  pay  monthly  sun  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,  beginning  within  50  days  from  date  of  filing 
application. 

c.  County  Board  shall  recover  from  relatives  responsible 
under  Poor  law,  if  they  arc  able  to  pay,  provided  county 
files  suit  within  one  year. 

b.  Provision  for  medical  care  from  levy  for  blind: 

a.  In  case  blind  person  my  benefit  from  surgical  or  medical 
treatment,  county  board  my  expend  from  levy  for  blind, 
for  medical  purposes,  a sum.  not  to  exceed  $100.00  on  res- 
olution adopted  by  Board.  In  case  relatives  arc  able  to 
pay  the  Board,  nay  bo  reimbursed  by  then  as  provided  above. 

BLIMP  ASSISTANCE  ACT . 

Laws , He b . ( Spc c lal ) Nov.  1955 
pp.  159  to  150 

Repealing  Sections  2 to  6 inclusive  of  previous  act  and 
providing  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Creation  of  Blind  Assistance  Board 
Sec.  2.  Persons  eligible  for  Blind  Assistance: 

a.  Blind  as  defined  by  law. 

b.  Is  not  because  of  his  physical  and  mental  condition  in 
need  of  continuing  institutional  care. 

c.  Has  attained  the  ago  of  16  years  or  upwards. 

d.  Has  been  a resident  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  five  years 
during  the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
application  for  assistance,  and  has  resided  therein  con- 
tinuously for  one  year  immediately  preceding  said  date. 

e.  Is  not  at  the  time  when  payments  of  the  assistance  would 
otherwise  commence  an  inmate  of  any  prison,  jail,  state 
hospital  for  insane  or  state  institution  for  the  blind, 
except  a hospital  for  temporary  care. 
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f.  Is  “not  receiving  old  age  or  other  assistance,  financial 
or 'otherwise,  at  public  expense,  except  temporary  nodi- 
cal and  surgical  care . 

g.  Has  no  child  or  children  or  other  relations  legally  re- 
sponsible for  his  support  and  naintcnancc,  who  by  the 
paynent  of  cash  can  support  the  applicant. 

h.  Has  not  deprived  hineelf  or  herself  directly  or  indirect- 
ly of  any  property  whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing for  blind  assistance. 

i.  Had  during  the  1?  months  immediately  preceding  his  or  her 
application  an  incone  from  all  sources  in  money,  board 
and  lodging  earned  or  furnished,  property  and  otherwise, 
of  a net  value  not  to  exceed  $360.00. 

Sec.  3.  Application  filed  with  county  board. 

Sec.  4.  Investigation  made  by  county  board.  An  amount  of  grant  de- 
termined (not  loss  than  $17.00  nor  more  than  $30.00  per 
month. ) 

Sec.  5.  Hot ice  of  award  forwarded  to  State  Director  of  Assistance. 

An  appeal  may  be  made  to  sane. 

Sec.  6.  Aid  paid  monthly  from  counts'  fund. 

Sec.  7*  Re  investigation  annually  or  oftoner. 

Sec.  11.  The  county  may  recover  from  parents  or  children  the  amount 
of  relief  paid. 

Sec.  29.  Ho  assistance  granted  to  any  person  whoso  eyesight  my  be 
wholly  or  partially  rostered  by  medical,  surgical  or  other 
treatment. 

Sec.  30.  Temporary  assistance  nay  be  granted  to  any  person  who  is  in 
need  of  treatment  either  to  prevent  blindness  or  rostoro 
sight,  provided  he  is  unable  to  pay  for  it  himself. 

Remarks 

1.  The  present  lav/  contains  no  definition  of  blindness,  as 
the  definition  was  contained  in  Section  2 (repealed)  of  tho  previous 
law.  The  American  Foundation  for  tho  Elind  recommends  the  following: 

a.  A definition  incorporated  in  the  state  blind 
relief  law  as  follows : 

A person  shall  be  doomed  blind  whose 
vision,  with  the  aid  of  properly  fitted 
glasses,  is  insufficient  for  use  in  an 
occupation  or  activity  for  which  sight 
is  essential. 
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nation 


(NOTE: 

See 

"blank) 


b.  An  interpretation  for  the  guidance  of 
ophthalmologists  in  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  State  Con- 
nies ion  for  the  Blind  or  other  body  ad- 
ministering blind  relief , as  follows: 

"Vision  insufficient  for  use  in  an 
occupation  or  activity  for  which 
sight  is  essential"  usually  means 

(1)  20/200  or  loss  visual  acuity 
(Snellon  measurements)  in  the  hot- 
ter eye  with  correcting  glasses , or 

(2)  a disqualifying  defect  in  the  vis- 
ual fields. 

2.  The  present  law  provides  no  procedure  for  the  do term! - 
of  blindness.  The  Foundation  would  suggest  the  following: 

a.  Ask  the  State  Medical  Society  to  make  up  a list 
of  physicians  "skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eye" 
whoso  eye  examinations  would  be  acceptable.  By 
putting  the  responsibility  on  the  State  Medical 
Society,  the  State  Department  would  bo  free  from 
suspicion  and  favoritism.  Have  these  approved 
physicians  appointed  as  Examiners  of  the  Blind. 

b.  Require  an  eye  examination  report  on  a uniform 
blank --preferably  the  Physician’s  Report  of  Eye 
Examination- -to  be  submitted  with  each  applica- 
tion. (See  attached  blank. ) 

c.  Have  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  a staff 
member  well  informed  regarding  eye  conditions. 

This  staff  member  should  review  all  eye  examina- 
tion reports  with  a view  to  determining  whether 
the  applicant  i3  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the 
definition  set  up  in  the  rules  and  regulations, 
and  would  also  watch  for  cases  in  which  sight 
might  be  restored  by  treatment  or  operation. 

This  would  be  a basis  for  a program  of  medical  ■ 
social  work  and  prevention.  This  review  should, 
if  possible,  be  done  before  comity  board  makes 
its  decision. 

Those  Physician’s  Reports  on  Eye  Examina- 
tion may  be  purchased  from  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  Office  of 
So.cretarv,  .15  West  16th  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  Price  $5.00  per  1000  and  $3.00 
per  500  copies. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT  Oil  EYE  EXAMINATION 

Patient’s  none 

Street  address. City  and  State . 

Date  of  birth  Sex Race Ago  at  onset  of  blindness. 

Diagnosis  (see  note  1) 

Eye  condition  primarily  responsible  for  blindness 


Secondary  conditions , if  any 

Etiological  factor  responsible  for  primary  eye  condition,. 

Central  Vision  (Use  Snollen  notations,  20/200, 10/200, l4/l4o,lL/280, 

etc.,  If  possible  See  Note  2.) 

Without  glasses With  glasses 

Distance  (20  ft.)  Near  (14  in.)  Distance  (20  ft.)  Near  (14  in.) 

Right  eye 


Left  eye 

Peripheral  Vision  (See  Note  3) 

Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision?. If  so,  ro- 

■cord  on  charts,  as  indicated,  the  best  vision  obtainable  for 
each  quadrant,  using  code  letters  F,M,  L,B: 

Right  Eye  Left  Eye 

Up  Up 


F- -Ability  to  count  fingers 
at  3 feet. 

M — Re cognition  of  hand  Out 
movement  at  3 feet. 

L- -Light  perception  only. 

E- -Totally  Blind. 


Prognosis  and  Recommendations  for  Eye  Care  and  Treatment 

is  there  any  like liho od that  vision  could  bo  restored  or  improved 
by  operation  or  treatment? 


Prognosis 


Recommendations 


Remarks : 

Date  of  Examination 

(Signature  of  eye  Physician) 


Date  of  Report 


(Addross ) 
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Note  1.  State  separately  the  eye  infection  causing  "blindness, 
secondary  or  complicating  conditions,  and  the  underlying  etio- 
logical factor  which  is  responsible  for  the  primary  eye  affection. 
Examples:  Kerato-conjunctivitis,  secondary  atrophy  of  globo-- 
ophthalnia  neonatorum  gonorrheal;  buphthalnos - -prenatal  syphi- 
litic infection;  cataract-diabetes;  retinitis  pigmentosa- -heredi- 
tary; irido-cyclitis,  secondary  cataract --focal  sepsis.  In  trau- 
matic cases,  describe  circumstances  of  accident  fully;  if  indus- 
trial accident,  give  nature  of  industry.  If  primary  eye  condition 
or  etiological  factor  is  not  for  both  eyes,  divide  the  space  and 
indicate  each  separately. 

Note  2.  Measurements  will  be  assumed  to  be  stated  in  the  Snellen 
formula  (either  feot  or  inches)  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  exact 
measurements  of  central  vision  cannot  be  given,  describe  the  tost 
used  so  as  to  indicate  the  distance  and  the  size  of  the  test  ob- 
ject. Examples:  Counts  fingers  at  3 feet;  hand  movement  at  3 

feet;  light  perception  only. 

Note  3.  Testa  should  be  made  with  patient  fixing  one  eye  on 
a point  3 feet  straight  ahead  and  with  objects  held  at  a distance 
of  3 feet  from  the  fixation  point  in  the  quadrant  of  tho  field 
under  examination,  the  other  eye  to  bo  kept  closed  or  covered. 

Please  use  space  below  for  recording  re -examinations , 
operations,  treatment  etc. 

Form  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  tho  Blind, 
office  of  the  Secretary,  15  West  l6th  Street,  New  York. 


RE-EXAMINATIONS 


Date 

Best  Corrected  Vision 

Changes  in 
Eye  Condi- 
tion 

Recommenda- 
tions (Fur- 
ther exam- 
ination or 
treatment - 
Specify) 

. . 

Physicians 

Signature 

Right  Eye 

Left  Eye 

3.  The  present  lav;  provides  Grants  fron  $15.00  to  $30.00 
per  month,  according  to  applicant's  income  from  other  sources.  The 
Foundation  would  suggest  that  instead  of  hasing  eligibility  on  the 
specified  income  of  ,$560.00  per  year,  the  law  should  he  amended  to 
include  a definition  of  need  as  follows : 

A blind  person  shall  he  defined  to  mean  one  who  is  unable 
to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life,  has  in- 
sufficient moans  of  his  own  to  support  him,  and  has  no 
relatives  or  other  persons  able  to  provide  and  legally 
responsible  for  his  maintenance. 

The  Foundation  further  suggests  that  under  this  proposed 
amendment,  grants  should  bo  made  according  to  the  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant,  and  in  no  case  to  oxcood  $30.00  per  month, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  who  is  both  blind  and  totally 
deaf,  the  maximum  amount  payable  shall  be  $60.00  per  month. 

The  relief  rolls  could  be  reduced  by  adequate  facilities  for 
vocational  training  and  employment  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  recommended 
either  that  the  existing  lav;,  passed  in  19-1?,  be  implemented  with  an 
adequate  appropriation  or  that  now  legislation  bo  passed  to  establish 
a State  Department  for  the  Blind  which  would  bo  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  welfare  of  the  blind,  including  assistance  to  the  blind. 

Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind 

cTsTlfobT  1929:  33-315  to  83-319 

(Established  in  1915.  Inactive  at  present. ) 

I.  Composition: 

Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City, 

Executive  Board  of  Nebraska  Association  of  Workers  for  the; 

Blind. 

IT.  Duties  and  powers : 

1.  Shall  act  in  cooperation  with  Board  of  Control  of  state  insti- 
tutions under  whose  authority  and  supervision  all  appropriate . 
tions  and  contributions  to  the  relief  fund  shall  be  expended. 

2.  May  solicit  contributions  for  reliof  fund  for  blind. 

III.  Definition  of  terms: 

1.  "Blindness"  includes  all  defects  of  the  organs  of  vision  which 
limit  success  and  happiness. 

2.  The  "blind"  include  all  persons  who  need  assistance,  and  whoso 
need  is  primarily  duo  to  said  limitation, 

IV.  Belief  fund: 

1.  Appropriation  of  $2000  as  nucleus  of  fund  for  reliof  of  blind. 

2.  Purpose  of  fund:  to  minimize  evils  of  blindness  in  state. 

3.  Appropriations  to  fund  by  state  may  be  used  only  to 
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a.  Collect,  Interpret  and  publish  data  relating  to  the 
cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness;  the  neans 
employed  or  advocated  for  amelioration  of  condition 
of  the  blind;  the  number,  cause  and  condition  of  the 
blind  of  this  state. 

b.  Provide  home  teaching  for  the  blind. 

c.  Encourage  home  industry  by  assisting  the  workers  in 
finding  remunerative  employment  suited  to  their  needs 
and  capacities. 

d.  Assist  worthy  and  talented  persons  in  pursuing  studies 
more  advanced,  or  more  technical  than  those  offered  by 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind. 


Board  of  Control  authorized  to  improve  condition  of  the  blind. 

(Statute  passed  in  1917*  Inoperative.) 

C.S.  Neb.  1929:  83-311  to  83-31*1-. 

I.  Definition: 

"The  term  ‘blind*  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  also 
all  persons  whose  sight  is  so  defective  as  seriously  to 
limit  their  ability  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  vocations 
and  activities  of  life." 

II.  Duties  of  Board  of  Control  (in  so  far  as  practicable) 

1.  To  porepare  and  maintain  a complete  register  of  blind  in 
state,  showing  name,  location,  age,  length  of  residence, 
condition,  cause  of  blindness,  occupation,  capacity  for 
educational  and  industrial  training  of  each,  with  such 
other  facts  as  the  commission  may  deem  of  value. 

2.  To  provide  suitable  and  pa-act  i cable  home  teaching  for 
blirid  persons  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind. 

3.  To  assist  blind  persons  to  find  remunerative  employment 
suited  to  their  need  and  capacities. 

4.  To  assist  blind  workers  to  find  a market  for  their  war£s 
and  to  obtain  tools  and  materials  needed  in  their  work. 

3.  To  encourage  and  stimulate  blind  persons  in  their  efforts 
toward  self -improvement  and  self -support. 

6.  To  collect,  interpret  and  disseminate  information  relating 
to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  blindness. 

III.  Powers  of  Board  of  Control 

1.  To  employ  necessary  field  agents  and  teachers  and  to  fix 
their  compensation. 

2.  To  make  loans  of  money  to  worthy  and  capable  blind  par- 
sons to  assist  them  in  pursuing  advanced  or  technical 
studies  or  in  carrying  on  business. 
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3.  To  enploy  necessary  clerical  help  and  incur  necessary  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  tiie  provision  of  this  act. 

Remarks 

The  Foundation  recommends  that  Nebraska  have  an  active 
Bureau  for  the  Blind  within  a State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 

1.  Conpile  and  maintain  a census  of  blind  and  partially 
blind  persons; 

2.  Ascertain  their  conditions  and  needs; 

3.  Promote  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness; 

4.  Provide  re-education,  industrial  training  and  employ- 
ment for  adults; 

5.  Promote  workshops  and  hone  teaching; 

6.  Market  goods  made  by  blind  workers; 

7.  Arrange  for  proper  recreation; 

8.  Coordinate  all  activities  in  the  state  in  behalf  of 
the  blind. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  blind  person  to  every 
1000  of  the  general  population,  and  that  6 5 per  cent  of 
those  who  are  blind  are  over  school  age.  Some  29  states 
have  recognized  their  obligations  to  this  handicapped 
group  by  establishing  state  commissions  for  the  blind  or 
bodies  having  similar  pavers,  and  by  appropriating  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  for  which  they  were  created 
along  constructive  lines,  thus  enabling  blind  persons  to 
work,  to  earn  and  in  general  to  promote  their  economic 
welfare  and  happiness. 

Training  of  Social  Workers 

All  social  workers  in  Nebraska  should  obtain  a working 
knew lodge  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  throughout  the  State . At  the 
present  time,  training  courses  for  social  workers  do  not  include  an 
adequate  course  on  the  subject  of  blindness. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

See  report  of  Lewis  H,  Carr is,  Managing  Director,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


The  suggested  recommendations  presented  in  this  report,  if 
carried  out,  should  result  in  improving  the  ’welfare  of  blind  persons 
in  Nebraska. 
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E.  Provisions  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hoar Inc 


Dr.  Olivo  Whildin,  Director  of 
Special  Education, ' 
Baltimore , Maryland . 


Introduction 

The  problem.  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  may  well 
"be  divided  into  four  sections:  the  deaf  child,  tho  adult  deaf, 

the  hard  of  hearing  child  and  the  hard  cf  hearing  adult. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  provides  "by  law  (1)  for  a state 
school  for  the  deaf,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the„ 
"physical,  moral  and  intellectual  culture  and ‘training  of  the 
deaf  to  the  end  that  the  pupils  in  tho  institution  nay  be  re- 
turned to  society  capable  of  becoming  self-sustaining  and  use- 
ful citizens".  It  also  provides  (2)  for  the  establishment  of 
day  schools  whenever  applied  for  by  tho  board  of  education  of 
cities  or  school  districts  to  the  "state  superintendent  of  in- 
struction when  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  five  over  the 
age  of  five  years  v^hose  parents  are  residents  of  the  state". 

There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  deaf  and  the 
hard  of  hearing.  For  the  purpose  of  this  survey  the  differenti- 
ation between  these  two  groups  should  be  stated  for  a better  un- 
derstanding of  their  needs.  The  deaf  are  those  who  have  reached 
school  age  without  having  learned  to  talk  because  of  defective 
hearing.  The  hard  of  hearing  are  those  who  have  acquired  ap- 
proximately normal  speech  patterns  before  attending  school  but 
who  are  handicapped  by  loss  of  hearing.  The  line  of  denaracation 
between  those  two  groups  is  a difficult  one  to  draw  precisely. 
There  is  a large  number  of  children  with  poor  hearing  whose 
speech  patterns  are  so  imperfect  that  they  may  be  classed  either 
as  deaf  or  as  hard  of  hearing.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  education  of  the  hard  of  hearing  child  rightly  belongs  in 
the  day  schools  rather  than  in  residential  schools.  While  there 
is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the  best  type  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  deaf  child,  there  are  many  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  be  found  in  both  day  schools  and  res- 
idential schools,  but  if  properly  organized  and  supervised  both 
types  of  schools  meet  definite  needs  and  should  bo  encouraged. 

Methods  in  U3e  for  the  Deaf 

Methods  of  teaching  should  not  bo  confused  with  methods 
of  communication  advocated  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  closely  related  but  if  the  aim  of  education  is  to 
make  children  live  fully  in  order  that  they  may  be  "returned  to 
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society  capable  of  becoming  self-sustaining  and  useful  citizens"  no 
one  method  of  communication  can  be  advocated  for  all  deaf  children. 
Teaching  methods  refer  to  the  procedures  used  in  content  and  drill 
subjects  while  methods  of  communication  refer  to:  (1)  sign  language: 

(2)  finger  spelling;  (3)  lip-reading,  and  (4)  aural  use.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  sign  language  is  that  it  is  a pictorial  language 
which  is  not  based  upon  the  rules  of  English  grammar.  It  is  very 
easy  to  learn  and  helps  the  deaf  visualize  tho  ideas  and  thoughts 
of  the  speaker.  It  does  not  teach  any  language  forms.  Finger  spell- 
ing is  writing  in  the  air  by  means  of  the  formation  on  tho  hand  of 
the  English  alphabet.  Each  word  is  spelled  out  and  sentences  are 
formed  just  as  they  are  written.  The  fundamental  of  this  method  is 
English.  The  oral  method  develops  speech  and  the  ability  to  road 
tho  lips.  This  also  is  based  upon  the  English  language . Tho  aural 
or  acoustic  method  develops  a hearing  vocabulary  and  gives  the  deq,f 
child  who  has  residual  hearing  an  added  means  of  communication.  Tho 
ability  to  read  and  write  English  is  preeminently  desired  for  every 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  child.  Next  to  that  should  be  emphasized 
the  ability  to  speak  and  road  the  lips.  If  a child  can  show  credit- 
able school  progress  by  means  of  speech  and  lip  reading,  this  method 
of  communication  is  most  desirable.  If  there  is  no  school  progress, 
however,  after  a fair  trial  (stipulated  by  law  as  three  years)  in  an 
oral  class  some  other  moans  of  communication,  namely,  finger  spell- 
ing, should  be  used.  Under  no  circumstances  should  signs  bo  permit- 
ted during  the  developmental  period  of  a deaf  child's  life.  Tho  at- 
titude of  the  adult  deaf  in  general  is  contrary  to  this  principle. 

The  assumption  of  the  adult  deaf  is  that  the  deaf  child  cannot  learn 
the  social  subjects  or  fully  understand  explanations  unless  they  e.rc 
given  him  by  means  of  the  pictorial  signs.  Tho  fact  that  language 
is  a means  of  conveying  thought  and  the  further  fact  that  If  lan- 
guage were  eliminated  pictures  would  be  a crude  substitute  even  for 
the  hearing  person,  does  not  convince  them  that  tho  same  principle 
is  applicable  to  the  deaf  child. 

The  Nebraska  state  law  provides  that  all  deaf  pupils  shoulc5 
be  instructed  by  the  oral  and  aural  methods  to  the  exclusion  of  fin- 
ger spelling  and  sign  language  unless  incapacitated  mentally  or  phys- 
ically. This  is  a wrong  conception.  It  must  not  bo  assumed  that  a 
deaf  child  who  cannot  learn  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  is  either 
mentally  or  physically  defective.  All  children  cannot  be  treated 
alike.  A judicious  and  careful  selection  of  children,  based  upon 
school  achievement  and  teacher  judgment,  for  instruction  by  finger 
spelling  will  be  necessary  in  any  school  wdicro  a largo  number  of 
deaf  children  are  gathered  together.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  by 
law  a deaf  child  must  be  adjudged  mentally  or  physically  incompe- 
tent before  he  can  be  taught  by  tho  finger -spelling  method  in  this 
state.  Since,  however,  such  a law  exists  wo  must  expect  to  find  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  the  schools  for  tho  deaf  being  taught  by 
the  oral  method. 
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A.  CHILDREN 

I.  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  ^ 
Statute  Relating  to  Pul lie  School  Instruction 


I.  Pupils  eligible  to  day  schools 

"--any  persons  of  sound  nine!.,  who,  ly  reason  of  de- 
fective hearing,  cannot  profitably  be  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  as  ether  children  are 

II.  Conditions  under  which  day  schools  nay  be  maintained 

1.  Establishment 

a.  Application  my  bo  made  by  school  dis- 
trict, board  of  trustees  of  graded  school, 
or  board  of  education  of  any  city  to  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

b.  State  superintendent  shall  grant  pernission 
for  one  or  more  day  schools  with  average 
attendance  of  five  pupils  over  five  years 
of  ago , whoso  parents  or  guardians  are 
residents  of  state. 

2.  Reports 

Any  school  board  maintaining  day  schools  shall 
report  to  state  superintendent  annually,  and  at 
such  other  tines  as  he  my  direct,  such  facts 
as  he  my  rociuire . 

3.  Maintenance 


a.  Board  of  Education  where  day  school  is 
located  shall  include  in  its  budget 
sufficient  aneuut  to  maintain  the  school 
and  pay  teachers  annually. 

b.  State  treasurer  shall  reimburse  district 
"actual  expense  incurred  for  teachers ' 
salaries  and  purchase  of  necessary  school 
appliances"  for  nine  months  tern,  provided 


1.  C.S.  Neb.  1929:  79-2124  to  79-2129. 
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1)  Total  anount  shall  not  exceed  $300  per 
pupil  when  not  loss  than  five  nor  noro 
than  so von;  Total  anount  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $250  per  pupil  when  not  lcs3  than 
eight  nor  noro  than  eleven;  Total 
anount  shall  not  exceed  $200  per  pupil 
when  not  less  than  12  nor  noro  than  16; 
Total  anount  shall  not  exceed  $150  per 
pupil  when  17  or  noro. 

2)  All  school  appliances  shall  he long  to 
state  and  annual  accounting  ho  nado 
therefor. 

3)  No  school  district  shall  divide  schools 
into  smaller  units  to  secure  larger' 
amounts  fron  state. 

c.  Payment  of  teachers'  salaries  and  cost  of 
appliances  shall  he  paid  by  state  auditor 
on  vouchers  issued  hy  district  through 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

h.  Instruction 

a.  Teachers  in  day  schools  are  to  ho  appoint- 
ed and  employed  as  are  other  teachers  in 
public  school. 

h.  Teachers  shall  have  load  special  training 
and  shall  ho  graduates  of  a training 
school  for  teachers  of  tho  deaf  hy  the 
"oral"  method. 

c.  "Oral"  method  shall  ho  taught,  and  if 
after  nine  months  any  child  shall  ho  un- 
able to  learn  such  method,  no  further  cxv- 
pense  shall  ho  incurred  in  effort  to  teach 
such  child  in  such  primary  school. 

Location  of  Day  Schools 

There  are  located  at  Lincoln  and  at  North  Platte  small  day 
schools  for  deaf  children.  The  enrollment  this  year  is  thirteen  chil- 
dren in  the  former  and  nino  in  the  latter  school.  Each  group  is  in 
charge  of  a trained  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  an  untrained  jxirt-tinc 
assistant.  The  surveyor  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  day  school 
at  Lincoln  only,  and  is  therefore  giving  facts  discovered  at  that 
school  a3  typical  of  day  school  conditions  in  the  state. 
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Curriculum  and  Methods 


Wo  course  of  study  is  proscribed  for  the  children  in  tho 
day  school.  Tho  subjects  and  the  tine  allotnonts  for  each  subject 
are  more  or  less  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  There  is  an 
effort,  however,  on  her  part  to  follow  the  courses  of  study  in  tho 
regular  schools  as  far  as  possible,  making  whatever  adjustments 
she  feels  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  pupils.  The  oral 
method  is  used  exclusively.  It  was  noted  that  a rather  formalized 
type  of  instruction  was  in  use.  There  was  little  or  no  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  children,  although  there  is  ample  space  for  such 
a program. 

Selection  of  Pupils 

A conference  with  the  assistant  superintendent  of  in- 
struction in  charge  of  this  class,  Mr.  0.  H.  Bins on,  revealed 
that  the  selection  of  children  for  placement  was  determined  by 
a committee  made  up  of  himself,  the  school  doctor,  the  psycholo- 
gist, the  principal  and  tho  teacher  of  tho  deaf  class  upon  the 
basis  of  medical  findings  and  the  examination  of  the  psycholo- 
gist. This  is  about  as  good  a method  as  could  be  used  under 
the  circumstances.  There  should,  however,  be  an  c-ffort  to  es- 
tablish certain  standards  for  admission  to  those  classes,  based 
upon  adequate  hearing  tests  and  educational  progress,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  nodical  and  psychological  tests. 


Class if icat ion  and  Grading 

Hard  of  hearing  children  wore  found  to  bo  in  tho  same 
group  with  deaf  children.  This  is  undesirable  as  it  limits  the 
progress  of  the  hard  of  hearing  child  as  well  as  penalizes  tho 
deaf  child  who  in  no  way  can  cover  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  former.  It  is  Infinitely  better 
to  limit  the  school  day  work  t o the  hard  of  hearing  and  attempt 
to  roach  a larger  group  of  children  who  are  in  need  of  special 
attention  than  to  have  a smaller  mixed  class. 

There  is  no  systematic  procedure  of  grading  tho  chil- 
dren. Efforts  should  be  made  to  make  tho  grading  system  corres- 
pond to  that  of  the  regular  school  and  fit  into  the  program  of 
the  state  school  since  some  of  those  children  are  eventually 
sent  to  the  latter  school. 

Records 

Wo  cumulative  records  covering  the  child’s  school  life, 
medical  history,  hearing  index,  mental  data  and  achievement  are 
kept  by  the  teacher.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  make  adequate 
studies  of  tho  progress  and  improvement  of  those  pupils  or  to 
compare  their  developiment  with  a similar  groupi  at  the  state 
school. 
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Causes 


The  report  of  the  causes  of  deafness  among  the  day  school 
children  was  not  available. 

Equipment 

There  is  a lack  of  testing  and  amplifying  equipment  in  the 
school.  No  school  for  the  deaf  can  he  up  to  date  nor  give  adequate 
teachinc  unless  a study  is  made  of  the  hearing;  index  of  each  pupil. 
An  audiometer  which  will  Give  a (Graphical  picture  of  each  child’s 
ranee  in  hearinc  from  64  cycles  to  8,192  cycles  should  ho  provided. 
Hearing  aids  should  he  installed  in  each  room  that  those  children 
who  have  hearing  may  use  it,  thereby  increasing  their  vocabulary  and 
improving  their  voices.  There  was  a lack  of  voice  work  with  the 
piano.  At  least  half  an  hour  each  day  should  be  given  to  this  work 
particularly  with  the  younger  children.  A hotter  supply  of  books, 
more  variety  in  text  used,  and  a larger  library  for  these  children 
is  needed. 

Vocational  Facilities 

There  are  no  vocational  facilities  for  the  children  in 
this  class  although  those  who  are  eligible  may  go  on  to  the  regular 
junior  high  schools.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  send  children  who 
need  vocational  training  to  the  state  school  for  the  deaf  when  they 
have  completed  the  elementary  work  in  this  school. 

Financial  Statement 

The  financial  statement  which  follows  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  February,  1936. 

Instruction  of  Deaf  Children 

TABES  LXXXVII 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Bien- 

nium 

Amt.  Appro- 
priation 

Paid  to  Sclr 
Lincoln 

>ols  for  Deaf 
No.  Platte 

Total  Paid  Total  Bal- 
ance in 
Fund 

1927-29 

$10,000.00 

$4,418.98 

$3,558.77 

$7,977.75  $2,022.25 

1929-31 

10,000.00 

4,487.70 

3,357.79 

7,845.49  2,154.51 

1931-33 

9,000.00 

4,946.95 

5 , 515 . 93 

8,462.88  537.12 

1933-35 

1935-37 

8,000.00 

9,000.00 

3,342.16 

3,412.25 

6,754.41  1,245.59 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  LXXXVII  that  there  is  a balance 
each  year  which  could  bo  spent  in  the  necessary  equipment 
for  these  clo.sses.  A study  of  Table  IXXXVIII  reveals  that 
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practically  no  money  was  spent  for  supplies  at  the 
Lincoln  day  school,  while  a considerable  anount  was 
spent  at  the  Worth  Platte  school.  Neither  school, 
however,  is  spending  an  adequate  amount  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies . 

TABLE  IXXXYT.II 

STATEMENT  FOB  BIENNIUM,  1933-35 


Fiscal  Year  Salaries  Supplies  Totals  Grand  Totals 


Lincoln  School  District 

1953-34  $1653.70  $ 15.65  $1669.35 

1934-35  1664.00  8.8l  1672.81  $3342.16 


North  Platte  School  District 

1933- 34  1300.00  355.25  1655.25 

1934- 35  1420.00  377.00  1757.00  3412.25 


Enrollment 

The  enrollment  figures  which  are  given  in  Table 
LXXXIX  are  interesting  in  that  they  reveal  that 
neither  school  has  grown  very  much  during  the 
past  seven  years.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  all  children  in  need  of  this  special 
work  in  and  around  each  city  are  being  cared  for. 

TABLE  LXXXIX 


ENROLLMENT  FIGURES 


Biennium 

Per  Year 

Lincoln 

North  Platte 

1927-29 

1st  year 

7 

7 

2nd  year 

7 

? 

1929-31 

1st  year 

13 

6 

2nd  year 

13 

7 

1931-33 

1st  year 

13 

7 

2nd  year 

12 

10 

1933-35 

1st  year 

11 

10 

2nd  year 

14 

9 

1935-37 

1st  year 

14 

0 
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II.  State  School  for  the  Deaf 

The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  was  established  by  stat- 
ute in  1867 by  one  of  the  last  laws  passed  by  the  territorial  leg- 
islature. This  act  incorporated  a board  of  six  naned  directors  and 
authorized  the  purchase  of  a tract  of  land  near  Omaha  on  which  to 
erect  buildings.  All  deaf  and  dumb  children  residing  in  Nebraska, 
of  suitable  age  and  capacity,  were  to  receive  their  education  free. 

No  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  in  this  Act,  but  in 
1871  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  for  the  erection  of  0, 
building;  as  soon  as  ten  acres  of  land  should  bo  deeded  the  state  by 
the  City  of  Omaha.  The  following  legislature  (1873)  made  a biennial 
appropriation  for  furnishing  the  building  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school.  In  1873  the  State  assumed  the  entire  management  and  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  the  control  of  which  was  vested  in  a Board 
of  Trustees  with  the  financial  management  placed  under  the  B.ard  of 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings.  This  form,  of  administration  continued 
until  1913  when  the  School  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Control. 

The  report  for  the  biennium  ending  Juno  30,  1935,  gives 
the  following  summary  of  data  for  the  school2 3 4: 

Number  of  pupils  last  school  day  of  biennium  204 

Number  of  employees  (of  whom  20  arc  Instructors)  55 
Per  capita  coot  per  month  $34.76 

Statute  Delating  to  State  School ^ 

I.  Purpose 

1.  "--the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
and  training  of  the  dc-af,  to  the  end  that  the 
pupils  in  (the)  institution  may  bo  returned  to 
society  capable  of  becoming  self-sustaining  and 
useful  citizens . " 

2.  "In  order  to  be  better  known  and  more  fully  rec- 
ognized as  strictly  educational  institution  (s), 
the  name-  of  the  state  school  known  as  the  ’Ne- 
braska Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb’  shall  be 
changed  to  the  ’Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf’".-- 
(1901  Cf.  Supr  emc  Court  ruling. ) 

II.  Attendance 

1.  Eligibility 


2.  C.  S.L.  , Neb.  II:  310. 

3.  Eleventh  Biennial  Deport  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  Nebraska. 
1935. 

4.  C,S.  Neb.  1929:  83-301  to  83-319. 


a.  '’All  the  deaf  and  durib  residents  of 
this  state,  and  those  deaf  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  cannot  acquire  an  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools  of  the 
state  of  suitable  ace  (five  to  21  is 
free  school  age)  and  capacity,  and  of 
good  moral  character  shall  ho  entitled 
to  an  education  in  the  school  for  tho 
deaf  without  charge . " 

b.  Non-residents  may  he  admitted  hy  com- 
plying with  conditions  of  admission  for 
citizens  and  paying  superintendent  sun 
fixed  hy  hoard  (of  control)  in  advance. 

Compulsory  attendance 

All  children'  from  7 to  20  years  who  are 
deaf  as  described  in  preceding  section 
shall  "ho  required  to  attend  the  school 
for  the  --  deaf  until  Graduated  or  dis- 
charged hy  the  superintendent  of  such 
school  unless  --  being  privately  or 
otherwise  educated,  or  unless  hy  reason 
of  mental  or  physical  incapacity  they 
are  not  subjects  for  admission  to  tho 
Nebraska  school  --  f jy  the  deaf." 

(C.S.  Neb.  1929:  79-1903) 

School  census  (C.S.  Neb.  1929:  79-1916) 

a.  Enumerators  at  time  of  taking*  annual 
school  census  shall  ascertain  the  fol- 
lowing facts  concerning  each  person  of 
school  ago  resident  in  the  district: 

Name 

Date  and  place  of  birth 

C olor 

Sex 

Post  office  address 

b.  Person  having  charge  of  ouch  child  shall 
take  oath  or  affirmation  as  to  truth  of 
facts;  penalty  for  refusal  to  take  oath 
or  false  statement  is  fine  of  not  loss 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars . 

c.  Above  information  ’together  with  full 
name  and  post  office  address  shall  be 
sent  to  County  Superintendent  of  county 
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of  residence;  he  shall  immediately  send  data  to 
Superintendent  of  School  for  Deaf  and  to  Director 
of  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau. 

(lloto:  A previous  law  required  county  superin- 

tendent to  transfer  to  superintendent  of  school 
for  deaf  information  similar  to  above  for  per- 
sons "be tween  the  aces  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years."  (C.S.  Neb.  1929:  79-1311). 

III.  Financial  Responsibility 

1.  Parental  responsibility 

a.  Furnish  suitable  clothing. 

b.  Pay  transportation  to  and  from  institution. 

c.  Support  pupil  during  summer  vacation. 

2.  County  responsibility 

When  pupil  not  supplied  with  necessary  cloth- 
ing or  transportation  hone  at  close  of  tern, 
account  shall  be  paid  from  county  general  fund 
on  following  procedure : 

a.  Superintendent  supplies  necessary  clothing 
and  transportation;  makes  out  certified 
account  against  parent  if  pupil  is  minor, 
or  against  pupil  if  he  has  neither  parent 
nor  guardian  or  if  he  is  of  age;  transients 
account  to  treasurer  of  county  from,  which 
pupil  cane. 

b.  County  treasurer  proceeds  to  collect,  by 
suit  if  necessary,  and  to  pay  superintendent . 

c.  If  it  appears  parent  is  unable  to  pay,  duty 
of  county  beard  of  county  where  pupil  resided 
when  entering  school,  to  declare  pupil  a pau- 
per, (C.S.  Iiob.  1929:  83-130)  and  to  assume 
responsibility  for  his  clothing  and  transpor- 
tation home. 


IV.  Instruction: 

Oral  method  required 

1.  All  children  hereafter  admitted  (1911)  and  all 
who  have  not  progressed  beyond  third  grade  at 
tine  of  passage  of  law,  shall  be  taught  oral 
method,  unlesb  incapacitated  by  mental  defects 
or  malformation  of  vocal  organs. 
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2.  Pending  complete  change  of  methods  in  higher 
grades,  pupils  may  he  cent  to  schools  capable 
of  giving  such  oral  training,  on  same  conditions 
they  are  sent  to  Nebraska  school,  expense  to  bo 
paid  out  of  appropriation  to  state  school. 

V.  Administration  by  Board  of  Control 

1.  Shall  have  oversight  and  general  control  over 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf.  ( C . S . Neb . 1920  : 
85-109). 

2.  Shall  appoint  superintendent,  steward,  and 
physician.  (C.S.  Neb.  1929:  85-111). 

a.  Superintendent  shall  appoint  assistants 
and  employees  except-  as  above  and  shall 
have  power  to  discharge  then  for  cause. 

(C.S.  Neb.  1029:  35-112). 

b.  Superintendent  shall  give  bond  with  penal- 
ties of  $10,000.  (C.S.  Supp.  Neb.  1955: 

12-119). 

c.  Physician's  duties 

1)  Shall  visit  institution  daily  during 
sessions  of  school  and  at  other  times 
as  needed. 

2)  Shall  watch  sanitary  condition  of  build- 
ings and  premises  and  notify  superintend- 
ent of  defects. 

5)  Shall  keep  account  of  cases  treated  and 
date  thereof. 

4)  Shall  make  report  to  board  (of  control), 
setting  forth  sanitary  conditions  of 
institution;  said  report  to  be  included 
in  report  of  board  (of  control)  fee  Gov- 
ernor . 

Administration 

The  school  for  the  deaf  is  administered  by  lav;  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  which  appoints  the  superintendent,  steward  and  physician 
and  has  general  oversight  and  control  over  the  school.  Since  the 
Board  of  Control  is  not  an  educational  board  and  the  school  for  the 
deal  is  eminently  an  educational  body  and  not  a welfare  organization, 
either  the  advice  of  qualified  educators  should  be  sought  to  guide 
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the  "board  in  its  choice  of  officers  an$  in  its  establishment  of  edu- 
cational policies  or  the  school  should  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Educators  of  the 
deaf  necessarily  place  much  emphasis  upon  method  and  the  highly  spe- 
cialized methods  in  use  must  be  appreciated  before  they  co.n  be  judged. 
The  superintendent  of  the  school  is  in  full  charge  of  the  school  and 
has  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  the  school.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  the  education  but  also  the  health  and  vocational 
training  of  the  pupils  in  his  chargo.  The  head  of  the  school  should 
be  a person  of  wide  experience,  well-trained  in  handling  handicapped 
children,  and  conversant  with  modern  educational  problems  for  both 
hearing  and  deaf  children.  This  position  is  a strategic  one  in  the 
development  of  the  work  for  tho  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  in  the  state. 
Such  a person  should  be  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  deaf  and 
the  hard  of  hearing  and  bo  able  to  meet  tho  needs  of  each  typo.  In 
this  way  a closely  knit  program  could  be  built  under  his  general  pro- 
vision which  would  provide  adequate  education  for  all  children  with 
defective  hearing  throughout  the  state,  whether  it  bo  in  day  schools 
or  in  rural  communities.  There  are  many  children  whose  needs  arc 
best  served  by  being  placed  in  the  state  institution  while  others 
are  much  bettor  off  if  they  are  taken  care  of  in  the  day  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  the  state  school  should  be  able  to  advise  tho 
local  committee  in  Lincoln  and  in  North  Platte  as  to  tho  proper  place- 
ment of  children  and  ho  should  work  hand  in  hand  with  tho  teachers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  those  cities  to 
plan  curricula  to  meet  their  needs.  He  should  be  willing  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  other  day  schools  throughout  the  state  when 
the  need  arises  and  not  consider  his  school  as  the  only  place  where 
the  needs  of  these  children  co.n  be  net.  A fair  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tive endeavor  and  a willingness  to  lend  active  assistance  whenever 
possible  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  tho  state  school  will 
do  much  to  place  the  Nebraska  system  of  education  for  tho  doaf  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  present  superintendent  is  a man  of  wide  experience 
and  of  sincere  purpose.  lie  has  developed  a school  in  accordance  with 
his  ideals  of  the  best  methods  for  use  with  the  doaf.  Ho  is  handi- 
capped however,  by  a lack  of  adequate  equipment  and  adequate  help. 


Supervision 


Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a head  teacher  who  in  ad- 
dition to  supervising  is  responsible  for  a class.  This  very  fact 
precludes  the  possibility  of  adequate  supervision.  Either  the  super- 
intendent should  be  capable  of  supervising  tho  work  of  tho  children 
closely  or  a principal  should  be  appointed  who  can  give  all  of  her 
time  to  this  work.  A well-trained  supervisor  or  principal  could  be 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  entire  school.  A better  grading  sys- 
tem could  be  worked  out  and  along  with  it  the  necessary  courses  of 
study.  A program  for  giving  standard  achievement  tests  should  be 
planned  and  the  growth  of  the  children  studied  year  by  year. 
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TEACHING  STAFF 


Number  and  Training 

The  faculty  consists  of  four  teachers  in  the  advanced 
department,  six  in  the  intermediate,  and  seven  in  the  primary 
departments . Each  of  these  is  a trained  and  experienced  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  teaches  "by  the  oral  method.  There  are  three 
teachers  in  the  manual  or  finger  spelling  department  whose  prob- 
lem. is  the  slew  deaf  child  or  the  deaf  child  who  is  proficient 
in  speech  and  lip  reading. 

Experience 

The  teaching  experience  of  the  instructors  at  the 
school  covers  a period  of  39  years  to  3 years,  as  can  be  scon 
by  Table  XC. 


TABLE  XC 


TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  INSTRUCTORS 


No.  Teachers 

Total 

Elsewhere 

At  Nebraska 

1 

39 

39 

1 

38 

17 

21 

1 

31 

31 

1 

23 

10 

13 

1 

21 

3 

18 

1 

20 

3 

17 

1 

17 

17 

1 

16 

6 

10 

3 

Ik 

Ik 

1 

11 

3 

8 

1 

11 

11 

1 

9 

1 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1 

7 

7 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3 

3 

Of  the  twenty  instructors,  only  seven  have  taught 
in  other  places.  Such  a low  turn-over  of  tho  teach- 
ing force  is  commendable,  but  unless  systematic  plans 
for  extension  courses  and  participation  in  general 
state  educational  programs  are  made  there  is  danger 
of  lack  of  professional  growth  and  narrowness  of 
vision. 

Duties 

Duties  of  instructors  outsido  of  the  classroom  arc 
not  onerous.  Study  hour  duty  for  four  months  of  the  year, 


chapel  service  for  seven  months  of  the  year  and  Sunday  school  about 
five  tines  a year  comprise  a total  of  about  100  hours  given  over  to 
duties  outside  the  class  room.  The  teaching  load  doc3  not  seen  to 
be  too  exacting. 

Salaries 

The  salaries  of  the  women  teachers  living  in  the  school 
range  from  a minimum  of  $42.73  to  $88. 50  per  month  while  the  salary 
for  a man  teacher  living  in  the  school  is  $121.08.  The  living  main- 
tenance allowed  for  those  who  live  outside  the  school  is  at  the  rate 
of  $27.00  per  month.  The  salaries  of  the  faculty  of  the  Nebraska 
school  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  other  state  schools  f )r  the 
deaf  and  are  very  much  lower  than  those  of  other  state  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  are  very  much  lower  than  those  of  the  teachers  of  the 
day  schools.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  salary  scale  of 
the  teachers  of  this  school  commensurate  with  the  experience  and 
training  which  they  have  had. 

Retirement  and  Pension 

A retirement  system  with  a provision  for  pension  similar 
to  that  of  the  state  of  New  York  should  bo  provided  for  the  teachers. 
If  this  were  done  there  would  be  a limitation  of  years  of  service  but 
with  it  security,  which  is  due  those  teachers  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  children  of  the  state. 


PUPILS 

Method  in  Use 

There  is  a healthy,  happy  spirit  among  the  pupils  of  this 
school.  They  are  wholesome  and  present  an  appearance  of  average  in- 
telligence. Since  no  psychologist  is  connected  with  the  school  no 
opportunity  is  presented  for  a study  of  the  general  level  of  intelli- 
gence. The  superintendent  is  a firm  believer  in  the  need  of  inking 
the  pupils  under  his  care  able  to  communicate  easily  and  freely  with 
the  members  of  their  families  and  later  on  with  those  with  whom  they 
night  come  in  contact  in  employment.  This  spirit  has  been  carried 
over  to  the  children  so  that  there  is  an  honest  effort  on  their  parts 
to  •use  English  either  by  finger  spelling  or  by  speaking  rather  than 
by  ge s tiures  or  signs. 

Number 


There  are  thirteen  children  in  the  Lincoln  day  school,  nine 
in  the  North  Platte  day  school  and  19 1 in  the  state  school  for  the 
deaf,  making  a total  of  213  children  with  defective  hearing  who  are 
being  cared  for  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  in  1936.  Fowler  and  F let chc 
revealed  in  a survey  with  the  4 -Audiometer  that  approximately  14$  of 
the  school  population  suffered  from  defective  hearing.  The  Nebraska 
lublic  School  Statistics  report  in  the  Biennial  report  of  the  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows  that  the  nuiiher  of 
children  of  school  ace  (five  to  21  years)  in  1933-34  was  417,479. 
We  my  assume,  therefore,  that  there  are  approximtely  60,000 
children  in  the  state  with  hearing  that  is  "below  normal.  This 
presents  a medical  and  an  educational  problem.  After  the  proper 
hearing  examinations  and  treatment  by  competent  otologists,  there 
will  probably  bo  900  children  who  should  be  given  special  educa- 
tional care  because  of  their  defective  hearing.  The  state  obvi- 
ously is  not  taking  care  of  its  problem  adequately.  The  statutes 
covering  the  establishment  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf  make  provision  for  this  larger  problem. 
The  U.  S.  census  for  1930  reported  340  deaf  children  in  Nebraska 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  19 . Not  even  this  smaller  number 
of  children  is  being  cared  for  at  the  ^resent  time. 

Age 


The  compulsory  education  law  requires  that  all  children 
with  defective  hearing  from  the  ages  of  seven  to  20  shall  be  given 
special  educational  opportunities.  Children  as  young  as  five  years 
of  age  may  be  entered  in  either  the  day  schools  or  in  the  state 
school.  We  find  in  the  day  schools  that  there  are  children  rang- 
ing in  age  from  five  to  18  while  in  the  state  school  the  age  range 
is  five  to  22.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table  (Table  XCT) 
there  is  a large  number  of  children  in  the  Stato  School  who  are 
over  age  for  the  grade.  Children  entering  school  for  the  first 
time  as  beginners  at  10  years  or  15  years  of  age  constitute  a 
problem  that  is  difficult  for  any  school  to  handle.  The  average 
range  of  ages  for  each  grade  is  indicated  by  heavy  black  lines  on 
the  table.  It  can  be  seen  that  18,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren are  below  ago  for  the  grade  in  which  they  are  placed  and  22 
children,  or  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  school  are  over  age.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  throe  special  classes  to  take  care  of 
the  seriously  retarded  child  and  two  classes  in  which  finger  spell- 
ing is  employed  as  the  best  means  of  communicating  with  deaf  chil- 
dren assumed  to  be  of  normal  mentality  but  who  were  not  able  to 
progress  satisfactorily  under  oral  instruction.  This  table  opens 
the  question  as  to  the  basis  for  selection  of  children  for  the 
special  classes.  The  question  as  to  whether  average  doaf  chil- 
dren who  can  best  be  taught  by  finger  spelling  should  not  be 
placed  in  such  a group  until  they  are  16  years  of  age  should  bo 
seriously  considered.  The  law  provides  for  a three -year  trial 
in  an  oral  class  before  a child  can  be  placed  in  a manual  class. 

A re -classification  of  all  the  children  in  the  school  based  upon 
hearing  tests,  language,  speech  ability,  and  achievement  tests 
should  be  instituted  and  a study  of  all  children  who  have  been 
in  the  oral  classes  for  three  years  made,  to  ascertain  if  any 
should  be  placed  in  manual  classes  at  the  present  time. 

Causes 

The  Board  of  Control  report  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  1935,  indicated  that  59  per  cent  of  the  children  at  the 
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state  school  wore  supposedly  congenitally  doaf;  seven  per  cent  be- 
caoc  deaf  as  a result  of  spinal  meningitis;  influenza  caused  deaf- 
ness among  four  per  cent;  the  cause  of  deafness  among  H per  cent 
was  unknown;  the  remaining  19  per  cent  lost  their  hearing  as  a re- 
sult of  such  diseases  as  measles , scarlet  fever , typhoid  fever, 
whooping  cough,  pneumonia,  colds  and  local  infections. 

Medical  Care 

There  is  a physician  attached  to  the  school  whom  the  law 
specifically  states  should  visit  the  school  every  day.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  i3  necessary,  hut  he  should  have  regular  hours 
each  week  at  the  school  in  order  that  each  child  may  he  given  a com- 
plete physical  examination  at  least  once  a year.  At  present  the 
medical  officer  is  called  into  the  school  hy  the  nurse  when  needed. 
It  would  seem  that  if  more  careful  medical  supervision  were  given  it 
might  he  possible  to  prevent  the  epidemics  which  have  broken  out  in 
the  school  during  the  past  two  years. 

It  was  reported  that  several  children  are  in  serious  need 
of  corrective  surgical  work  which  is  refused  hy  the  parents.  If 
should  he  understood  that  when  the  children  are  given  over  into  the 
care  of  the  state  school  that  the  school  should  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  necessary  correction  of  any  defects  when  such  treatment 
would  improve  the  child’s  health  and  behavior. 

The  health  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  an  untrained 
nurse  who  is  willing  and  conscientious  in  her  work.  It  is  not  wise 
to  trust  the  health  of  nearly  two  hundred  children  to  an  untrained 
nurse. 


The  hospital  building,  although  old,  is  fairly  comfortable 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  ordinary  needs  in  the  school. 
It  is  not,  however,  equipped  as  a hospital  with  modern  x-ray  machines, 
etc.  Therefore  close  co-operation  should  be  established  between  the 
school  and  the  University  Hospital  so  that  children  in  need  of  hos- 
pitalization night  be  sent  to  tho  hospital  in  emergencies. 

Health 


Tho  schedules  of  the  pupils  arc  very  full  and  allow  only 
ono  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  a day  for  recreation  and  play,  freak- 
fast  is  served  at  6:30  a.n, , dinner  at  12:55  p.n.  and  supper  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  There  is  a ten-minute  recess  for  tho  older 
children  and  fifteen  minutes  for  younger  ones  in  the  middle  of  tho 
morning.  Tho  school  day  begins  at  8 a.n.  and  ends  at  12:45  p.n.  for 
the  smaller  children  and  at  4 p.n.  for  the  older  ones.  Two  hours  of 
this  time  is  spent  in  vocational  training  shops.  This,  added  to  tho 
time  which  must  be  spent  by  the  older  children  in  houso  cleaning  and 
dining  room  work  each  day,  probably  o.ccounts  for  tho  lack  of  improve- 
ment in  weight  among  tho  older  children  particularly.  The  • 

Weight -Height -Age  table  for  the  year  1935-'3p  indicates  a serious 
lack  of  the  increase  in  weight  to  be  expected  of  normal  growing  chil- 
dren. 
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TABLE  XCI 


Ace  -Grade  -Lance 


Spec.  12 


1 11 


Spec . 12X 


1 12 


Spec. 

3 & 6 A 


2 1 2 1 


1 3 1 


6 

8,9,  & 11 


3 1 


1 

4 


1 


5 


o 


Weight  -He  i ght  -Age  Re c ords  of  202  Children 


Data  supplied  "by  the  school  indicates  that,  based  upon  the 
Baldwin-Wood  Weight -Height rAge  table,  over  half  the  children  who  en- 
tered school  in  September  were  underweight  and  that  although  104  in- 
proved  in  weight  during  the  school  year,  at  the  end  of  the  year  thorc 
were  still  40  children  who  were  10  per  cent  or  nore  underweight,  a 
serious  condition  which  needs  to  bo  investigated.  The  nost  startling 
case  was  that  of  an  adolescent  girl  who  was  found  to  -be  as  nuch  as 
28  pounds  underweight.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  following  table  62.9 
per  cent  of  the  children  entered  school  under  normal  weight  for  their 
age  and  height.  Although  51-4  per  cent  improved  in  weight  during  tlr 
school  year,  it  should  still  be  noted  that  48.5  per  cent  either  lost 
weight  or  failed  to  gain.  On  the  whole  there  is  a fair  showing  of 
improvement , but  the  lack  of  improvement  in  nearly  as  many  children 
is  a serious  matter.  It  was  particularly  noted  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  failed  to  increase  in  weight  was  in  the  group  of  girls  from 
12  to  17  years  of  ago. 


TABLE  XCII 

WEIGHT  -HEIGHT  -AGE  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF 


1935-36 


Upon  Entrance 

Humber 

Per  cent  of  Total 

Overweight 

69 

34.1 

Underweight 

127 

62.9 

At  weight 

6 

3.0 

During  School  Year 

Improved  in  weight 

104 

51.4 

Lost  weight 

41 

20.3 

Weight  remained  same 

57 

28.2 

At  end  of  year 

10  per  cent  or  more  underweight 

4o 

19.8 

20  per  cont  or  nore  overweight 

7 

3.5 

Since  adolescence  is  a critical  period  in  the  life  of  girls,  partic- 
cular  care  should  be  taken  to  discover  the  reasons  for  this  condition 
(underweight).  It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  these  girl3  are 
those  who  are  required  to  do  so  much  of  the  general  house  cleaning 
and  dish  washing,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  their  own  rooms  and 
their  school  work.  An  additional  reason  my  also  lio  in  tho  failure 
of  these  girls  to  eat  sufficient  amounts  of  food  provided  for  then 
at  the  table. 
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Plot 

A study  of  the  menus  planned  for  the  pupils  at  the  school 
for  the  month  of  May,  1936,  shows  a lack  of  special  provisions  for 
the  very  young  children  whose  diet  should  necessarily  "be  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  older  children.  The  18  children  "between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eight  should  "be  separated  from  the  older  children 
at  the  table  and  provided  with  a diet  eliminating  rich  desserts  and 
syrups.  An  additional  amount  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  eggs  should 
be  added  to  their  menus.  On  the  whole,  the  menus  for  the  entire 
school  are  fairly  good.  There  is,  however,  too  much  neat  served. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  serve  meat,  or  its  equivalent,  three  tines 
a day.  The  syrup  which  is  served  every  morning  for  breakfast  could 
well  be  eliminated.  More  raw  foods,  both  vegetables  and  fruits, 
might  bo  substituted  for  the  many  rich  desserts  which  are  an  unnec- 
essary expense.  A close  scrutiny  of  the  menus  shews  that  breakfasts 
and  dinners  on  the  whole  are  better  planned  than  suppers . Too  many 
sweets  are  served  at  supper,  such  as  jams,  jellies  and  dried  fruit 
at  the  same  meal.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  children  eat  the 
syrups  at  breakfast  rather  than  the  other  food  provided,  and  the 
jellies  and  jams  at  supper  in  preference  to  the  more  healthful  foods 
on  the  table.  Such  foods  as  sweet  pickles,  olives  and  radishes,  al- 
though appetizing,  my  be  considered  frills  for  children.  There 
seem  to  be  a lack  of  oranges  and  tomato  juice,  as  well  as  of  hot 
cereals.  The  cost  is  lower  and  the  nutritive  value  of  hot  cereals 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  dry  cereals  which  are  frequently  served. 
It  would  seem  that  better  planning  of  diets  for  the  amount  of  money 
spent  could  be  undertaken  by  a trained  dietitian,  and  that  by  the 
elimination  of  excessive  sweets  in  the  diet  the  weight  of  a larger 
number  of  children  might  be  brought  to  normal. 

Recreation 

In  1909,  as  the  result  of  a Supreme  Court  ruling,  the 
nano  of  the  state  school  was  changed  from  the  Nebraska  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  Nebraska  Sohool  for  the  Deaf.  This 
was  done  so  that  the  school  night  be  recognized  as  a strictly  edu- 
cational institution  rather  than  as  a charitable  institution.  The 
attention  of  the  Eoard  of  Control  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  neither  educational  nor  wise  for  the  pupils  of  the  school  to 
spend  their  energy  and  time  doing  such  work  as  the  washing  of  dishes 
and  the  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  corridors  and  buildings.  Maids 
should  be  provided  for  such  services  and  the  time  of  the  children 
diverted  to  projects  more  educational  in  nature.  The  washing  of 
dishes  in  a residential  school  for  the  deaf  cannot  be  justified 
as  a phase  of  vocational  training  although  a course  in  home  making, 
which  includes  dish  washing,  might  be  very  valuable.  There  should 
be  supervised  play  and  the  instruction  of  girls  and  boys  in  games 
every  day.  Games  are  a particularly  wise  outlet  for  deaf  boys  and 
girls  and  should  be  encouraged  among  them  as  well  as  'among  chil- 
dren with  normal  hearing.  Moving  pictures  should  be  shown  frequent- 
ly both  for  their  recreational  value  and  as  an  educational  aid. 
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At  the  present  tine  there  is  too  little  tine  allowed  in  the  day* s 
schedule  for  play. 

Study  Hall 

The  study  hour  period  is  not  too  lone;  it  is  conducted 
without  undue  nerve  strain.  The  children  do  not  find  it  too  con- 
fining. It  is,  however,  conducted  in  roons  which  are  insufficient- 
ly lighted.  The  deaf  child’s  future  happiness  depends  upon  the  a- 
cuteness  of  his  vision  and  his  eyes  should  he  safe -guarded  in  every 
way  possible.  It  is  not  conducive  to  healthy  habits  of  concentra- 
tion for  the  lighting  to  be  inadequate. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  curriculum  for  the  state  school  is  outlined  in  tho 
year  book  issued  for  the  school  year  1935-36.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  reading,  health,  safety  education,  science,  social  studies  for 
the  lower  classes  and  aural  training  throughout  the  school  heave  been 
omitted.  The  work  of  Dr.  Gates  in  primary  reading  and  tho  interest 
that  has  been  taken  in  schools  for  the  deaf  generally  are  building 
up  good  reading  habits  among  deaf  children.  Results  have  proved 
the  worth  of  the  inclusion  of  this  subject  for  the  deaf  in  the  low- 
er grades.  No  courses  of  study  in  any  subject  are  available  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  departmental  meetings  among  the  teaching 
staff  for  professional  growth  or  for  the  discussion  of  courses  of 
study  are  being  held.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  urgent  for  a 
committee  of  teachers  to  be  selected  to  sot  about  preparing  a courso 
of  study  showing  minimum  essentials  at  each  grade  level  in  each  sub- 
ject. Materials  could  be  accumulated  by  this  committee  with  tho  as- 
sistance of  other  teachers  for  instructional  purposes. 

School  Progress 

The  school  day  for  the  older  children  consists  of  four 
hours  and  bj  minutes  of  academic  work  and  two  hours  of  shop  work 
while  the  primary  children  are  in  school  from  8 a.n.  to  12': 4 9 p.n. 
Considering  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision,  the  inadequacy  of 
tests,  the  lack  of  a courso  of  study,  the  undesirable  classrooms 
used  by  the  younger  children,  and  the  shortness  of  tho  school  day, 
there  is  probably  not  as  much  progress  being  made  academically  as 
could  be  made  were  these  conditions  altered.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  proven  by  a well -planned  testing  program. 

Hearing 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of  hearing  each 
pupil  has  because  there  i3  no  adequate  moans  of  testing  their  hear- 
ing. The  school  should  be  in  possession  of  a 2 -A  Audiometer,  which 
will  give  the  hearing  index  of  each  child.  No  adequate  aural  work 


could  be  conducted  without  this  preliminary  test  and  the  superin- 
tendent has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  omitting  this  training  fron 
the  curriculum  because  there  have  not  been  the  facilities  with  which 
to  conduct  it,  even  though  the  law  specifically  states  that  these 
children  should  be  given  aural  training.  In  order  to  carry  on  this 
work,,  at  least  half  of  the  classrooms  in  the  school  should  bo  equipped 
with  hearing  aids,  so  that  the  children  with  hearing  nay  be  trained  to 
use  then.  The  surveyor  found  among  a class  of  thirteen,  ton  children 
.who  were  hard  of  hearing  and  who  were  fast  losing  the  use  of  the  hear- 
ing remaining  to  then  because  of  the  lack  of  this  type  of  training. 

Equipment 

In  addition  to  the  2-A  Audiometer  and  the  Group  hearing  aids 
discussed  in  the  above  paragraph,  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of 
books  for  the  use  of  the  children.  The  library  should  be  enlarged 
and  more  text  books  purchased.  There  was  a lack  of  modern  text  books 
in  use  in  the  regular  grades.  There  should  also  bo  an  up-to-date  mov- 
ing picture  machine  and  a library  of  visual  aid  materials . A small 
sum  of  money  should  be  set  aside  each  year  to  supply  materials  needed 
to  conduct  a modified  form  of  the  activity  program. 

Trade  Instruction 

The  trade  instruction  for  the  boys  consists  of  printing  and 
wood  working.  The  print  shop  is  well  equipped  and  the  instructor 
apparently  well  trained  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  having  the  state  school  do  the  printing  for  all'  the  insti- 
tutions under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  question 
as  to  whether  there  is  really  instructional  value  in  this  type  of 
printing  or  if  the  boys  are  advanced  sufficiently  in  the  trade  to 
handle  such  large  jobs  as  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Control  should 
be  seriously  considered.  It  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  would 
necessarily  fall  upon  the  instructor  in  printing  rather  than  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  the  boys.  No  job  sheets  or  other  in- 
structional materials  were  available. 

Girl3  are  given  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  those  with  poor  sight  to  spend  two 
hours  daily  in  the  sewing  room.  Laundry  work  or  other  less  eyc- 
fatiguing  training  should  be  given.  A course  in  home -making  would 
be  of  value. 

There  is  no  one  person  responsible  for  relating  the  vo- 
cational training  to  guidance  and  placement.  It  is  urgent  that 
such  provisions  be  made  so  that  girls  leaving  the  school  nay  bo 
trained  for  a definite  job  which  can  be  found  for  then  and  which 
they  can  hold. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement 


There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  vocational  guidance, 
placement  and  follow-up. 
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Buildings , Furniture  and  Equipment 

According  to  the  report  for  the  Board  of  Control  for  1935, 
the  value  of  rents  and  hills  for  furniture  and  equipment  was  $646 , 500. 
A very  good  industrial  training  building  has  Been  erected  and  only 
half  of  the  school  huildinc.  It  is  urgent  that  tho  additional  wine 
to  the  school  huildinc  he  completed.  It  is  necessary  to  scatter 
classes  throughout  other  buildings,  which  do  not  have  equipped  class - 
rooms , in  order  to  supplement  the  school  huildinc.  Good  results  can- 
not he  obtained  if  small  children  must  work  in  improperly  lighted 
rooms.  The  chief  function  of  the  state  school  is  being:  thwarted. 

Such  a scattering  of  classrooms  lessens  the  chance  for  close  and 
adequate  supervision.  It  is  urcent  that  this  building  ho  completed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  an  insufficient  number  of  chairs  for  the  use  of 
the  children  for  assemblies  in  the  auditorium.  Chairs  must  he 
brought  from  the  dining  room  to  the  auditorium  by  the  hoys  whenever 
they  are  needed.  Dining-room  chairs  used  in  an  auditorium  are  not 
conducive  to  ease  and  social  poise  which  must  he  developed  among 
these  pupils.  The  auditorium  should  he  equipped  with  the  proper 
kinds  of  auditorium  seats , the  ones  at  the  rear  of  the  room  being 
raised  higher  than  the  ones  at  the  front  so  that  there  may  he  a 
clear  view  from  the  rear  of  the  stage  without  unduo  strain  upon  eyes 
or  posture.  One  form  of  cultural  activity  which  should  he  encouraged 
among  these  children,  for  educational  purposes  as  well  as  enjoyment, 
is  dramatics.  It  is  impossible  to  give  plays,  pantomimes,  etc.,  sat- 
isfactorily because  there  is  no  curtain  for  the  stage. 

Distribution  of  Pupils  According  to  Bee j donee.  June,  1935 

It  is  obvious  that  about  22  per  cent  of  the  children  at 
the  school  for  the  deaf  come  from  Douglas  county  since  this  is  tho 
most  densely  populated  county  in  tho  state,  hut  it  is  not  so  easily 
explained  why  only  five  per  cent  come  from  Lancaster  county,  which 
has  nearly  half  the  population  of  Douglas  county  nor  why  Thayer  coun- 
ty, which  is  one  of  the  smaller  counties,  should  send  nearly  as  many, 
that  Is,  four  per  cent.  It  would  seem  that  there  Is  need  of  intensive 
field  work  to  acquaint  the  citizens  of  tho  rural  districts  in  partic- 
ular with  the  advantages  offered  by  the  state  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  Of  the  44  children  admitted  as  new  pupils  to  tho  school 
in  the  fall,  only  26  were  of  beginning  school  age  while  18  ranged  in 
ages  from  eight  to  18  years.  This  is  a serious  condition  which  would 
be  greatly  remedied  by  field  work. 

Domestic  Help 


The  calibre  of  those  who  supervise  the  children  outside  of 
school  hours  seems  to  be  of  a very  high  type.  These  men  and  women 
are  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children.  There  Is 
an  adequate  amount  of  supervision  outside  school  hours.  There  is, 
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however,  an  insufficient  amount  of  maid  service,  a condition  which 
should  he  remedied  at  once. 

D.  ADULTS 


I.  The  Deaf 

The  adult  deaf  are  accustomed  to  find  their  social  life 
after  leaving  school  in  local  chapters  of  national  organizations 
or  in  independent  city  and  state  organizations  formed  by  them  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  membership  is  almost  completely  made  up  of 
the  deaf  themselves.  The  National  Fraternal  Society  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  National  Association  for  the  Deaf  are  the  two  big  organi- 
zations operating  in  the  various  states.  For  spiritual  outlet, 
the  various  religious  todies  have  ordained  missionaries,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  deaf,  who  conduct  services  and  do  general  church 
and  social  work. 

In  some  states  the  deaf  are  operating  their  own  homes 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  deaf.  Each  state  has  its  owrn  State  School 
Alumni  Association  which  meets  biennially  or  triennially  in  conven- 
tion at  the  schools.  Since  Nebraska  is  a state  where  there  are  on- 
ly a few  places  where  the  deaf  population  is  concentrated,  and  the 
total  population  of  the  entire  state  is  comparatively  small,  the 
deaf  do  not  feel  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a home.  The 
greatest  need  of  the  adult  deaf  is  the  formation  of  a placement  bu- 
reau or  the  service  of  a rehabilitation  division  officer  to  assist 
them  in  finding  jobs.  If  a field  officer  is  appointed  to  do  pub- 
licity and  placement  work  for  the  state  school  for  the  deaf,  he 
would  be  the  logical  person  to  handle  the  placement  for  the  adult 
deaf  also. 

II . The  Hard  of  Hearing 


The  Nebraska  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

The  Nebraska  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  was  organ- 
ized in  1925,  with  headquarters  at  Lincoln.  It  was  affiliated  with 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  The  membership  fee  of  two 
dollars  per  year  gives  the  members  the  privilege  of  school  work. 
Regular  graded  lip  reading  classes  beginning  each  semester,  are 
carried  on  and  when  absolutely  necessary,  private  classes  are  ar- 
ranged for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  regular  classes. 

A normal  department  to  provide  teachers  for  the  growing 
needs  of  the  classes,  and  to  provide  teachers  outstate  on  call, 
definite  educational  programs,  such  as  films,  etc.,  are  provided 
on  the  campus;  also  plays,  benefits,  card  parties,  study  groups, 
and  other  activities  off  the  campus.  For  theso  latter,  charges 
may  be  made,  thus  building  up  a reserve  fund  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  league. 
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In  the  lip-reading  classes,  every  age  is  acceptable,  and 
the  .groups  include  persons  fron  12  to  'JO  years.  The  work  is  divided 
into  four  years,  known  as  the  freshmn,  sophonore,  junior  and  senior. 
If  the  public  schools  fail  to  teach  the  children  lip-reading,  the 
League  accepts  children  of  school  ago.  It  does  not,  however,  make 
a practice  of  this.  Classes  in  English,  history,  and  nature  study 
are  held  to  give  practice  in  the  use  of  lip-reading.  Social  gather- 
ings are  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  At  the  present  tine  there  are  five  teachers  for  the 
lip-reading  classes.  Fron  tine  to  tine  these  teachers  are  sent  to 
schools  for  special  training,  such  as  there  is  at  lake  Champlain, 
and  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Over  200  pupils  have  had  work  in  tho  schools.  They  cone 
and  go  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  there  are  at  any  one 
tine.  The  ain  of  the  lip-reading  classes  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
students  who  have  completed  the  course  to  take  their  place  in  the 
occupational  work  of  a hearing  world. 

C.  RE  C 0 MVE  NDAT I ONS 


1.  The  State  School  for  the  Deaf  should  be  placed  under 
the  State  Department  of  Education  since  it  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution. Failing  this,  the  nost  desirable  procedure  would  bo  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  board  made  up  of  a non-partisan,  non-salariod  com- 
mittee of  six  composed  of  a representative  from  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  the  Child  Welfare  Department, 
the  Departrent  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  the  Otolo- 
gy Department  of  the  University  School  of  Medicine  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  appointed  to  meet  two  or  three  times  a year  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol for  the  purpose  of  establishing  policies. 

2.  It  is  always  desirable  to  educate  hard  of  hearing  chil- 
dren in  the  day  schools  rather  than  in  the  state  school. 

3.  Conservation  of  Hearing  classes  should  be  established 
for  hard  of  hearing  children  In  the  day  schools  and  in  tho  state 
school.  Such  children  should  not  be  placed  in  the  classes  for  the 
deaf. 

4.  Two  types  of  classes  should  bo  provided  for  hard  of 
hearing  children  in  the  public  schools. 

(a)  Conservation  of  hearing  classes  for  children  who 
are  retarded  and  w hose  speech  patterns  are  defec- 
tive because  of  serious  loss  in  hearing. 

(b)  Lip  reading  classes  for  hard  of  hearing  children 
who  are  able  to  remain  in  the  regular  class  of  the 
Public  School  but  who  receive  lip  reading  instruc- 
tion from  visiting  itinerant  teachers. 
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5.  Conservation  of  hearing  classes  should  operate  upon 
a co-operative  schedule  with  the  regular  classes  in  the  public 
school  "building.  These  children  should  go  to  the  regular  classes 
for  arithmetic  instruction  and  for  social  subjects.  The  conserva- 
tion of  hearing  class  teachers  should  follow  each  child's  progress 
carefully  so  that  he  does  not  fall  behind  in  the  regular  grade  work. 
She  should  give  him  instruction  in  lip  reading,  corrective  speech, 
corrective  language  and  the  use  of  residual  hearing.  With  this  help 
he  should  be  less  of  a retardation  problem.. 

6.  The  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  should  act  as 
State  Supervisor  and  Advisory  Supervisor  in  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  work  for  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  throughout 
the  state,  so  that  this  work  may  be  planned,  administered  and  su- 
pervised by  an  adequately  trained  individual  with  the  proper  per- 
spective in  coordinating  and  handling  all  phases  of  this  work . 

7.  Both  state  and  day  schools  should  be  completely  re- 
organized so  that  children  may  be  properly  placed,  classified  and 
graded. 

8.  No  hard  of  hearing  child  should  be  placed  in  a class 
with  deaf  children.  To  do  this  is  unfair  to  both  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing child  and  to  the  deaf  child.  The  education  of  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing child  should  emphasize  the  use  of  hearing  and  of  perfecting 
speech  patterns  through  the  ears.  The  education  of  the  deaf  child 
with  little  or  no  hearing  should  depend  upon  the  development  of  the 
visual,  tactile  and  kinesthetic  senses.  The  academic  instruction 
moves  much  faster  with  the  average  hard  of  hearing  child  than  with 
the  average  deaf  child  because  of  his  facility  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  deaf  child,  therefore,  is  forced  to  combat  unfairly 
while' the  hard  of  hearing  child  is  prevented  from  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  possible.  The  lack  of  facility  in  oral  speech 
among  the  deaf  discourages  its  use  among  the  hard  of  hearing  when 
they  are  grouped  together. 

9-  A field  officer  should,  be  appointed  to  work  with 
educators  at  the  state  school  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  placement 
officer  and  as  an  agent  for  finding  deaf  children  at  an  early  age 
for  entrance  to  school. 

10.  Sufficient  equipment  should  be  purchased  so  that 
the  state  school  may  be  conducted  in  an  up-to-date  manner.  This 
equipment-  should  consist  of  an  audiometer,  chairs,  stage  curtains, 
and  group  hearing  aids  and  books. 

11.  Hearing  aids  should  be  installed  in  every  classroom 
composed  of  hard  of  hearing  children  or  deaf  children  with  residual 
hearing. 
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12.  Vocational  opportunities  and  ope nines  in  the  state 
should  he  studied  with  a view  to  re-organizing  the  trade  instruction 
for  both  hoys  and  girls. 

13.  A conriittec  of  instructors  should  he  appointed  to  work 
on  courses  of  study  for  both  academic  and  vocational  divisions  of 
the  school. 

14.  The  methods  of  teaching  both  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  should  he  less  formal  and  more  in  accordance  with  modern 
methods  of  teaching  hearing  children.  A modified  form' of  the  activ- 
ity program  should  he  instituted  because  deaf  children,  more  than 
any  other  children,  "learn  by  doing". 

15.  The  method  of  communication  should  he  English  either 
through  speech  and  lip-reading,  through  writing,  finger  spelling  or 
through  the  residual  hearing  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual child  to  assimilate  language  by  one  or  mere  of  those  means. 

1 6.  Cumulative  records  should  he  kept  for  each  child  be- 

ginning with  this  entrance  and  ending  with  his  graduation  or  dis- 
?aissal  from  school.  These  records  should  he  transferable  from  day 
school  to  state  institution  and  vice-versa.  They  should  embody  data 
upon  the  following  points:  intelligence,  achievement,  school  prog- 

ress, hearing,  medical  history  and  social  traits. 

17-  Plano  for  in-service  training  and  extension  courses 
should  be  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  in 
order  to  widen  the  interests  and  contacts  of  the  teachers. 

18.  A teacher  should  be  sent  to  the  University  to  prepare 
herself  to  act  as  a psychologist  for  the  school  so  that  adequate  in- 
telligence tests  and  achievement  tests  may  be  given  regularly. 

19.  A trained  nurse  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
health  of  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer. 

20.  A definite  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  a re- 
tirement and  pension  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school. 

21.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  should  bo  raised  commen- 
surate with  the  experience  and  training  which  they  have  had. 

22.  A principal  or  supervisor  should  be  appointed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  academic  work  of  the  entire  State  school.  Under 
her  direction  standard  tost3  would  be  given  by  the  trained  psycholo- 
gist, and  the  committees  on  the  courses  of  study  would  function. 

23.  The  Lighting  Service  department  of  the  local  power 
company  should  be  called  upon  to  measure  the  light  in  all  class  and 
study  rooms  of  the  State  school  so  that  fixtures  my  be  renovated  and 
a sufficient  amount  of  illumination  supplied. 


24.  A state  dietitian  should  "be  appointed  who  would 
place  bids  for  food  in  hulk  as  well  as  plan  balanced  menus  for 
the  children  of  the  school.  This  would  cut  down  the  cost  of 
food  and  would  provide  for  skilled  and  scientific  planning. 

25.  Instruction  in  physical  education  should  be  a 
part  of  the  daily  schedule  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

26.  Additional  maids  should  be  employed  to  do  the 
house  work  and  dishwashing  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  older 
girls . 

27.  Systematic  surveys  of  hearing  should  bo  carried 
on  throughout  the  state  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Nebras- 
ka League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

28.  A study  should  be  made  of  all  children  with  de- 
fective hearing  three  years  after  placement  in  a deaf  class  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  placed  in  a finger-spelling 
class  or  remain  in  the  oral  class  so  that  valuable  years  of 
their  lives  will  not  be  wasted  because  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  wrong  method. 

29.  The  Nebraska  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
should  be  re-organized  with  a trained,  social  service  worker 
in  charge  to  the  end  that  this  organization  might  render  real 
service  to  the  hard  of  hearing  adult  of  the  state  as  well  as 
to  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
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Proposed.  Organization  for  tho 
Development  and  Expansion  of 
Educational  Provision 


Board  of  Control 


Superintendent  of 
State  School 


Program 

Health  Instruction. 
Education. 

Vocational  Training. 


State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 


State  Supervisor 
Rural  Communities 


Program 

Surveys 

Clinics 

Medical  and 
Surgical  care. 

Itinerant  Tap 
Reading  Teach- 
ers . 

Establishment 
of  Day  Schools. 


Advisory  Board 

Cooperating  Agencies  composed 
of  representatives  of 

1.  State  Superintendent  of 
instruction. 

2.  Department  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 


3.  Rehabilitation  Department  of 
Department  of  Vocational 
Education. 

4-.  Child  Welfare  Division. 

5.  University  Hospital  Otologist. 


Teachers  of  Deaf 


Local  School 
Board 

Local  Super- 
intendent 

Principal 

I 

Advisory  Su- 
pervisor 


Audiometrist 


Teachers  of 
Bard  of  Hear- 
ing. 


Program 


Surveys 

Clinics 

Education 

Vocational  Guidance 


6 . State  Dexiartmont  of  Health . 


C.  Caro  for  the  Crippled 
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The  Orthopedic  Hospital 

History  and  Organization.  The  Orthopedic  Hospital  located 
in  Lincoln  on  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  "by  the  ''Hone  for  the 
Friendless",  was  established  hy  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1905. 
Since  then  a new  hospital  building  and  an  addition  enlarging  the 
facilities  have  been  built.  The  building’  previously  used  as  the 
"Heme  for  the  Friendless"  is  used  as  a nurses'  hone  and  there  is 
also  a house  for  the  superintendent  on  the  grounds.  The  land  on 
which  buildings  are  located  consists  of  about  three  and  one -half 
acres . 


The  hospital  is  maintained  for  the  care  of  "crippled, 
ruptured,  and  deformed  children,  and  those  suffering  from  dis- 
eases froia  which  they  are  likely  to  become  deformed."1  Such 
deformities  as  club  foot,  cleft  palate,  harelip,  and  other  de- 
formities with  which  children  are  born  arc  cared  for  as  as  are 
also  those  due  to  disease,  such  as  infantile  paralysis,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bone,  and  various  bone  infections,  and  those  due 
to  injuries  such  as  auto  accidents  or  other  accidents  common  to 
farm  or  city. 


Admissions . Before  admission  to  the  hospital  application 
is  made  on  two  forms.  One  contains  a statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  patient  or  his  family  with  a certificate  from 
some  reputable  citizen  vouching  for  tho  facts  and  sworn  to  before 
a notary  public.  The  other  blank  is  the  certificate  of  the  ex-  - 
amining  physician,  giving  a medical  description  of  the  deformity, 
history  of  the  possible  cause,  a statement  regarding  prognosis 
and  his  tentative  diagnosis.  The  hospital  physician  must  approve 
of  the  application  before  the  patient  is  admitted. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  examination  and  of  conveying 
the  patient,  to  and  from  the  hospital  must  be  borne  by  tho  pa- 
tient, his  relatives  or  friends,  or  by  the  county  in  which  he 
resides.' % The  cost  of  clothing  and  mechanical  appliances  is 
also  borne  by  the  family  or  county. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  institution  to 
admit  patients  whose  families  are  able  to  pay  for  medical  and 
hospital  care.  During  the  past  year  only  two  such  were  admit- 
ted, one  for  two  days  and  the  other  for  ton  days.  However,  tho 
law  does  provide3  that  such  patients  my  be  admitted  by  the  board 
on  such  rules  as  they  my  prescribe,  if  this  can  be  done  without 
limiting  the  advantage  of  the  hospital  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  care. 


1. 

C.S.  Neb. . 

1929: 

85-601. 

2. 

-C.S.  Heb-  , 

1929: 

85-605. 

5. 

C.S.  Neb. j 

1929: 

85  -6o4 . 
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Finances.  The  expenditures  for  the  hienniun  July  1,  1933,  to 
June  30,  1935,  are  listed  as  follows: 


Salaries  and  Wages 

Maintenance 

Equipment  

Improvements  to  Buildings 
and  Grounds 


$7lj44.74 

73,667.32 

3,068.15 

4,611.62 


Total 


$153,091.83 


The  per  capita  cost  per  month  for  the  laso  hienniun  io 
given  as  $63-77* 

Personnel.  During  the  last  hienniun  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees was  58.  The  average  number  of  inmates  was  95,  and  the  av- 
erage number  of  inmates  to  each  employee  was  reported  as  two  in  the 
biennial  report.  When  the  institution  was  visited  on  Juno  23,  19 3 0 , 
there  were  58  employees  listed  as  follows : 


Superintendent  and  resident  physician 

Chief  Surgeon  (part-time  only)  

Dentist  (part-time  only)  

laboratory  Technician 

Purses  

Nurse  Aides - 

Physiotherapist  

Teachers  

Teacher  of  Occupational  Therapy  . 

Matron  ..  ..  

Bookkeeper  

Telephone  Operator  

Ward  Miids  

Ward  Help  (male)  

Cottage  Maid  

Waitresses 

Engineer 

Firemen 

laundryrmn _ - - 

Laundresses  

Cooks  

Kitchen  Help  

Janitor  

Seamstress  . 

Carpenter  

Painter  


1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

13 

1 

3 

X 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


From  January  1,  1935,  to  December  31,  1935,  there  wore  228 
new  admissions.  During  the  same  period  there  were  l4o  children  re- 
turned from  parole.  These  wore  patients  who  had  previously  been  in 
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the  hospital  and  were  returning  for  further  treatment  or  check-up. 
The  hospital  has  a capacity  of  approximately  13-0  patients. 

Three  teachers  are  employed  "by  the  hospital  for  regular 
grade  work.  One  teacher  instructs  in  kindergarten,  first  and  sec- 
ond grades;  one  teaches  the  third  through  the  fifth  grades;  and  one 
the  sixth  through  the  eighth  grades,  ho  instruction  is  given  "be- 
yond the  eighth  grade. 

The  last  "biennial  report  includes  the  following  table 
regarding  the  school  grades  attained  "by  the  patients  admitted  for 
the  first  tine : 


TABLE  XCIII 

Education  of  Those  Admitted  for  the  First  Time  Period 


Ending  June  30,  1935 


Total 

Male 

Female 

None  

86 

47 

59 

Kindergarten  

3 

2 

1 

1st  to  4th  grade 

57  

35 

22 

4th  to  8th  grade 

102 

37 

65 

8th  to  12th  grade 

32 

17 

15 

High  School  

9 

3 

6 

Total  

289 

l4l 

148 

The  above  information  makes  evident  the  need  for  an 
educational  program  at  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  work  one  teacher  of  oc- 
cupational therapy  is  employed  and  instructs  in  basketry, 'punch- 
work,  woodwork,  clay  modeling,  leather  work,  and  painting.  This 
class  is  a favorite  with  the  patients.  Bed  patients  also  have 
instruction  from  this  teacher. 

The  hospital  authorities  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
minds  of  the  cripples  must  be  given  just  consideration,  for  with- 
out a contented  and  well-occupied  mind,  the  work  from  a medical 
and  surgical  standpoint  is  of  little  avail. 

During  the  summer  months  sun  baths  on  the  roof  are 
given  to  the  patients.  In  the  winter  treatments  furnishing 
the  same  elements  are  given  in  the  solarium.  The  hospital  is 
equipped  for  physiotherapy  treatments.  There  is  a very  small 
pool  in  which  patients  able  to  do  so  take  exercises  under  wa- 
ter. The  pool  is  not  large  enough  for  swimming.  Clinics  are 
held  weekly  and  former  patients  are  brought  in  for  examination 
and  check-up. 
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Tlic  hospital  is  equipped  with  a gymnasium,  library,  and  an 
auditorium  in  which  programs  are  Given  weekly.  There  is  a radio 
with  loud  speakers  in  each  ward  so  that  programs  may  be  heard  by  all 
in  the  hospital.  Games  and  some  individual  play  equipment  are  pro- 
vided. There  is  no  recreation  director  to  arrange  regular  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Discharge  Policies.  Some  patients  are  released  in  a short  tine, 
others  remain  for  longer  periods  while  some  never  leave  the  institu- 
tion. Patients  who  are  cured  are  discharged;  others’ are  "released 
on  parole".  From  January  1 through  December  51,  1955,  there  were  5 6 
children  discharged.  During  the  same  year  265  children  were  "re- 
leased on  parole".  There  is  no  convalescent  home  care  nor  follow-ups 
by  a medical  social  worker. 

Conclusion.  This  hospital  serves  a large  group  of  patients  and 
is  indispensable  from  the  standpoint  of  a state  program  for  the  care 
of  crippled  children.  Since  the  average  daily  population  averages 
very  close  to  the  capacity  of  the  institution,  it  would  seen  that 
there  will  be  a need  for  further  facilities  to  be  provided  in  the 
near  future.  If  additional  crippled  children  are  located  and  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  made  for  their  care,  through  the  State  Assist- 
ance Act,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  have  increased  hospital  facilities. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  importance  of  follow-up  service  will  not 
be  overlooked  when  additional  funds  are  available. 

Aid  to  Crippled  Children 


There  are  three  treatment  centers  in  Nebraska  primarily 
concerned  with  providing  care  for  crippled  children,  - the  Nebraska 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  established  in  1905,  the  orthopedic  division 
of  the  University  Hospital,  established  in  191?  in  Omaha,  and  the 
Nattie  B.  Munroe  none  for  Crippled  Children  in  Omaha. 

The  state  Orthopedic  Hospital  accepts  long-time  cas 03  as 
well  as  those  needing  care  for  a short  time  only.  The  University 
Hospital  serves  acute  care  cases  only  and  has  no  facilities  for  tho 
long-time  care  of  patients.  The  Hattie  B.  Munroe  Homo  accepts  chil- 
dren for  convalescent  care  if  they  are  residents  of  Omaha  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  and  l4  years.  The  capacity  of  tho  latter  in- 
stitution is  40  children  and  tho  Home  Is  supported  by  the  Omaha  Com- 
munity Chest. 

There  are  several  private  agencies  with  a state -wide  crip- 
pled children’s  program.  These  are  tho  Nebraska  Crippled  Children’s 
Committee  of  the  Elks,  The  State  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Committee  of  the  American  Legion,  and  the  Nebras- 
ka Shrine.  The  rehabilitation  Division,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  adequate  provision  for 
crippled  children  and  has  been  of  groat  assistance  in  arousing  pub- 
lic concern  regarding  this  problem.  Aid  has  also  been  given  in 
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studies  and  enumerations  of  those  needing  assistance  and  care. 

Other  private  organizations  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the 
program  for  crippled  children  and  a willingness  to  help.  In- 
cluded in  these  organizations  are  the  Nebraska  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Parent -Teachers  Association,  notary,  Kiwanis, 
local  commercial  clubs,  and  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Medical 
Association. 

In  1924  a law  was  passed  requiring  school  census  enumer- 
ators to  report  all  crippled,  blind,  deaf,  and  mentally  defective 
children  to  the  county  superintendent  who  was  to  forward  this  in- 
formation to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau.  The  law  was  passed  with 
the  hope  that  the  next  legislature  would  appropriate  funds  suf- 
ficent  to  provide  workers  to  follow  up  01a  these  reports.  However, 
such  action  has  never  been  taken  and  the  census  reports  provided 
for  have  been  most  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  1928  the  Nebraska  State  Elks  Association  undertook 
to  raise  a fund  of  $10,000  to  be  known  as  the  "Crippled  Children’s 
Endowment  Fund".  A committee  known  as  the  State  Elks  Association 
Crippled  Children’s  Committee  was  put  in  charge  of  the  raising 
and  administration  of  this  fund.  During  the  year  in  which  the 
committee  raised  the  fund,  they  undertook  in  cooperation  with 
the  officials  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division  a study  of  public 
supported  and  association  programs  of  work  for  crippled  children. 

A program,  based  on  the  information  resulting  from  the 
study,  was  begun  on  November  1,  1929,  to  run  for  a period  of  eight 
months.  The  Crippled  Children’s  Committee  of  the  State  Elk’s  Asso- 
ciation employed  an  experienced  investigator  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  census  reports  which  had  accrued  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  Child  Welfare  Dureau  over  a five  year  period.  A case  study 
of  the  records  and  a recheck  by  correspondence  with  local  post- 
masters, school  authorities,  and  physicians  revealed  1,257  crip- 
pled children  of  school  age  known  to  reside  in  Nebraska. 

In  order  to  determine  how  closely  this  study  revealed 
the  true  facts,  a typical  county  was  selected  for  a detailed 
census.  This  census  showed  that  approximately  four  times  as 
many  crippled  children  of  school  age  resided  in  tho  county 'as 
had  been  disclosed  through  the  study  of  the  census  reports . 

It  would  be  helpful  if  this  type  of  census  could  be  made  in 
each  county.  Under  the  continued  program  of  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren’s Committee  of  the  State  Elks  Association  a considerable 
number  of  local  clinics  were  held  and  local  crippled  children’s 
committees  were  formed. 

The  program  definitely  established  among  other  things 
that  there  were  at  least  4,000  crippled  children  known  to  be  in 
n^ed  of  attention  in  Nebraska,  and  that  the  new  cose  load  each 
year  was  more  than  500  cases.  It  is  estimated  that  thorc  are 
5,000  cases  of  crippled  children  in  the  state. 

# 
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From  the  school  census  enumeration  there  arc  verified  rec- 
ords in  the  files  of  the  Child  We If are  Bureau  of  3,2 63  crippled  chil- 
dren. Of  this  number  1979  arc  now  under  16  years  of  ace  and  eligible 
for  aid  fron  the  Crippled  Children's  Fund  under  the  Nebraska  State 
Assistance  Act. 

The  average  cost  of  care  per  child,  based  upon  figures  fron 
the  Orthopedic  Unit  of  the  State  University  Hospital  is  $108.00.  Fig- 
ures were  used  fron  this  hospital  because  the  care  given  which  is  ap- 
proximately 30  days  per  case,  is  nore  nearly  the  tine  estimated  as 
necessary  in  the  present  plans  for  work  with  crippled  children  than 
the  usual  period  of  hospitalization  at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
in  which  long -tine  cases  are  treated. 

The  causes  of  crippling  and  their  per  cent  distribution 
anong  the  children  now  known  to  be  eligible  for  care  fron  the  Crip- 
pled Children’s  fund  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  XCIV 


Causes 

of  Crippling  and  Per 

Cent  Distribution 

Cause 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Poliomyelitis 

435  

22$ 

Congenital 

713 

36$ 

Orthopedic  

455  

23$ 

Accident 

. 119  

6$ 

Unknown 

257  

13$ 

Total  

1,979 

100$ 

The  Nebraska  law,  passed  by  the  Special  Session  of  the  leg- 
islature in  1935*,  defines  a crippled  child  as  one  who  "by  reason  of 
physical  defect  or  infirmity,  congenital  or  acquired  by  accident,  in- 
jury or  disease , is  or  nay  be  expected  to  be  totallj7-  or  partially 
incapacitated  for  education  or  remunerative  occupation,  but  shall  not 
include  the  deaf  and  blind".  The  definition  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Nebraska  program  to  include  cases  other  than  orthopedic.  An  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  formed,  for  the  work  with  crippled  children,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  various  organizations  interested  in  the 
care  of  the  crippled  child.  The  recommendation  of  this  committee  re- 
garding the  type  of  case  for  which  care  should  bo  given  is  as  follows: 
"In  view  of  the  limitation  of  funds  and  facilities  we  recommend  the 
activities  for  services  for  crippled  children  be  limited  to  (1)  pref- 
erence for  children  under  six  years  of  ago,  and  (2)  to  congenital 
conditions  and  crippling  due  to  disease  or  injury  offering  obvious 
promise  of  restoration  to  normal  activities." 


1.  Laws,  Neb.,  (Special)  1935:  p.  182. 


The  budcet  for  crippled  children's  work  includes  $3,016*00 
fron  Federal  funds  and  $3,016.00  fron  state  funds  monthly,  nakinc  a 
total  of  $6,032.00.  This  is  to  provide  not  only  for  service  hut  for 
certain  forms  of  aid*  The  administration  of  this  fund  has  been  dele 
Gated  to  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau.  The  funds  will  he  expended 
for  individual  cases  only  upon  (l)  the  application  for  public  assist 
ance  by  the  child's  parent,  relative,  or  Guardian;  (2)  written  re- 
port of  a physician  certifyinG  to  the  child's  crippled  condition; 

(3)  written  report  of  complete  investication  of  family  and  circum- 
stances; and  (4)  verification  of  need  for  public  aid.  The  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  County  Assistance  Director  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  investication  and  written  report  of  the  circumstances. 

The  plan  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  makes  provision  for: 

1.  Locatinc  crippled  children  in  need  of  aid.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  throuch  County  Assistance  Directors  and  throuch 
local  medical  societies,  clinics,  schools,  churches,  civic  Groups, 
men's  clubs,  and  women's  club  Groups* 

2.  Providinc  facilities  for  diacnosis  by  the  family  phy- 
sician or  throuch  crippled  children's  clinics.  The  clinic  plan  may 
include  payments  to  medical  personnel  participating  in  the  clinics. 

3.  Providinc  for  hospitalization. 

4.  Arrancinc  for  after-care  and  follow-up  work.  This 
will  include  plans  for  foster  home  care  when  advisable.  The  fol- 
low-up service  will  insure  proper  physical  and  medical  care,  will 
Give  special  consideration  to  a child's  educational  and  recrea- 
tional needs,  and  will  assist  him  in  problems  of  social  adjust- 
ment. 


5.  Providing  braces,  appliances,  and  special  shoes  when 
the  family  is  financially  unable  to  do  so. 

6.  PayinG  for  15  beds  at  the  State  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

7*  Coordinating  the  work  of  the  existinc  organizations 
interested  in  crippled  children  into  a strong,  unified  program. 

8.  Arrancinc  at  a later  date,  if  it  seems  advisable, 
for  orthopedic  hospital  care  in  a center  farther  west  than  the 
two  cities  in  which  orthopedic  care  is  now  provided. 

The  district  supervisors  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau 
will  assume  responsibility  for  location  of  cases  and  follow-up 
service  in  their  territories.  The  supervisor  of  the  Crippled 
Children's  activities  will,  in  cooperation  with  the  Director 
of  tho  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  be  responsible  for  administrative 
details. 
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It  is  planned  to  employ  either  a nodical  social  worker  or 
a nurse  to  assist  the  supervisor  of  the  Crippled  Children’s  division 
and  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  district  workers  of  the  Bureau. 

As  the  specific  duties  involved  would  not  ho  nursing  service,  it 
would  seen  that  a nodical  social  worker  would  he  nore  helpful  in 
contacts  with  the  families  of  children  and  in  Giving  assistance  to 
the  district  supervisors. 

Up  to  June  22,  1936,  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  had  re- 
ceived 102  applications  for  aid  to  crippled  children.  Of  this  nun- 
her  13  children  had  teen  hospitalized  and  five  children  had  received 
traces.  The  other  applications  were  still  pending.  The  work  of  this 
department  was  not  actually  started  until  April  1 and  has  teen  slow 
in  getting  under  way.  It  is  felt  at  the  present  tine,  however,  that 
it  will  te  possible  to  have  applications  approved  nore  rapidly. 

The  workers  making  the  investigations  have  not  always  un- 
derstood the  specific  requirements , and  it  has  toon  necessary  to  re- 
turn some  of  the  applications  for  further  information.  More  complete 
instructions  have  recently  teen  sent  out  and  institutes  have  teen 
held  in  certain  centers  to  clarify  the  instructions.  Since  there  is 
no  lack  of  financial  resources  to  meet  those  needs,  if  the  children 
are  eligible  for  assistance,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  regula- 
tions are  understood  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Summary.  The  program  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  is  a compre- 
hensive one,  and  if  it  continues  ought  to  bring  remedial  service  to 
every  crippled  child  who  noeds  this  and  who  can  te  helped  by  it.  In 
addition  to  the  program  as  outlined  at  present  it  is  recommended  that 
consideration  te  given  to  the  provision  of  a medical  social  worker 
for  follow-up  care  with  the  patients  paroled  from  the  State  Orthope- 
dic Hospital.  This  might  well  te  undertaken  as  a demonstration  pro- 
ject. One  of  the  duties  of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  state  institutions  for  physically  handicapped  children  and 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  advisability  of  returning  the 
child  to  his  own  home.  This  service  and  regular  follow-up  service 
to  make  certain  that  the  recommendations  for  treatment  made  by  the 
hospital,  are  carried  out  is  an  important  part  of  the  program  for 
crippled  children.  The  months  of  time  spent  in  the  hospital  and  the 
efforts  of  the  physicians  my  te  wasted  if  the  child’s  parents  fail 
to  understand  the  importance  of  carrying  out  prescribed  diets,  exer- 
cises, and  schedules,  and  fail  to  send  the  child  tack  for  a check-up. 

The  report  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1935,  shows 
that  526  patients  were  "paroled'1  from  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  and 
330  were  readmitted  or  returned  from  parole.  "Parole"  instead  of 
discharge  indicates  that  the  child  is  not  cured  and  needs  continued 
supervision  and  care.  The  .difference  between  those  discharged  in  the 
two  year  period  and  those  returned  is  nearly  two  hundred.  This  prob- 
ably indicates  a failure  to  return  as  requested  in  many  instances. 

Ho  program  of  this  type  is  adequate  which  fai-ls  to  take  into  oomhLr’- 
eration  provisions  for  follow-up  service. 
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D.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


The  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a hoard,  the  membership  of 
which  is  dictated  by  statute/  as  consisting  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  one  woman  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a tern  of  three 
years.  By  precedent  this  woman  has  always  been  selected  from  coun- 
ties other  than  Douglas  and  Lancaster.  This  board  appoints  a di- 
rector of  vocational  education  and  responsible  to  hin  are  State 
Supervisors  of  agriculture,  trades  and  industries,  home  economics, 
and  civilian  vocational  rehabilitation.  Responsible  to  the  latter 
are  two  rehabilitation  agents.  This  report  is  concerned  only  with 
the  rehabilitation  work  being  done  by  the  Department. 

The  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  has  as  its  main  functions  preparing  the 
physically  handicapped  to  earn  a livelihood  and  assisting  then 
in  finding  employment.  The  work  was  begun  in  1920  when  Congress 
through  the  passage  of  the  Smith -Bankhead  Act  appropriated  one 
million  dollars  per  year,  to  be  allotted  to  states  on  the  basis 
of  population  for  the  "vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
adult  persons,  1 6 years  of  age  or  over."  The  law  provided  that 
the  funds  be  administered  through  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  that  only  that  portion  of  its  Federal  allotment  which 
was  matched  by  state  funds  would  be  available.  The  original  law 
covered  a seven-year  period  but  by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress 
was  extended  to  July  1,  1937-  The  national  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935  provided  a continuing  program.  The  special  session  of 
the  Nebraska  legislature  held  in  1935  Tor  the  purpose  of  enact- 
ing social  security  legislation  made  an  appropriation  from  regu- 
lar tax  funds  to  match  Federal  funds .a  (Other  social  security 
matching  funds  are  appropriated  from  the  general  fund.;  liquor 
fees  and  gasoline  taxes.) 

Funds  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
the  supervisory  and  field  staffs,  (approximately  15  per  cent 
will  be  spent  this  year  for  administrative  purposes)  for  physi- 
cal examinations,  for  corrective  artificial  appliances  and  for 
certain  training  expenses,  such  as  books,  tuition,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  However,  none  are  available  for  living  expenses  or 
for  the  correction  of  physical  disabilities.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  have  this  ruling  changed  so  that  emergency  situations 
may  be  met  through  Federal  funds.  These  my  be  met  through 
the  use  of  state  funds  at  the  present  time,  but  seldom  are. 

A recent  report1 2 3  given  to  the  state  legislature 
outlines  the  need  of  the  state  along  this  line  as  follows : 


1.  C.S,  Neb.  . .1929:  79-2203. 

2.  Laws , Neb . (Special)  p.  152-153. 

3.  Report  of  Rehabilitation  Division  to  special  session  of 

State  legislature,  1935:  p.  3. 


"Fron  1Q28  to  1930,  the  Nebraska  Press  Association  conduct- 
ed a 28  nonth  survey  through  400  newspapers  by  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Nebraska  people  become  disabled  by  accidents  alone  at  the 
rate  of  4l  per  month  or  almost  500  a year. 

"Studies  which  the  Rehabilitation  Division  has  conducted 
over  a six -year  period  in  cooperation  with  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
and  the  State  Elks  Association  Crippled  Children's  Committee,  have 
located  4,000  crippled  children  in  our  state  and  determined  that  ap- 
proximately 500  crippled  children  become  of  employable  age  every 
year  in  Nebraska. 

"While  no  figures  are  available  recording  the  number  of 
adults  disabled  by  disease,  disease  disabilities  seen  to  be  as  preva- 
lent as  accident  disabilities. 

"This  would  place  the  current  number  of  adults  in  Nebraska 
who  annually  become  disabled  at  approximately  1,500.  More  than  half 
of  these  people  can  be  restored  to  useful  lives  as  self -supporting 
citizens  if  services  of  Rehabilitation  are  made  to  them. 

"Some  of  those  people,  without  any  public  assistance,  will 
eventually  work  their  way  back  into  a new  occupation,  but  depression, 
drought,  and  general  unemployment  conditions  have  year  by  year  made 
the  employment  of  physically  disabled  persons  more  difficult  and  havo 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision who  have  no  other  place  to  go  for  assistance. " 

This  same  report  goes  on  to  summarize  the  work  done  by  the 
division  since  its  inauguration. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  this  work  l4  years  ago,  approxi- 
mately 650  physically  handicapped  persons,  previously  dependent,  have 
been  prepared  for  and  placed  in  occupations  where  they  are  now  self- 
supporting  citizens.  These  650  disabled  persons  now  rehabilitated 
are  engaged  in  180  different  occupations  and  are  the  principal  sup- 
port of  2,000  persons.  The  present  approximate  earnings  of  theso 
65C  persons,  onco  physically  handicapped  and  dependent,  arc  new  near- 
ly $600,000  per  year.  Annually  they  add  to  the  productive  ability 
of  our  commonwealth  more  than  twice  tho  total  amount  which  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  jointly  have  expended  in  their  rehabilitation 
over  the  entire  14  year  period. " 

The  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  makes  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  wo rk  done  by  the  department  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1936: 

"Approximately  $31,000.00  was  expended  for  Rehabilitation 
during  this  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  $23,000.00  half 
State  and  half  Federal,  wore  available  to  Nebraska.  By  tho  passage 
of  the  3ccial  Security  Act  and  the  passage  of  House  Roll  No.  12  by 
the  special  oossion  of  the  Legislature  this  amount  was  increased  to 
$46,850.00.  However,  the  Federal  money  was  not  actually  nado  avail- 
able until  March  15 . 
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"As  this  was  far  past  the  tine  of  the  commencement  of 
terns  in  public , commercial,  and  organized  trade  schools,  it  was 
not  possible  for  this  ye ar  of  the  biennium  to  spend  wisely  and' 
effectively  all  of  the  new  noney  nade  available  for  the  period. 

"The  Federal  balance  of  approximately  $7,500.00  cannot 
be  carried  into  the  second  year  of  the  bienniun,  but  the  state 
balance,  which  can  be  expended  during  the  second  year  of  the 
bienniun,  will  make  the  amount  available  for  the  second  year 
of  the  bienniun  total  approximately  $54,000.00. 

"Even  this  amount  will  not  be  adequate  to  provide 
services  of  Rehabilitation  for  the  several  hundred  cases  now 
in  process  of  Rehabilitation  and  pending. 

"Approximately  60  cases  of  persons  previously  dependent 
because  of  physical  handicaps  were  closed  during  the  year  as  Re- 
habilitated and  are  now  self-supporting  citizens  as  a result  of 
the  work  of  the  Department.  The  Rehabilitation  Division  is  now 
carrying  a live  roll  of  more  than  300  cases  in  active  process 
of  Rehabilitation  and  has  more  than  500  cases  under  investiga- 
tion. " 


CARE  FOE  TIE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


A . The  Insane 


Legal  Basis  of  State  Care 

Until  1913  the  heads  of  the  various  state  institutions 
were  directly  responsible  to  the  governor.  In  that  year  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Control  of  three 
citizens  of  the  state , each  with  a six  year  tenure  of  office,  who 
were  to  be  appointed  at  two  year  intervals  by  the  governor.  No  more 
than  two  members  my  be  of  tho  same  political  party  nor  shall  any 
two  of  then  come  from  the  same  congressional  district.  The  heads  of 
the  17  state  institutions  are  directly  responsible  to  this  Board  and 
all  measures  pertaining  to  the  institutions  must  be  referred  to  the 
Board.  The  distribution  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  tho  State  Leg- 
islature for  the  State  institutions  is  a responsibility  of  this  board 
The  individual  members  visit  each  institution  frequently  and  hold 
board  meetings  at  regular  intervals. 

Eecodif 1 cat ion 


It  is  notable  that  many  of  the  old  laws  relating  to  the 
state  institutions  and  directing  their  activities  are  still  in  force. 
While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  analyze  the  existing 
statutes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  which  was  substantiated 
by  many  of  the  enlightened  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  who  were 
interviewed,  that  these  laws  are  inadequate  in  view  of  changing  mod- 
ern conditions  which  the  writers  of  those  lav/s  could  not  possibly 
foresee,  and  that  they  are  often  excessively  rigid,  hampering  the 
initiative  of  the  executives  of  the  institutions.  Pccodif ication  Is 
urgently  recommended  for  modernization  of  tho  3tate  system.  For  ex- 
ample, $2500.00  a year  for  tho  superintendents  is  too  low  a salary 
for  these  loyal,  overworked  men,  and  this  figure  will  not  attract  the 
better  younger  men.  The  low  standard  set  by  this  figure  prevents  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  trained  personnel  to  the  detriment  of 
the  State  institutions.  Other  essential  recommendations  regarding 
voluntary  commitment,  transportation  of  patients,  etc.,  will  be  made 
at  the  end  of  this  report. 

While  it  is  plainly  understood  that  the  natural  resources 
of  Nebraska  are  limited  and  that  the  State  is  rigidly  following  a 
policy  of  paying  its  way  as  it  goes,  the  recent  successful  mill  levy 
to  build  a new  $10,000,000.00  state  capitol  points  a way  to  moot  the 
ever  growing  need  for  adequate  care  and  treatment  for  those  unfortu- 
nates for  whom  state  care  is  essential.  The  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  have  shown  themselves  to  be  too  civically  minded  to  evade 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them.  Once  they  understand  that 
we  are  pleading  for  the  unfortunates  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves, 
and  that  much  good  human  material  can  be  salvaged  from  those  who  be- 
come mentally  ill,  they  will  respond  generously  to  tho  plea. 
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State  policy 

At  the  present  tine  there  is  no  lone  range  policy  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  ill.  Buildings  are  erected,  repairs 
made,  and  equipment  purchased  in  an  opportunistic  manner  long 
after  the  need  for  them  has  teen  very  obvious . Appropriations 
are  occasionally  poorly  spent  because  they  are  ineffective  in 
accomplishing  their  purpose . 

Admissions 

Admission  for  treatment  of  mental  diseases  is  had  only 
through  commitment  by  the  insanity  board  in  each  county,  consist- 
ing of  a clerk  of  the  district  court  and  a physician  and  a lawyer 
appointed  by  the  district  judge.1 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there- are  over -250 
patients  already  committed  in  the  State  who  are  awaiting  vacancy 
in  the  State  institutions  in  order  to  gain  entrance.  In  the  mean- 
time they  receive  deplorable  care  in  jails  or  other  public  build- 
ings; are  hazards  or  nuisances  in  the  community  while  awaiting 
entrance  into  the  hospital;  or  are  being  housed  in  private  hos- 
pitals at  a cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  about  $1,00  per  day,  which 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  cost  in  institutions.  Police 
officers  caring  for  mental  patients  in  their  jails  urged  the  field 
representatives  of  the  Survey  of  Social  Besources  to  request  re- 
lief for  such  a situation  in  this  survey  report. 

There  is  no  statute  governing  voluntary  commitment  for 
. treatment.  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  modern  hospital  treat- 
ment is  the  possibility  of  receiving  proper  care  without  endanger- 
ing the  legal  status  of  the  patient,  and  avoiding  the  social  stigma 
which  legal  commitment  represents  to  some  people.  Hospitals  with 
a large  number  of  voluntary  patients  arc  justly  proud  of  thorn,  as 
they  often  represent  the  better  treatment  possibilities,  and  the 
morale  of  the  institution  is  raised  to  that  of  a treatment  hospi- 
tal instead  of  being  merely  an  asylum.  With  the  proper  personnel 
and  equipment,  the  voluntary  patients  will  be  an  index  to  the  at- 
tractiveness and  efficiency  of  the  care  offered.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  voluntary  commitments  be  made  possible  in  Nebras- 
ka to  keep  up  with  the  modern  trends . 

Emergency  commitment  is  possible  only  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sheriff  into  whose  custody  the  piationt  has  been  given 
by  the  court.  Patients  are  sometimes  accepted  on  this  basis  when 
tho  sheriff  urgently  requests  hospital  care. 

Patients  are  committed  to  Beatrice  upon  the  discretion 
of  a judge,  following  request  of  an  interested  person  substanti- 
ated by  the  testimony  of  a reputable  registered  physician.  We 


1.  C.S.  Neb..  1929:  33-709,  707,  709,  712. 
415,  416. 


G.S.  pp.  413,  4l4 , 


feci  that  this  net hod  is  nost  inadequate  for  no  arrangement  has  been 
node  for  detailed  mental  measurement  and  complete  examinations  be- 
fore commitment. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  feeble -mindedness 
and  other  types  of  mental  disease,  since  feeble-mindedness  is  usual- 
ly a condition  existing  from  very  early  life,  and  the  problem  of  car- 
ing for  these  patients  is  quite  different  from  that  of  other  mental 
diseases.  While  many  of  these  young  unfortunates  need  to  be  in  a 
hospital  during  their  entire  life,  if  their  endowment  is  very  poor, 
it  is  also  very  true  that  many  can  be  taught  to  be  useful  and  oven 
self-supporting  on  a simple  social  level.  Therefore  all  educational 
adjuncts,  including  a well-trained  teaching  personnel,  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  manual  training,  domestic  science  training,  dairying, 
farming,  arts  and  crafts,  etc.,  constitute  minimum  provisions  for 
such  an  institution.  Every  effort  should  bo  made  to  increase  their 
capability  so  that  they  may  not  be  a burden  to  the  State. 

There  is  very  little  transfer  between  institutions,  the 
most  notable  example  being  the  necessity  of  removing  a patient  from 
prison  to  the  State  Hospital. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  commitment  is 
about  $35-00. 

Population  Increase  in  the  Hospitals 

Tho  following  tables  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  State 
institutions : 
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TALLE  XCV 


Year  Average  Innate  Population 


Ending 

Lincoln 

Norfolk  Hastings 

Doatrice 

Dec.  1,  1915 

722. 

478 

1132 

485 

Dec.  1,  1916 

743 

528 

1134 

507 

Doc.  1,  1917 

751  ■ 

592 

1153 

540 

Dec.  1,  1918 

772 

625 

1150 

567 

Dec.  1,  1919 

820 

626 

1160 

576 

Dec.  1,  1920 

853 

666 

1144 

638 

Juno  50,  1922 

953 

712 

1182 

698 

June  30,  1923 

984 

750 

1202 

742 

June  30,  1924 

1012 

777 

1248 

739 

June  30,  1925 

1030 

7 37 

1302 

775 

June  30,  1926 

1063 

605 

1329 

818 

June  30,  1927 

1118 

645 

1349 

847 

June  30,  1928 

1137 

891 

1361 

858 

June  30,  1929 

1148 

909 

1409 

860 

June  30,  1930 

1152 

924 

l46o 

856 

June  30,  1931 

1162 

933 

1478 

906 

June  30,  1932 

1180 

936 

1492 

1024 

June  30,  1933 

1204 

965 

1538 

1129 

June  30,  ■! 954 

1228 

1019 

1511 

1194 

June  30,  1935 

1223 

1046 

1511 

1199 

r * 

In  attempting 

to  compare  these 

i figures  with  those  of 

othoir  state 3 it  should  be  noted  that  the 

number  of  mental 

. patients 

under  hospital  care  in  . 

a given  St 

ato  is 

affected  not  only  by  the 

number  of  mental  patients  in  tho 

State  but  also  by  such 

factors 

as  the  capacity  of  the  : 

hospitals 

in  tho 

State,  tho  effectiveness 

of  the  local  provisions 

for  bringing  mental  cases  under 

the  care 

of  the  hospitals,  and  the  distribution  of  cases  between 

State 

hospitals  and  the  county,  nunicip 

al,  and 

. private  hospita 

.is  in 

each  state.  A large  increase  in 

the  number  of  patients 

under 

care  in  a State  usually 

represents  an  expansion  of  tho  c 

apacity 

of  the  State  hospitals. 

While  the  growth  of  the 

State 

hospitals  has  boon  steady, 

no  detailed  analysis  is 

needed  to 

show  that  expansion  is 

urgently 

necessary.  The  250  patients  already  connitted  in  the  State  who 
are  await ing  entrance,  and  the  great  overcrowding  (Lincoln,  20 
per  cent;  Hastings,  56  per  cent;  Norfolk,  25  per  cent;)2,  are 
ample  evidence . It  is  obvious  that  no  real  progress  can  be 
made  while  the  simple  .living  conditions  are  so  unsatisfactory. 
Until  patients  are  able  to  live  as  self-respecting  individuals 


2.  Figures  as  given  by  the  superintendents  of  each  institution. 


in  surroundings  which  challenge  then  to  do  their  test,  the  norc  in- 
tangible psychotherapy  of  the  physicians  will  ho  severely  handicapped. 
The  overcrowding  in  each  institution  at  this  tine  indicates  that  this 
fundamental  requisite  is  lacking.  In  the  United  States  the  ratio  of 
patients  in  State  Hospitals  to  100,000  population  was  245  in  1932  and 
263  in  1933.  The  ratio  for  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  1932  of  259  in- 
creased  in  1933  to  264.3  gt  the  present  tine,  therefore,  the  ratio 
of  patients  in  the  State  Hospitals  in  Nebraska  to  the  general  popula- 
tion is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  United  States  at  large.  Since 
many  states  are  notably  deficient  in  providing  any  kind  of  institu- 
tional care,  this  approach  to  the  general  average  is  no  cause  for 
congratulation.  A more  active  index  of  the  paucity  of  care  provided 
is  the  ratio  of  first  admissions,  which  in  1933  in  Nebraska  was  38.9 
per  100,000  population  while  in  the  United  States  at  large  it  was 
56.5,  and  in  the  states  which  provide  better  medical  care  such  as 
Massachusetts  it  was  69.8  and  New  York  89.6.^  Only  seven  states  ad- 
mitted a smaller  ratio  than  Nebraska. 

Per  Capita  Cost 

The  Superintendents  -arc  faced  with  the  necessity  of  oper- 
ating hospitals  for  treatment  on  a per  capita  cost  basis  that  allows 
for  little  more  than  custodial  care  and  much  of  that  must  necessarily 
be  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  margin  is  so  narrow  that  the  "Superin- 
tendents do  not  ha vo  any  working  emergency  fund  by  which  they  might 
initiate  small  improvements  which  would  raise  the  level  of  the  care 
offered.  Even  a small  rise  in  the  per  capita  cost  permits  a -notable 
increase  in  superior  service.  Hastings  spent  $201.35;  Lincoln, 
$214.25;  and  Norfolk,  $236.85  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  103 5 • 

These  amounts  are  rntuch  larger  than  those  spent  fer  the  year  ending 
Juno  30,  1934.  The  per  capita  cost  should  bo  raised  to  at  least  $1„G0 
a day  to  conform  to  modern  standards  of  psychiatric  care  and  treat- 
ment as  Judged  by  the  experience  of  other  states.3 4 5” 

It  is  notable  that  the  institutions  have  sources  of  income 
from  patients,  sale  of  produce  and  goods,  etc.,  totalling  $215,012.50 
for  the  biennium  ending  Juno  30  1935.  Beatrice  contributed  $19,450.6$ 

Hastings,  $85,893.84;  Lincoln,  $65,624.99;  and  Norfolk,  $44, 0-43.03. 
This  income  would  compare  extremely  favorably  with  that  of  other  state 
hospitals . 

Building  Program 

There  is  no  planned  building  program  for  the  State  insti- 
tutions as  evidenced  by  the  overcrowding.  (Sec  paragraphs  on  Popula- 
tion Increase  in  Nebraska).  Except  for  Beatrice  there  have  been  no 


3.  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Mental  Lis ease . U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  1933,  pp.  16  and  17 . 

4 . Ibid. , p . 19 . 

5.  Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  the  State  of  California,  1930,  F.  II. 
Allen,  M.  D. , p.  150. 
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consistent  additions  to  the  ward  "buildings  for  patients.  During 
the  last  biennium,  Dcatrice  received  $89,926.00  for  new  buildings; 
Hastings,  $30,960.65;  Lincoln,  $32,127.70;  Norfolk,  $35/319.91. 

Since  there  is  very  little  or  no  overcrowding  at  Beatrice  it  will 
"be  unnecessary  to  discuss  their  building  program  any  further.  Has- 
tings had  been  fortunate  in  that  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
two  now  buildings  to  house  employees,  one  of  which  already  is  inhab- 
ited. A now  hospital  building  is  going  to  be  erected  in  1936, 
housing  approximately  200  beds.  This  will  be  paid  for  by  $200,000.00 
from  state  funds  and  $163,000.00  from  Federal  funds.  The  only  new 
construction  at  Lincoln  for  additional  patient  beds  has  been  the 
new  "L”  addition  on  the  hospital  building.  There  lias  been  no  new 
construction  at  Norfolk  for  ward  buildings.  Such  improvements  as 
have  been  made  in  all  the  hospitals,  with  the  exceptions  noted, 
have  been  for  better  water  supply,  utility  buildings,  etc. 

According  to  the  biennial  report,  1933-35,  total  cost 
of  operations  of  the  17  state  institutions  was  $4, 381, 80$. 00. 

Of  this  the  three  state  hospitals  received  $1,686,300.00.  The 
total  number  of  persons  cared  for  in  all- the  state  institutions 
is  7,503,  while  there  are  3,775  patients  in  the  three  state  hos- 
pitals, so  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  people  served 
received  only  38  per  cent  of  the  money  spent. 

The  Physical  Plant  of  Lincoln 

The  Lincoln  State  Hospital,  organized  in  I87O,  is  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  There  are  16  buildings  on  759*9  acres  of 
land  which  is  owned  and  l6c  acres  leased.  Eight  of  those  build- 
ings, comprising  30  wards  (including  West  Farm)  arc  used  for  pa- 
tients.  The  remaining  buildings  comprise  the  usual  personnel, 
utilities,  farm  and  shop  buildings.  The  central  buildipg  is  of 
the  ICirkbride  type,  erected  in  187 0,  and  comprises  the  unit  which 
housos  the  administration  offices  on  the  first  floor,  superintend- 
ent1 s apartment  on  the  second  floor,  doctor's  apartments  on  the 
third  floor,  and  night  watch  apartment  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  ward  buildings  connected  to  this  unit  by  passage- 
ways are  of  old  construction,  drab  looking,  with  long  dark  hall- 
ways seating  many  cheerless  patients.  While  sanitary,  the  toilet 
and  bathing  facilities  are  meager.  Many  patients  sleep  in  double 
beds.  There  is  no  ’privacy.  Decent  renovation  and  repair  of  wards 
A-l  and  F-l,  formerly  almost  uninhabitable,  has  improved  these 
wards  a great  deal.  There  is  little  segregation  beyond  one  so- 
called  "violent"  ward  (A-4)  housing  43  men  including  the  30  crim- 
inally Insane  men  who  are  committed  here,  and  a ward  (F-3)  for 
epileptics  and  chronic  cases.  There  are  "open,  infirm,  and  un- 
tidy" wards  but  no  further  selection  which  is  of  value  in  treat- 
ment. 


The  receiving  hospital  is  the  most  modern  structure, 
erected  in  1925  at  a total  cost  of  $195,000.00  and  housing  126 
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patients;  it  is  a three-story  building  with  two  male  wards  on  one 
side  and  two  fonale  wards  on  the  opposite,  with  offices  on  both  the 
first  and  second  floors.  The  surgery,  X-ray,  and  laboratory  are  on 
the  third  floor.  The  hydrotherapy  is  on  either  side  of  the  basoncnt 
floor  and  contains  identical  equipment  for  non  and  women,  consisting 
of  five  2.4-incli  pack  tables,  one  continuous  tub,  one  Sitz  bath,  nee- 
dle shower,  fever  box,  electric  light  bath,  control  table,  with  fa- 
cilities for  salt  glow  treatment . It  is  estimated  that  about  25  fe- 
males and  50  males  receive  treatment  each  day.  The  group  dining 
rooms  for  this  unit  arc  in  the  basement,  together  with  rooms  for  em- 
ployees. All  the  wards  are  clean  and  well  kept.  There  were  no  acute- 
ly ill  patients  present.  This  is  where  all  new  patients  are  received 
and  kept  for  30  to  60  days  before  being  allocated  to  some  other  ward, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  their  being  kept  there.  Since 
Lincoln  is  the  only  hospital  in  which  alcoholic  patients  may  legally 
come  for  treatment,  and  adequate  care  could  not  possibly  bo  given  to 
all  of  them,  they  are  usually  kept  in  the  receiving  hospital  for  30 
days  before  discharge.  An  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  number  to 
about  10  at  one  time. 

The  chapel,  erected  about  1915,  is  also  a general  utility 
building  which  has  a hall  for  over  500  people.  Here  are  held  reli- 
gious services  of  all  types;  dances  and  parties  arc  given  about  once 
a week  during  the  winter;  talking  movies  once  a week  during  the  win- 
ter and  such  plays  or  special  entertainment  as  may  be  arranged.  The 
floor  under  the  wing  just  described  contains  a well  organized  storcy 
room  and  an  occupational  therapy  room  for  women  where  sewing  is  the 
principal  industry.  The  basement  rooms  under  this  contain  a carpen- 
ter shop  and  general  utility  room,  as  well  as  very  poor  quarters  for 
employees  and  the  drug  room. 

Utility  buildings  are  old  but  serve  their  purpose  at  the 
present.  The  Superintendent  has  recommended  that  the  central  part 
of  the  old  building  should  be  rebuilt  for  an  approximate  cost  of 
$75,000.00.  He  also  recommends  that  a new  building  for  patients  at 
a cost  of  $150,000.00  and  a new  building  for  employees  at  a cost  of 
$75,000.00  be  erected.  Almost  all  of  the  wards  have  rooms  for  at- 
tendants or  doctors  near  them,  a practice  which  is  to  be  heartily 
condemned.  The  fire  protection  apparently  is  adequate. 

The  Physical  Plant  of  Norfolk  State  Hospital 

The  Norfolk  State  Hospital  was  organized  in  1099  but  was 
largely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1900.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
29  buildings  on  a site  of  approximately  1000  acres,  320  acres  of 
which  is  rented  land.  There  are  10  buildings,  comprising  19  wards, 
utilized  for  patients.  The  remaining  19  buildings  comprise  the  usu- 
al personnel,  utilities,  farm  and  shop  buildings.  The  buildings  for 
patients  are  of  varying  architecture,  the  most  impressive  and  modem 
building  being  the  psychiatric  hospital  comprising  wards  16,  17,  18, 
and  19.  This  building  has  110  bods,  and  consists  of  receiving  wards 
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of  2 6 teds  for  each  3ide,  well  arranged  and  equipped  with  a hydro- 
therapy department.  The  remaining  hods  are  for  acute  and  convales- 
ent  patients.  The  surgery,  laboratory,  and  X-ray  facilities  are  on 
the  third  floor.  The  equipment  is  quite  complete  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. There  is  insufficient  hydrotherapy  equipment  and  no  physicians* 
examining  rooms  on  the  wards.  Deserving  of  special  comment  is  ward 
4,  housing  76  patients  who  are  markedly  overcrowded.  The  poor  floor- 
ing;, meager  plumbing,  and  lack  of  repair  are  most  obvious  here.  On 
the  whole  the  buildings  have  been  kept  up  very  well  and  nothing  strik- 
ing was  observed  in  the  visit  to  each  building.  The  ventilation  is 
good  and  the  fire  protection  adequate.  The  utility  buildings,  es- 
pecially the  one  housing  the  kitchen,  bakery,  and  employees1  dining 
room,  appear  satisfactory.  The  chapel  and  assembly  hall  where  mov- 
ing pictures  are  shown  at  weekly  intervals  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  grounds,  including  a baseball  field  and  tennis  courts,  are  well 
kept  up.  There  is  the  usual  segregation  mentioned  before.  There  is 
no  independent  administration  building.  There  are  no  physicians* 
examining  rooms  or  interviewing  rooms . 

The  Physical  Plant  of  Tastings 

The  Hastings  State  Hospital  was  built  in  1888;  it  is  lo- 
cated on  a plot  of  1305^  acres,  of  which  680  acres  is  rented.  There 
are  16  buildings,  of  which  nine  are  ward  buildings,  one  being  a farm 
house  for  45  patients . The  other  seven  are  utility  buildings.  The 
main  building,  which  is  of  the  old  Hirkbride  type,  contains  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  the  center  with  male  patients  to  the  north 
and  female  patients  to  the  south.  The  arrangements  of  this  building 
are  most  unsatisfactory  throughout,  and  a report  recommending  con- 
demnation has  already  been  made  by  the  assistant  fire  marshal.  The 
roof  is  being  supported  by  props  reaching  through  the  four  stories 
to  the  basement.  The  overcrowding  here  is  extreme,  tier' after  tier 
of  beds  being  placed  side  by  side  in  any  available  space,  including 
the  day  rooms.  Attendants’  quarters  were  provided  adjoining  each 
day  room.  Plumbing  arrangements  are  inadequate  and  the  sanitation 
often  questionable.  The  South  Annex  is  a real  fire  trap  with  ex- 
posed wiring  as  in  the  main  building,  poor  ceilings,  leaky  roof, 
and  inadequate  plumbing.  There  are  250  male  patients  hero.  Cracks 
between  the  walls  and  coiling  gave  evidence  of  the  exterior  walls 
giving  away. 

Wards  17,  19,  and  21  contain  170  women.  The  top  floor, 
which  is  extremely  crowded,  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  tuberculous 
patients.  Conditions  are  especially  bad  on  this  ward  with  a viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  isolation  and  practically  no  arrange- 
ments for  satisfactory  medical  care. 

The  only  pleasing  ward  building  in  the  entire  group  is 
the  receiving  hospital,  containing  80  beds.  This  building  was 
erected  in  1925  but  was  not  used  until  1929,  due  to  lack  of  furn- 
ishings. In  the  basement  are  two  continuous  tubs,  pack  tables, 


electric  cabinets  and  shower  haths.  This  is  the  only  hydrotherapy 
in  the  hospital.  In  the  basement  there  are  also  quarters  for  occu- 
pational therapy,  which  are  good  hut  should  he  larger.  The  first 
floor  contains  two  reception  wards,  one  for  20  male  and  one  for  20 
female  patients.  On  the  second  floor  of  this  building  semi -convales- 
cent, medical  and  surgical  patients  are  taken  care  of  with  similar 
bed  capacity  and  space  for  ward  arrangements.  One  room  is  limited 
to  the  use  of  sick  employees.  The  third  floor  houses  an  operating 
room  with  complete  facilities,  clinical  laboratory  and  room  for  basal 
metabolism,  a complete  dental  unit  and  good  X-ray  equipment. 

The  now  employees'  building,  which  is  shortly  to  be  dupli- 
cated, is  a model  of  beauty,  efficiency,  and  low  cost. 

There  is  an  old  chapel  building  erected  about  1900  which 
serves  as  the  center  for  the  usual  recreational  activities.  Other 
utility  buildings  are  not  remarkable. 

The  Physical  Plant  of  The  Nebraska  Inst itutlon  for  Feeble-minded  at 
Beatrice 


The  Institution  for  the  Feoblo -minded  at  Beatrice  was 
started  in  1885.  All  of  the  buildings  of  the  original  group  survive 
and  some  of  these  are  in  poor  condition  although  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  attractive,  sanitary,  and  well  kept.  The  grounds  include 
627.41  acres,  51?*4l  owned  and  108  leased.  Three  hundred  forty-six 
acres  arc  under  cultivation.  There  are  16  ward  buildings  but  many 
of  these  serve  other  purposes , as  for  instance  the  administration  and 
the  "old  administration"  building.  There  are  the  usual  utility  build- 
ings, and  a farm  building  for  25  boys.  All  wards  have  rooms  for  em- 
ployees near  them,  and  there  Is  no  single  building  for  employees. 

The  Administration  Building,  built  in  1924,  houses  the  cen- 
tral offices,  quarters  for  employees,  doctors,  cooks,  and  the  office 
help.  There  is  a garage  in  the  basement.  The  second  and  third  floors 
house  Wards  lo  and  18  which  contain  108  girls  with  a higher  I.  Q. , 
many  of  ?;hom  are  able  to  work.  Wards  1,  3 and  5,  built  in  1897 * house 
192  male  patients  of  the  lower  grade,  although  many  of  thorn  are  work- 
ers. There  is  an  independent  dining  room.  This  building  is  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  shape  from  every  point  of  view,  the  worst  in  tho  group, 
and  should  bo  condemned.  The  plaster  is  very  defective.  Tho  roof 
leaks  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  recently  to  put  on  a tempo- 
rary covering.  There  is  some  overcrowding.  Tho  foundation  Is  in 
very  poor  condition.  Tho  two  buildings  contain  Wards  20-24,  and 
Wards  24-26,  erected  in  1934  and  1932,  respectively,  are  modeled  on 
the  cottage  unit  plan  and  are  among  tho  best  in  the  group. 

The  hospital  building  was  opened  in  1923  and  has  a capaci- 
ty of  2p  beds  but  there  are  35  patients  cared  for  there  at  tho  pre- 
sent. There  is  a great  need  for  additional  hospital  beds  and  addi- 
tional hospital  equipment.  The  staff  requests  27  additional,  hospital 
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beds  and  a 50  bed  nursery.  The  X-ray  equipment  is  not  modern 
and  not  much  use  is  made  of  the  old  fluoroscope.  There  are 
adequate  surgical  dressing  rooms  but  no  separate  rooms  for  ex- 
amination. There  is  no  pathological  or  clinical  laboratory  al- 

though there  is  some  equipment  for  doing  simple  urinalyses  and 
blood  counts.  The  drug  room  is  very  limited  and  there  is  no 

registered  pharmacist.  This  service  is  rendered  by  an  old  em- 

ployee. No  major  surgery  is  performed  hero  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed, all  cases  being  sent  to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Lincoln, 
There  is  no  hydrotherapy  or  physiotherapy. 

A farm  cultivating  3^6  acres  with  pasture  has  a mod- 
ern house  and  barn  with  a capacity  of  25,  although  only  20  boys 
are  there.  The  utility  buildings  are  adequate.  The  bake  shop 
and  general  kitchen  are  sanitary  and  adequate.  The  general  din- 
ing room  contains  places  for  350  patients.  There  is  an  ice  plant 
and  store  room  in  the  basement  of  this  building. 

The  School  Building  is  a structure  for  225  pupils 
(seven  teachers)  offering  the  first  five  grades  and  the  follow- 
ing industrial  projects:  rugs,  wicker  baskets,  a great  deal  of 

needle  work,  and  a small  amount  of  carpentry.  No  pottery  or 
special  work  is  offered.  The  equipment  is  most  incomplete. 

There  was  formerly  a brush  factory  hero  but  it  was  discontinued 
in  1925.  There  is  a library  for  patients  of  about  1019  books. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  school  building  contains  an ' entertain- 
ment hall  for  600  patients  and  it  is  well  attended.  Here  dances 
are  given  each  Tuesday  and  movies  each  Thursday  during  the  sea- 
son. Each  special  holiday  during  the  year  has  a special  program 
offered.  Two  concerts  a week  are  offered  during  the  summer,  Juno 
to  September,  during  the  vacation  period.  The  town  orchestra 
and  bands  occasionally  give  concerts.  Plays  are  given  by  inmates. 
Negular  chapel  services  are  held  during  the  school  year.  In  gen- 
eral, one  may  sa;y  that  this  institution  has  the  defects  of  the 
others  although  the  lack  of  overcrowding  is  a tremendous  advan- 
tage in  planning  for  extended  care. 

Care  of  Patients 

New  patients  are  generally  brought  to  the  hospital  by 
relatives  or  police  officers.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  court 
to  designate  fit  persons  to  convey  patients  to  a hospital  but  lo- 
cal police  officers  or  their  representatives  are  usually  chosen. 

Every  hospital  has  some  provision  for  immediate  care 
of  the  patient  upon  arrival.  They  are  usually  seen  shortly 
aftor  admission  by  a physician  unless  it  be  in  the  -evening 
when  they  will  be  seen  the  next  day.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  laxity  in  the  immediate  care  of  patients  although  the 
records  may  not  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  treat- 
ment. 
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The  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  1925  advised  that 
the  admission  building  should  "be  able  to  accomodate  five  por  cent6 * 8 9 
of  the  population  and  some  writers  recommend  10  per  cent.'?  The  lim- 
ited facilities  of  the  State  hospitals  can  to  seen  hy  the  following 
figures:  Lincoln  6.5  por  cent;  Nestings  2.6  per  cent;  Norfolk  4.9 

per  oent;  and  Beatrice  1.9  per  cent.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  adequate  psychiatric  treatment  of  the  new  patients  even  within 
the  facilities  offered  since  in  all  institutions  the  limited  person- 
nel makes  this  impossible.  The  admission  wards  as  given  are  a part 
of  the  hospital  wards  already  described. 

There  was  little  segregation  of  the  patients  according  to 
reaction  types,  prognosis,  etc.,  althouch  in  all  cases  patients  with 
excellent  prognosis  were  said  to  have  the  opportunity  to  remain  upon 
a treatment  ward.  The  usual  method  of  classification  was  between 
disturbed,  untidy,  and  quiet,  and  the  former  into  the  acute  and  chron 
ic  classes.  The  so-called  criminally  insane  and  the  epileptics  wore 
Generally  inadequately  segregated.  Deteriorated  cases  were  ■usually 
in  inf irn  wards  where  some  additional  nursing  care  was  available. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  individual  treatment  received 
by  patients  cannot  be  estimated  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  rec- 
ords. With  the  exception  of  the  Hastings  State  Hospital,  the  rec- 
ords were  very  uneven  and  inadequate.  ProGress  notes  were  too  brief. 
Loth  the  lack  of  sufficient  medical  staff  and  clerical  force  are  a 
handicap  to  the  keeping  of  adequate  records.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  acute  illnesses,  patients  with  G°°d 
procnosis,  and  in  the  recording  of  statistics.  An  index  which  is 
usually  helpful  in  understanding  the  amount  of  treatment  given  is 
the  discharGe  rate.  Bernard  Glueck"2  states  that  with  treatment  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  State  hospital  patients  recover.  In  1933,  28  per 
cent  were  discharged  as  recovered  in  the  United  States.17  Nebraska 
reported  only  20  patients  out  of  304  discharged  as  recovered.  This 
figure  (six  per  cent)  suggests  that  either  very  few  treatable  cases 
are  received  or  that  very  little  treatment  is  attempted. 

Facilities  for  visiting  privileges 

It  is  a therapeutic  necessity  for  most  patients  to  bo  vis- 
ited by  their  relatives  so  that  their  contact  with  their  old  environ- 
ment is  maintained.  Patients  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  the  hospital  to  the  extent  that  thoir  chance  for  returning 
home  is  in  danger.  It  is  also  highly  essential  that  relatives  should 


6.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Vol.  4,  October,  1924,  p.  401. 

See  also  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.  1933,  page  8. 

7*  Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  the  State  of  California.  1930,  F.  II. 
Allen,  M.D. 

8.  G-lueck,  Bernard,  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.  "Mental 
hygiene,"  p.  320. 

9.  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Mental  Disease.  1933,  U.  S,  Dop.  Con- 
merce,  p.  66. 


have  the  illness  explained  to  then  by  the  physician  in  such  a way 
that  their  interest  will  he  enlisted  and  that  they  will  he  able 
to  help  the  patient  nake  a better  adjustment.  It  is  essential 
to  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  that  he  see  the  relatives 
so  that  he  nay  obtain  a detailed  history  fron  then  and  work  out 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  illness.  At  Hastings  visiting 
days  are  every  day  fron  1 to  4 p.  n. ; at  Lincoln,  every  day  ex- 
cept Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  fron  1 to  ^ p.  n. ; at 
Norfolk,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  between "9  a.  n. 
and  4 p.  n. ; at  Beatrice,  every  day  fron  7 a.  n.  to  7 p.  n.  ex- 
cepting Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

relatives  should  have  the  illness  explained  to  then  in 
simple  terns  and. their  cooperation  should  be  gained;  in  this  way 
will  the  state  hospital  best  discharge  its  duties  and  gain  both 
prestige  and  honorable  support  fron  its  citizens.  We  feel  that 
these  duties  are  being  performed  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
limited  personnel  available. 

Staff  Supervision 


As  far  as  could  be  observed,  the  patients  were  treated 
humanely  with  a minimum  of  restraint  and  seclusion  in  evidence. 
In  all  hospitals  there  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  contentment  with 
no  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  or  violence.  This  was  especially 
true  at  Norfolk.  The  nursing  care,  while  by  no  means  adequate, 
seemed  fairly  efficient.  Care  during  the  night  was  extremely 
limited.  In  all  hospitals  there  was  sufficient  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  staff  to  guarantee  the  patient  some 
protection  and  service.  Morning  reports  of  some  type,  albeit 
brief,  are  presented  by  the  staff  physicians  to  the  Superin- 
tendent containing  pertinent  notes  regarding  disturbed  behav- 
ior, the  use  of  restraint  and  seclusion,  acute  illnesses,  etc. 
Authority  for  the  use  of  restraint  must  come  fron  the  doctors. 
There  is  provision  made  for  the  reporting  of  accidents,  regis- 
tering complaints  against  employees  and  other  safe, guards  of 
the  patient’s  welfare. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  In  detail  the  number  of  pa- 
tients engaged  in  various  occupations,  those  having  ground' 
parole,  etc.,  because  of  the  great  variability  with  season, 
opportunity,  and  amount  of  work  done.  Walks  on  the  grounds 
are  universal  for  all  patients  who  are  able  to  participate. 

At  Norfolk  350  out  of  355  male  patients  are  employed  at  some 
useful  type  of  institutional  work.  Here  there  is  also  an 
occupational  therapy  department  In  charge  of  two  ladies  to- 
gether with  a beauty  parlor  and  a recreational  music  depart- 
ment which  is  very  active.  At  Lincoln  the  only  planned  oc- 
cupational therapy  was  under  the  direction  of  two  wo men  em- 
ployees who  direct  sewing  activities  in  the  chapel  building. 
About  two  do ?. on  patients  are  so  employed.  As  many  men  as 
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are  found  useful  are  employed  in  either ' outside  or  inside  institu-. 
tional  work,  usually  about  20 $ for  each.  At  Hastings  about  70  pa- 
tients are  served  by  an  organized  0.  T.  Department  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  trained  women.  Here  a very  high  grade  of  service  is  ren- 
dered with  wood  carving,  basketry,  weaving,  and  sowing  as  the  prin- 
cipal occupations.  About  5 men  are  steadily  employed  on  industrial 
projects  and  20  women  on  useful  sewing.  Over  500  men  are  occupied 
with  some  type  of  useful  institutional  work,  although  everyone  able 
to  work  is  put  to  doing  something  when  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self. At  Beatrice  a good  share  of  the  work  around  the  institution 
is  done  by  patients  and  every  effort  is  made  to  have  each  patient 
usefully  occupied. 

Be creation 

At  each  institution  are  found  measures  to  provide  recrea- 
tion for  the  patients.  Movies  are  generally  shown  at  weekly  inter- 
vals during  the  winter  season  and  weekly  dances  are  held.  At  Nor- 
folk radio  programs  are  presented  by  patients  regularly.  Outside 
entertainment  of  all  types  is  brought  in  whenever  possible.  Chapel 
services  are  held  regularly.  While  good  use  is  made  of  the  present 
facilities,  there  should  be  trained  personnel  to  direct  a wider  field 
of  recreational  activity,  since  games,  plays,  music,  etc.,  are  power- 
ful therapeutic  aids. 

Prophylaxis  Against  Typhoid  and  Smallpox. 

All  patients  receive  smallpox  vaccinations  and  typhoid 
inoculations  on  admission. 

Condition  of  patients 

The  general  nutrition  and  health  of  the  patients  appear 
good.  The  patients’  meals  were  served  as  well  as  possible  under  the 
present  condition.  The  menus  seen  appeared  well  balanced.  The  only 
hospital  which  has  a trained  dietitian  is  Hastings , where  there  is 
a graduate  of  the  Michael  Heese  Hospital.  Most  of  the  patients 
seemed  fairly  well  clothed. 

Training  of  Nurses  and  Attendants 


There  are  no  training  schools  for  nurses  or  attendants  in 
the  hospitals.  While  Hastings  aid  Norfolk  have  a relatively  high 
percentage  of  registered  nurses,  their  services  are  limited  to  the 
hospital  and  admission  wards.  The  use  of  registered  nurses  is  to  be 
encouraged  and  the  function  of  their  activity  to  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude teaching  and  supervision  of  untrained  personnel.  The  salaries 
are  too  low,  the  increase  in  pay  small  or  non-existont , and  there  is 
no  health  insurance  or  old  age  insurance  provided.  The  hours  arc 
long,  relief  periods  short,  and  housing  facilities  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept one,  poor. 
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It  is  now  recognized  that  all  large  hospitals  should 
make  a special  effort  to  train  attendants  in  their  duties  in 
order  to  render  the  nost  efficient  typo  of  care.  This  should 
he  done  under  the  direction  of  a well  Qualified  clinical  di- 
rector with  the  aid  of  the  nodical  staff  and  a competent  nurs- 
ing staff.  The  Qualifications  of  the  attendants  should  grad- 
ually he  increased  so  that  in  tine  the  character  of  the  person- 
nel will  he  improved.  It  would  he  desirable  to  attract  high 
school  graduates  who  are-  available  if  the  working  hours,  pay, 
and  housing  facilities,  especially  for  married  people,  were 
improved. 

Social  Service  Staff 

There  is  one  social  service  worker  at  Hastings,  who 
is  a graduate  of  a recognized  school  and  who  has  164  cases  un- 
der her  supervision.  Hone  of  the  other  hospitals  have  any  so- 
cial service.  The  lack  of  adequate  social  service  is  one  of 
the  most  acute  problems  in  the  present  state  program.  There 
should  he  one  social  service  worker  to  400  patients.  Although 
this  service  is  expensive  there  are  many  exports  who  believe 
that  this  service  would  pay  for  itself  by  markedly  increasing 
the  number  of  paroled  patients.  Trained  workers  are . necessary 
to  take  social  histories  in  selected  cases;  to  contact  the  re- 
latives of  patients  and  give  then  advice  regarding  the  patients; 
investigation  of  homo  conditions;  to  help  other  social  agencies 
that  might  care  for  the  patient  following  release  from  the  hos- 
pital; to  make  pre-discharge  investigations;'  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  after  release;  to  aid  paroled  jjationts  in 
making  their  adjustments;  to  help  patients  in  the  hospital 
with  special  services,  and  to  assist  in  the  Out  Patient  Clinic. 

Medical  Staff 


The  ideal  ratio  of  physicians  to  patients  recommended 
by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  is  ore  to  150,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Superintendent . At  Uorfolk  the  proportion  is  1 to 
21 L'  at  Hastings,  ore  to  216;  at  Lincoln  one  to  206.  At  Peat-rice 
three  are  two  physicians  for  the  rated  capacity  of  13 33.  While 
roc.  izing  that  the  problems  of  the  latter  institution  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  State  hospitals,  it  is  felt  that  addition- 
al medical  personnel  would  be  very  desirable. 


The  salaries  of  the  entire  staff,  including  the  Super- 
intendent, arc  remarkably  low  and  the  living  quarters  providod 
net  always  of  the  best.  In  spite  of  those  handicaps  the  tarn- 
over  has  been  small  in  comparison  to  that  seen  in  other  insti- 
tutions. Many  of  the  men  lave  been  in  State  service  over  15 


yea, is.  There  is  no  old  age  or  health  insurance  program.  In 
all  hospital's  applicants  for  now  positions  arc  appointed  sold 
uI-°n  merit,  applicants  are  chosen  from  the  graduates  of  rec- 
ognized school r,  preferably  those  who  have  had  a good  general 
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interncship.  Usually  it  is  impossible  for  the  Superintendent  to  hire 
a doctor  who  has  had  good  psychiatric  training  since  non  of  this  type 
can  get  letter  jobs  olsowhore.  There  is  little  formal  effort  made  to 
instruct  new  staff  members  in  psychiatry  although  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals good  work  is  done  in  this  direction  by  personal  contact  and 
force  of  example. 

Clinical  Director 

Since  the  Superintendent  is  largely  occupied  with  adminis- 
trative duties  it  is  necessary  that  there  bo  a well  trained  and  ade- 
quately paid  person  to  direct  what  is  after  all  the  most  important 
business  of  the  hospital , i.c.,  the  clinical  program.  This  officer 
should  supervise  treatment,  reduce  routine  to  a minimum,  encourage 
individual  treatment,  stimulate  scientific  interests,  and  encourage 
the  practice  of  a high  grade  of  clinical  medicine.  At  present  there 
is  no  such  office  in  the  State  hospitals.  Although  the  second  of- 
ficer at  Norfolk  State  Hospital  is  called  the  medical  director,  his 
duties  are  those  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  other  hospi- 
tals . 


Distribution  of  the  Physicians  Time 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  limited  personnel  and  with  lim- 
ited clerical  staffs  that  the  individual  physician  will  not  have  much 
time  for  individual  treatment.  The  major  portion  of  the  physician’s 
time  is  consumed  in  making  ward  rounds  which  too  often  consist  of 
casual  greeting  with  no  special  examinations  or  progress  check-ups 
except  when  acute  illness  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  physician 
by  the  attendant.  One-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  physicianrs  time  : 
may  be  occupied  in  making  those  rounds  which  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
stitute any  part  of  psychotherapy.  Interviewing  relatives  is  in  most 
cases  a distinct  burden  because  it  consists  of  answering  routine 
questions  ad  infinitum  and  is  seldom  utilized  to  obtain  more  history 
which  might  help  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  illness  or  to  help  rel- 
atives to  understand  the  conditions  that  contributed  to  the  pationt’s 
illness.  Since  20  per  cent  of  the  physician’s  time  may  bo  taken  up 
on  many  days  where  visiting  is  allowed  at  all  hours,  it  Is  recommend- 
ed that  limited  visiting  hours  only  bo  permitted.  The  writing  of 
records  is  usually  a time  consuming  task,  largely  because  of  inade- 
quate stenographic  service.  Since  in  most  hospitals  no  great  effort 
in  this  direction  is  made,  the  improvement  of  this  essential  feature 
of  good  service  depends  upon  the  improvement  of  the  entire  program. 
Attendance  at  staff  conference  is  the  fourth  principal  item  taking 
up  the  physician's  tine  but  it  was  not  folt  that  too  much  time  wo. s 
spent  in  this  activity  at  any  of  the  hospitals.  The  major  portion 
of  the  physician's  time  should  be  spent  in  individual  interviews  and 
ps  ychothc-rapy. 

There  should  be  adequate  differentiation  between  duties  in 
the  admittance  ward,  in  the  care  of  chronic  patients,  attention  to 
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the  specialties  as  X-ray,  fluoroscopy,  major  and  minor  surgery, 
fever  treatment,  anti -luetic- treatment  special  tests  such  a3 
visual  fields,  encephalogram,  I.  Q.  tests,  June,  association 
motor,  Rorschach,  etc.  Where  routine  laboratory  work  is  done 
by  the  physician  arrangements  should  be  made  to  relieve  him 
of  this  duty.  Such  differentiation  and  assignment  of  respon- 
sibilities is  best  arranged  by  a well  qualified  clinical  di- 
rector. 

Staff  Conferences 

Staff  conferences  are  held  at  least  once  weekly  in 
all  hospitals  whore  all  new  cases  are  presented  within  a rea- 
sonable tine  (seven  to  15  days).  In  most  modern  hospitals 
they  arc  hold  twice  weekly.  The  nature  of  case  presentation, 
method  of  arriving  at  diagnosis,  amount  and  nature  of  dis- 
cussions are  highly  variable  factors  which  cannot  be  quanti- 
tatively described  at  this  time.  With  the  exception  of  Has- 
tings Hospital  the  records  are  very  inadequate  from  every 
point  of  view  and  are  variable  in  each  hospital.  Some  attempt 
is  made  at  staff  conference  to  plan  for  treatment,  including 
definite  orders  regarding  ward  placements , hydrotherapy,  chemo- 
therapy, possibilities  for  parole,  recreation,  etc.  The  inade- 
quacies of  the  records  do  not  permit  estimation  of  the  amount 
of  the  specific  treatment  ordered.  Too  often  these  conferences 
are  utilized  to  obtain  information  from  the  patient  which  will 
help  make  a diagnosis  rather  than  to  study  the  physical  and 
personality  factors  involved  in  the  causation  which  would  be 
of  aid  in  outlining  individual  treatment.  It  might  be  well 
to  omit  reviewing  senilo  cases  in  order  to  allow  moro  time 
for  discussion  of  treatable  cases.  The  teaching  function 
should  be  assumed  bjr  the  Superintendent  as  far  as  possible. 

In  too  many  cases  is  the  course  of  the  patient  In  the  hospi - 
tal  neglected  and  important  judgments  loft  to  overworked" _ln - 
dividual  assistant  physicians.  It  is  highly  essential  that 
a staff  opinion,  including  the  more  experienced  members, 
should  be  gained  regarding  fluctuations  in  patient  behavior, 
movement  around  the  institution,  extension  of  privileges, 
work  placement,  parole,  and  special  treatment  procedures. 

Medical  Library 

Although  all  tho  hospital  staff  make  some  effort  to 
review  pertinent  litorature,  this  highly  important  activity 
is  severely  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of  inadequate  li- 
brary facilities  and  current  periodical  journals  in  all  of 
the  institutions.  There  should  bo  a specific  sum  sot  aside 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

Dentist 


It'  is  recommended  that  thoro  bo  one  full-time  den- 
tist for  1500  patients.  Hastings  is  the  only  hospital  which 


has  a full -tins  dentist  and  meets  this  ratio.  At  Norfolk  a part-tins 
dentist  is  employed.  At  Lincoln  and  Beatrice  the  dentist  comoo  in 
only  one  day  a week. 

Pharmcist 

There  is  no  registered  pharmcist  at  Beatrice.  At  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Spradling,  who  is  a registered  pharmcist,  acts  in  this  capacity 
if  necessary.  At  Norfolk,  Dr.  Drummond  is  a registered  pharmacist 
and  acts  in  a similar  capacity.  There  is  a full-time  registered 
pharmcist  at  Hastings. 

Summary  of  Medical  Care 

It  nay  he  said  that  in  general  only  custodial  care  is  offer 
ed  and  that  often  of  an  inferior  type.  There  is  insufficient  indlvid 
ual  work  up,  insufficient  individual  attention  to  •:  he  patient  while 
in  the  hospital,  and  a deplorable  lack  of  special  diagnostic  and  trea 
nent  measures  (X-rays,  fluoroscopy,  - hematology,  and  serology,  enceph- 
alograms , sodium  anybal  interviews,  sleep  treatment,  special  drug 
therapy,  etc.). 

Autopsies_ 

There  arc  no  autopsies  performed  at  Beatrice  or  Lincoln. 
Norfolk  has  a fine  record  of  75  per  cent  autopsies  (27  post-mortem 
examinations)  obtained  and  tho  staff  comments  that  in  a large  per- 
centage of  cases  these  were  extremely  instructive  in  tho  unexpected 
nature  of  material  rovealod.  Hastings  has  boon  especially  fortunate 
in  having  a staff  physician  who  is  a resident  pathologist  with  sue  - 
cial  training  and  this  hospital  is  doing  about  70  autopsies  a year. 

It  is  folt  that  in  general  insufficient  use  is  mc.de  of  out- 
side consultation  service  although  such  service  is  available  at  all  of 
the  State  hospitals  except  at  Lincoln,  where  there  is  a need  for  an 
active  consulting  service.  The  standard  of  treatment  would  bo  great- 
ly improved  if  tho  staff  men,  albeit  competent,  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting  opinion  in  tho  difficult  cases  which  arise  in  tho  fields 
of  internal  medicine,  surgery,  neurology,  and  other  specialties. 

Radiologist 

Hastings  has  a part-time  radiologist  who  is  paid  $50.00  a 
month  to  help  with  the  X-rays  and  fluoroscopies.  The  other  hospitals 
have  no  radiologists. 

Technician 


There  is  a well  qualified  technician  and  two  aides  at  the 
Hastings  Hospital.  Norfolk  also  has  a trained  technician  but  there 
are  none-  o.t  Lincoln  and  .Beatrice  . This  in  a .serious  3 nek  suijK>»>  mny 
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of  the  "best  features  of  a modern  nodical  practice  arc  dependent 
upon  competent  laboratory  service.  Blood  Wassermnns  and  spinal 
fluid  serology  examinations  are  made  in  all  the  institutions 
through  tho  cooperation  with  the  State  service  at  Lincoln  where 
the  laboratory  is  located. 

Physiotherapist 

hone  of  tho  hospitals  has  physiotherapists  who  are  grad- 
uates of  recognized  hospitals.  The  people  in  charge  of  the  physio- 
therapy in  tho  throe  State  Hospitals  seemed  competent.  Tho  cquip- 
nent  in  all  hospitals  is  inadequate.  With  expansion  of  this  serv- 
ice it  is  recommended  that  trained  personnel  be  obtained,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Occupational  Therapists 

There  is  a trained  graduate  in  Occupational  Therapy  who 
has  an  assistant  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Norfolk.  There  are  two 
trained  women  at  Hastings.  There  is  an  untrained  woman  in  charge 
of  the  sewing  room  at  Beatrice,  and  two  untrained  women  in  a similar 
capacity  at  Lincoln.  Heedless  to  say,  tho  work  under  trained  per- 
sonnel is  of  a very  superior  quality,  and  gratifying  therapeutic 
results  are  apparent  through  selected  uso  of  this  very  valuable 
means  of  treating  patients. 

Recreational  Director 

At  Norfolk  and  Hastings  there  are  people  who  specifically 
direct  recreational  work  as  before  described.  At  Beatrice  and  Lin- 
coln the  recreation  work  is  absorbed  by  the  regular  personnel. 

Librarian  and  Teachers 

There  is  a librarian  at  Hastings  who  distributes  books 
among  the  patients.  At  Lincoln  one  of  tho  telex' hone  operators 
act3  in  this  capacity.  There  arc  no  librarians  at  Norfolk  or 
Beatrice  although  the  latter  school  library  has  1013  volumes. 

These  books  are  well  kept  and  seen  to  find  wide  usage  through 
distribution  by  the  teachers.  Beatrice  differs  from  tho  other 
hospitals  in  that  they  have  a staff  of  seven  touchers  of  widely 
varying  training  and  background  but  who  are  said  to  bo  competent 
individuals.  They  have  no  psychologist. 


Clerical  Force 


Without  offering  comparative  figures  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  tho  clerical  forces  In  all  four  institutions  .arc  lim- 
ited and  that  expansion  should  be  provided  for. 
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Utl llty  Employees 

It  will  bo  unnecessary  to  discuss  individually  the  utility 
employees  at  the  hospital.  The  individual  superintendents  seen  to 
have  surrounded  themselves  with  competent  stewards,  matrons,  elec- 
tricians, cooks,  engineers , etc. 

Grounds 


The  writer  is  greatly  interested  in  the  surrounding  grounds 
and  farm  lands  which  were  shown  to  hin  with  pride  by  the  Superintend- 
ents. Much  valuable  work  in  beautifying  the  immediate  grounds  of 
each  of  the  institutions  could  be  done  by  the  patients  if  there  were 
an  adequate  water  supply  and  facilities  for  doing  this  work.  The 
farm  building's  seemed  well  cared  for  and  the  farms  in  a gratifying 
state  of  productivity. 

Gelation  to  Other  Hospitals  and  Institutions 

The  relation  of  the  State  hospitals  to  other  State  insti- 
tutions is  at  the  present  very  loose.  The  clinical  staffs  have  no 
position  in  the  medical  school  or  vice  versa.  There  is  no  hook-up 
with  county  or  city  hospitals.  Acutely  ill  cases  of  Beatrice-  State 
Hospitals  are  sent  to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  at  Lincoln.  There  are 
no  dispensaries  or  Out  Patient  Clinics,  although  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  staff  at  Hastings  to  render  a valuable  consultant  serv- 
ice to  the  relatives  of  patients,  and  to  the  school  authorities  re- 
garding behavior  problems  upon  request. 


EEC  QMME  NDATI OHS 


The  factual  studies  hero  presented  indicate  very  cloorly 
that  at  the  present  tine  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  can  expect  ra’.y 
custodial  care  for  those  who  develop  mental  illnesses.  Our  recom- 
mendations concern;  (1)  personnel;  and  (2)  facilities  for  patient 
care.  We  shall  emphasize  throughout  the  need  for  adequate  person- 
nel since  tile  heal'd:  of  a service  depends  upon  the  people  who  arc 
giving  it.  Visits  to  each  institution  indicate  an  outstanding  neg- 
lect of  personnel  with  most  of  the  attention  being',  devoted  by  the 
authorities  to  the  physical  and  building  aspects  of  each  institution. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a building’  program  and  improvements  of  the 
personnel  should  not  be  planned  at  the  same  tine.  The  following 
recommendations  represent  a tentative  goal  of  the  planned  program 
which  should  help  Nebraska  give  adequate  care  for  her  mentally  ill. 

Planning  Board 

A planning  board  should  bo  created  to  gpiide  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Nebraska  institutions.  This  board  should  function  for 
all  of  the  State  institutions  and  would  cooperate  with  the  present 
State  Hard  of  Health  with  members  chosen  from  the  State  Medical 
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Society,  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  at  Lincoln,  and  the 
faculty  of  the  State  Medical  School  at  Onaha.  With  the  close 
integration  "between  the  Hoard  of  Control  end  the  various  State 
departments,  there  should  Le  a ncro  enui table  distribution  of 
available  State  funds,  and  in  tine  more  widespread  knowledge 
anon;:  the  citizens  of  the  State  regarding  the  activities  of 
their  institutions,  for  it  will  be  within  the  power  of  this 
Board  and  its  subsidiaries  to  publicize  these  functions  with- 
out expense. 

Community  Education  Procran 

It  is  inportant  that  the  public  in  general  understand, 
use  and  support  wise  measures  for  the  promotion  of  mental  health, 
take  nore  hopeful  and  loss  prejudiced  attitudes  toward  the  mentally 
ill,  and  support  measures  for  the  better  study  and  care  of  mental 
patients  and  ^.thor  poorly  adjusted  persons  such  as  the  delinquent 
and  the  criminal.  The  preventive  Mental  hygiene  program  can  bo 
closely  coordinated  with  this  work.  The  State  organizations  can 
lead  the  way  in  a program  of  community  education  in  such  a manner 
that  the  nore  specialized  work  of  tho  professional  staffs  asso- 
ciated with  the  mental  hospitals  or  other  special  institutions 
will  be  made  much  easier.  Among  the  many  means  at  hand  f.r  this 
purpose  are : 

1- Lcctures  before  parent -teacher  associations. 

2- Study  courses  and  lectures  for  w men's  clubs. 

3 - The  formation  of  neighborhood  child  study  groups. 

4 - Lecture  courses  in  churches  in  cooperation  with 
pastors . 

5 - Lecture s , surveys,  and  studios  in  conjunction  with 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  work. 

6 - Conferences  with,  and  lectures  for,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  leaders. 

7 - Publicity  campaigns  in  mctrogalitan  and  local  news- 
papers or  such  measures  as  a popular  newspaper  col- 
umn on  mental  hygiene,  preferably  under  tho  auspices 
of  tho  county  medical  societies. 

8- Such  education  of  fraternal  organizations  and  serv- 
ice clubs  will  stimulate  them  to  assume  some  mental 
hygiene  project  as  a part  of  their  own  programs . 

9 - lectures  and  study  courses  for  community  chest  of- 
ficials, board  members  of  private  and  public  agen- 
cies, and  public  spirited  and  philanthropic  lay 
people . 

10 - Tho  promotion  of  joint  mootings  of  local  bar  and 
medical  associations  for  discussion  of  mental 
hygiene  topics. 

11 - Conferences  with,  and  lectures  for,  Big  Brother 
and  Sister  organizations. 
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12- Lecture  courses  for  nurses  in  general  hospitals  and 
sanatoria  and  in  private  practice. 

13 - Lectures  and  discussions  at  the  various  types  of  open 
forun  meetings. 

14 - Special  courses  and  conferences  in  labor  colleges. 

Zones  of  attack 

In  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  (although  the  problems 
of  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  juvenile  delinquency,  crime  pre- 
vention,  etc.,  are  similar),  one  may  say  that  a complete  statewide 
program  is  necessary  on  three  overlapping  zones  of  attach.  The 
smallest  in  point  of  numbers  reached  is  the  adequate  institutional 
care  of  those  who  are  committed.  The  second  and  much  larger  zone  of 
attack  is  the  one  served  by  out-patient  departments  in  which  active 
clinical  work  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  incipient  and  early 
manifestations  of  mental  illness .not  severe  enough  to  require  hospi- 
talization. They  also  give  invaluable  sorvico  in  the  fields  of  child 
guidance  and  follow-up  care.  The  third,  widest,  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  field,  is  the  active  work  of  the  prevention  of  mental 
disorders  in  the  population  at  large  through  out-patient  and  communi- 
ty clinics  with  their  educational  and  clinical  functions.  Only  a 
far-sighted  program  receiving  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all 
the  citizens  in  the  State  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of  this  care 
can  make  possible  this  program. 

Medical  Advisory  Board 


To  obtain  the  best  advice  possible,  it  is  recommended  that 
there  be  a competent  Medical  Advisory  Board  to  tho  Board  of  Control 
which  will  give  to  tho  Board  the  benefits  of  their  experience. 

Out-Patient  and  Community  Clinics 

As  soon  as  possible,  Out-Patient  Clinics  should  bo  estab- 
lished in  each  institution  and  lator  Community  Clinics  under  well 
trained  psychiatrists  should  be  created  which  will  operate  from  these 
institutions.  This  service  will  also  necessitate  the  employment  of 
additional  trained  social  service  workers. 

Child  Guidance  Clinics 

Child  guidanco  clinics  should  be  a part  of  the  Out-Patient 
and  Community  Clinics.  The  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  for  which  wo  un- 
derstand money  is  now  available,  should  bo  a part  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Expert  Consultant 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  an  export  consultant  avail- 
able to  the  Board  of  Control  for  a period  of  fivo  years  in  relation 
to  future  developments  of  tho  Nebraska  statewide  program. 


State  Hospital  Architect 


It  is  advisable  to  create  the  position  of  State  Hospi- 
tal Architect  since  it  /Ls  anticipated  that  there  will  "be  continued 
building  until  the  census  of  each  of  the  three  State  hospitals 
reaches  2500  beds,  following  the  creation  of  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  personnel. 

Kecodification  Necessary 

An  important  need  will  be  the  recodification  of  existing 
laws  which  hamper  the  present  administration.  These  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  another  part  of  the  report.  Present  salaries ' should 
be  increased  by  law  and  the  scales  should  be  more  flexible.  It 
would  be  wise  if  the  superintendents  were  allowed  some  latitude 
in  payment  of  the  personnel  under  them  so  that  there  could  be  ar- 
ranged small  raioos  in  salary  with  seniority  as  an  incentive  for 
capable  personnel  to  remain  at  the  institution. 

There  should  be  laws  permitting  the  voluntary  commit- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill. 

Police  officers  should  bo  replaced  by  trained,  represen- 
tatives of  the  hospital  to  effect  the  transfer  of  patients.  Mental 
patients  should  not  be  held  in  jail  except  during  emergencies. 

The  service  of  commitment  papers  should  not  be  obligatory 
upon  the  patient,  but  the  law  should  recognize  the  obligation  of  a 
member  of  the  family  to  accept  such  service. 

The  law  restricting  the  treatment  of  patients  afflicted 
with  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction  to  Lincoln  should  be  revoked. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  which 
will  eliminate  prevailing  abuses  in  connection  with  expert  psy- 
chiatric testimony  in  all  criminal  court  procedures  where  the 
issue  of  mental  disease  is  raised.  It  would  also  be  well  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  examination  of 
all  persons  brought  before  the  juvenile  and  criminal  courts,  and 
which  will  authorise  the  courts,  under  proper  conditions,  to  com- 
mit such  persons  when  their  mental  or  emotional  condition  warrants 
it  to  suitable  institutions  for  observation,  treatment,  and  train- 
ing/0 

Segregation  of  Epileptics  and  the  Criminally  Insane 

It  is  recommended  that  a separate,  institution  for  epi- 
leptics, possibly  in  the  form  of  a colony,  since  colony  care  is 


10.  Woyhoben:  "Insanity  as  a Defense  in  Criminal  Law",  (1935) 

Law  and  Contemporary  Problems , Duke  University  Publications 
Yol.  II,  Ho.  *T,  Oct.,  1935. 
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less  expensive,  be  created  in  connection  with  one  of  the  existinc 
hospitals.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a hospital  ward  for  the  crimi- 
nally insane  he  established  in  the  State  penitentiary.  At  the  pres- 
ent tine,  $25,000.00  is  available  for  this  purpose.  It  my  be  ad- 
visable eventually  to  establish  separate  cottages  for  the  aged. 

Psychopathic  hospital  at  Omaha 

The  keypoint  in  the  development  of  the  Nebraska  program 
would  be  the  creation  of  a State  psychopathic  hospital  of  100  bods 
in  ■■Omaha  to  serve  under  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  .University  of 
Nebraska  Medical  School.  The  treatment  and  advantages  of  this  typo 
of  institution  my  be  gathered  from  the  following  statistics:  nA- 

bout  35  per  cent  of  the  patients  discharged  from  a state  hospital  as 
recovered  or  improved  are  so  discharged  or  paroled  within  three  months 
Another  38  per  cent  are  released  within  the  following  nine  months, 
and  another  14  per  cent  during  the  second  year.  That  is,  95  per  cent 
of  all  patients  ever  discharged  as  recovered  or  improved  arc  so  dis- 
charged within  two  years.  Those  may  be  referred  to  as  the  acutely 
ill,  though  such  a reference  strains  the  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
deserve  a medical  set-up  separate  from  that  of  the  reminder  of  the 
hospital  population  and  vastly  superior  to  it  in  quality  and  inten- 
sity of  effort.  To  give  these  acutely  ill  what  they  need  and  de- 
serve would  effect  astonishing  reductions  in  the  continuous  accumu- 
lation of  chronic  cases.”H  This  psychopathic  hospital  would  also  be 
a teaching  center  enabling  bettor  psychiatric  instruction  for  medi- 
cal students  and  sons itat ion  of  the  public  at  largo  to  psychiatric 
problems.  It  would  act  as  a stimulation  for  a similar  service  to  be 
performed  on  the  admittance  wards  of  the  State  hospitals.  Here  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  this  program  could  be  cooperated  Out-Patient 
services  and  Community  Clinics  in. the  most  populous  center  of  the 
State  but  which  would  soon  serve,  through  cooperation  with  other  State 
institutions,  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Experience  of  Colorado 


The  statistics  of  a sister  state,  Colorado,  show  the 
scope  of  activity.  From  February  16,  1925  when  the  Colorado  State 
Psychopathic  Hospital  was  opened  to  June  30,  1934,  there  have  been 
7,160  admissions  to  the  hospital,  34,028  visits  to  the  Out-Patient 
Clinic,  and  15,111  consultations  through  Travelling  and  Community 
Clinics.  Dr.  Zimmerman,  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Pueblo,  states  that  without  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  adequate  State 
Hospital  care  of  the  mentally  ill  during  the  past  decade  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  effectiveness  of  the  care  given  may  bo  judged 
by  the  following  statistics.  From  July  1,  1932  to  July  1,  1933, 
52.53  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  discharged  as  improved  and  6.15 
per  cent  as  recovered;  from  July  1,  1933  to  July  1,  1934  50  per  cent 


11.  Institutional  Caro  of  Mental  Patients  in  the  United  State s , - A ♦ 
M.  Grimes,  M.  D. , Chicago,  1934,  p.  io3. 


were  discharged  as  improved  and  10.85  per  cent  as  recovered;  and 
from  July  1,  193^  to  July  1,  1935,  51.^1  per  cent  wore  discharged 
as  improved  and  11. 51  per  cent  as  recovered.  The  State  Hospital 
at  Pueblo  and  the  Psychopathic  at  Denver  operate  to  their  mutual 
benefit,  both  in  the  care  of  patients  and  training  of  staff  phy- 
sicians, the  latter  service  being  rendered  to  the  staff  members 
of  the  Pueblo  hospital  who  are  assigned  by  Dr.  Zinnormn  to  a 
post-graduate  service  of  throe  months  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospi- 
tal. 

The  Psychopathic  Hospital  naturally  utilizes  all  modern 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  with  great  saving  to  the  com- 
munity. An  outstanding  example  would  bo  the  use  of  malaria  for 
the  treatment  of  general  paresis,  which  since  its  inauguration  in 
1925  has  saved  an  amount  in  excess  of  one  biennial  appropriation 
for  the  Colorado  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

The  parole  apd  follow-up  care  rendered  by  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  is  invaluable  in  enabling  patients  to  make  and 
maintain  their  adjustments  outside  of  the  hospital.  It  should 
not  be  expected  that  the  creation  of  a psychopathic  hospital 
will  result  in  a decrease  in  the  State  hospital  census,  since 
more  patients  will  be  brought  under  the  care  of  the  State  hos- 
pital system  with  improved  facilities  for  treatment. 

Psychiatrists  for  Other  Institutions 

It  is  advisable  that  a trained  psychiatrist  be  appoint- 
ed for  service  to  the  five  penal  institutions , and  that  a part- 
time  psychiatrist  serve  the  Hone  for  Dependent  Children,  Nebras- 
ka Industrial  Home,  the  Hospital  for  Tuberculous,  the  School  for 
the  Dlind  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Genoa  Prison  Farm 

The  use  of  Genoa  for  a prison  farm  is  recommended.  The 
writer  does  not  feel  that  the  expenditure  of  largo  sums  of  money 
is  justified  in  order  to  convert  this  into  a hospital. 

Personnel 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  as  moans  by 
which  mere  adequate  personnel  may  be  provided: 

1 - Salary  of  Superintendent:  The  immediate  increase  of 

salaries  of  the  Superintendent  to  $3600  a year  with  complete  main- 
tenance, including  an  automobile.  This  should  be  eventually  in- 
creased to  $5000  a year  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  salaries 
offered  in  the  majority  of  states  in  this  country. 

2 - Clinical  Director:  The  appointment  of  a competent 

clinical  director  at  each  hospital  with  the  salary  of  $3000,  a 
year  and  complete  maintenance. 
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3 -Medical  staff:  The  appointment  of  sufficient  senior  phy- 

sicians, junior  assistant  physicians,  and  internes  at  flexible  salary 
scales  which  will  attract  trained  men,  that  is  men  who  arc,  or  will 
be,  certified  by  the  American  board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology. 

The  proportions  of  physicians  to  patients  recommended  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  is  one  physician  to  150  patients  or  one  phy- 
sician to  40  patients  admitted  annually.**  There  should  bo  one  full- 
time dentist  in  each  hospital. 

There  should  be  arrangements  for  the  post-graduate  train- 
ing of  three  months  duration  with  full  salary  of  each  member  of  the 
hospital  staffs. 

Arrangements  should  bo  considered  whereby  well  qualified 
State  hospital  men  would  become  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
medical  school  in  order  to  encourage  reciprocal  teaching  and  research. 

A full  time  pathologist  should  be  at  each  institution  who 
will  perform  as  many  autopsies  as  possible  and  act  as  a teaching  and 
research  stimulus  to  other  staff  members.  lie  should  be  affiliated 
with  the  State  psychopathic  hospital. 

A part-time  roentgenologist  should  be  employed  at  each  in- 
stitution. 


There  should  be  encouragement  of  research,  especially  in 
the  clinical  fields.  The  goal  of  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
all  types  of  therapy  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

4-Nursing  Staff:  There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  grad- 

uate nursing  force  of  each  hospital  so  that  trained  nurses  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  nursing  functions,  especially  surgery  and  the  acute 
illnesses.  The  proportion  of  nurses  and  attendants  to  total  patients 
should  be  not  loss  than  one  to  eight  and  to  the  patients  of  intensive 
treatment,  the  acutely  ill,  and  surgical  patients  of  not  less  than 
one  to  four,  according  to  the  standards  determined  by  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association?-3  There  should  be  arrangements  for  nursing 
training  centers  in  each  institution  with  affiliations  with  the  gen- 
eral hospitals  in  Nebraska.  Post-graduate  instruction  in  psychiatric 
nursing  should  be  offered. 

3 -Potter  housing  and  Working  Hours:  There  should  be  at- 

tractive housing  facilities  for  the  entire  hospital  personnel.  The 
writer  cannot  condemn  too  heartily  the  present  most  undesirable 
practice  of  attendants  living  in  rooms  just  off  the  patient  wards 
and  basements . Pleasant  living  quarters  for  married  people  should 
be  furnished  in  order  to  attract  a more  stable  personnel. 


12.  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  Yol.  4,  October  1924,  p.  400. 

13 . Ibid.,  p.  400. 
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Working  hours  should  he  shortened  when  feasible  in  an- 
ticipation of  a proposed  8-hour  law  ouch  as  exists  in  Colorado 
for  nurses. 

Social  Service , Physiotherapy,  Occupational  Therapy,  Recreation. 

Thore  should  he  created  adequate  social' service  depart- 
ments, physiotherapy  and  hydrotherapy  departments,  occupational 
therapy  departments  and  facilities  for  recreation  in  charge  of 
well  trained  and  well  paid  personnel. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  eventual  goal  of  per  diem 
cost  should  he  $1.00  per  day  in  order  to  conform  to  the  standards 
of  the  test  state  hospitals.^  Per  capita  cost  in  1933,  which  was 
considerably  lower  than  in  1932,  due  largely  to  decreased  expendi- 
tures for  additions  and  improvements,  over  the  entire  United  States 
ranged  from  $103.47  in  Kentucky  to  $427*50  in  Wisconsin  and  to 
$587.81  in  the  District  of  Columbia.* 1* 

Office  Force 

Thore  should  bo  sufficient  clerks  and  stenographers  to 
make  possible  the  keeping  of  complete  clinical  records  on  every 
patient.  This  will  permit  a better  check  on  the  actual  progress 
of  each  patient,  the  treatment  given,  and  a better  opportunity 
for  diagnosis  and  thorough  clinical  and  social  studies. 

Additional  measures  should  be  taken  to  keep  better 
statistical  records,  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Discharges 


Thore  should  be  more  uniform  and  adequate  methods  of 
doing  pre -parole  investigations,  so  that  more  patients  might 
live  outside  the  hospital.  This  pro -supposes  the  existence 
of  machinery  for  adequate  follow-up  care.  Homo  placements 
should  be  encouraged  to  a far  greater  extent  than  is  possible 
at  the  present  time  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  social  service- 
workers,  Out-Patient  clinics,  and  Community  Clinics. 

Each  hospital  should  have  special  convalescent  wards 
whore  patients  may  bo  adapted  to  ordinary  life  situations  and 
tested  for  their  capacity  to  live  outside  the  hospital. 

Deception  Service 


_ An  adequate  reception  service  to  care  for  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  a continuous  export  man- 
ner is  desirable. 


14.  Mental  Hygiene  Survey  of  the  State  of  California.  1930 
F.  II.  Allen,  M.D.  p.  150.  7 r 

15*  ..Patients  in  Hospital  for  Mental  Dlson.se,  U.  S.  Dept.,  of 
Commerce,  1933  p.  122. 
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A more  discriminating  and  uniform  segregation  should  he 
attempted.  While  this  is  not  easy  with  the  present  limited  personnel 
and  facilities , it  remains , nevertheless,  the  foundation  to  hotter 
treatment.  Patients  with  a good  prognosis  should  not  he  lost  in  the 
chronic  wards. 

Special  effort  must  ho  made  to  maintain  separate  units  for 
acute  physical  illnesses  and  surgical  conditions,  separate  units  for 
the  tuberculous,  and  for  the  infirm  and  bedfast.  Each  of  those  units 
must  he  suitably  organized  and  equipped  for  the  class  of  patients  un- 
der treatment.  It  is  apparent  that  the  best  use  is  not  being  made 
of  hospital  facilities  available  at  the  present  time,  hone  of  the 
hospitals  have  separate  cottages  for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous  and 
this  is  imperatively  needed  at  each  of  the  three  State  Hospitals. 

Consulting  Staff 

There  should  be  a more  wholehearted  use  of  a consultant 
staff  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  practice,  where  this 
is  not  done  at  present.  The  Lincoln  State  Hospital  should  create" 
such  an  active  consulting  staff. 

Examining  Looms 


It  is  highly  important  that  each  medical  service  be  provid- 
ed with  offices  and  examining  rooms  containing  suitable  conveniences 
and  equipment  for  the  xvork  which  will  be  done  there. 

Clinical  Lecords 

There  should  bo  a higher  standard  for  the  clinical  histories 
including  mental  and  physical  examinations,  special  studies,  labora- 
tory reports,  etc.  Although  there  has  been  much  improvement  In  some 
of  the  hospitals  during  the  last  three  years,  there  is  room  for  still 
more.  A notable  lack  has  been  the  keeping  of  adequate  progress  notes. 
In  most  institutions  only  one  is  required  every  two  or  three  months, 
and  these  arc-  often  too  brief  and  delayed  for  long  periods.  At  Loa- 
trice  only  one  note  a year  is  requested  but  there  are  many  charts 
which  have  had  no  notation  for  two  or  three  years. 

Medical  Library  and  Journa Is 


There  should  be  a better  working  medical  library  and  jour-r 
nal  file  in  each  of  the  State  hospitals,  and  a definite  sun  should  be 
set  aside  in  each  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  Only  through  con- 
stant reference  to  modern  literature  can  high  standards  of  medical 
practice  be  maintained. 
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Colonies 


The  development  of  colonies  on  farms  should  he  encour- 
aged in  all  institutions,  since  this  type  of  care  is  less  expen- 
sive and  more  efficient  than  the  usual  institutional  care. 

Administration  Building 

When  feasible,  the  Administration  Building  should  he 
independent  of  the  ward  building. 

Beatrice 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a full-time  psychologist 
at  Beatrice  to  aid  in  therapy  and  training  rather  than  to  do  mere 
testing. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  about  one  social 
worker  for  every  400  patients  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
who  are  discharged  on  parole. 

The  educational  policy  of  the  school  should  be  broad- 
ened to  include  more  of  the  practical  arts  and  crafts  as  well  as 
classroom  work.  For  this  purpose  additional  quarters  and  equip- 
ment will  be  necessary. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  change  the -name  of  the 
hospital  at  Beatrice  from  "The  Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded'' to  a name  which  carries  less  social  stigma.  Names  which 
have  been  suggested  are:  "The  Nebraska  State  School,"  or  "The 

Nebraska  State  Training  School." 

It  is  recommended  that  27  additional  hospital  beds 
and  a 50-bed  nursery  be  considered.  Additional  laboratory, 
surgical,  hydrotherapy,  and  physiotherapy  equipment  is  needed. 


B.  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded 


Statutory  provisions  and  incidence  of  mental  deficiency  in  Ne- 
braska . 

Nebraska  defines  a feeble-minded  person  as  "one  who 
is  afflicted  with  mental  defectiveness  from  birth  or  from  an 
early  age,  so  pronounced  that  he  is  incapable  of  managing- him- 
self and  his  affairs  and  of  subsisting  by  his  own  efforts,  or 
being  taught  to  do  so,  or  that  he  requires  supervision,  control 
and  care,  for  his  own  welfare,  or  the  welfare  of  others  or  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  who  cannot  be  classified  as  an 


insane  person”.''  A state  institution  has  "been  established  for  the 
care  of  this  croup  and  during  the  last  biennium  had  an  average  popu- 
lation of  1,511  persons  who  have  been  adjudged  fooblo-nindod  and  com- 
mitted to  the  institution  by  the  courts  of  the  state.  A recent  study 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  of  the  institution  has  a 
record  submitted  by  County  Superintendents  through  the  school  census, 
of  750  supposedly  feeble-minded  children.  It  is  estimated  that  thcro 
are  between  7,000  and  8,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  state  for 
whom  no  attempt  at  commitment  has  been  made. 

Commitments1 2  3 to ’the  institution  may  be  made  by  tho  juvenile 
court  or  the  county  court.  Relatives,  or  any  reputable  citizen  who 
is  a resident  of  the  county  of  which  the  feeble-minded  parson  is  a 
bona  fide  resident,  may  file  the  petition  applying  for  the  commitment 
of  tho  alleged  feeble-minded  person.  The  managing  officer  of  any 
public  or  charitable  institution  who  has  in  his  charge  a feeble-mind- 
ed person  may  also  make  such  application  to  the  county  court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  The  petition,.  which  in- 
cludes only  identifying  information  regarding  tho  person  in  question 
and  his  parents  or  (guardians  and  the  statement  that  said  person  is  a 
fit  subject  for  commitment,  must  be  accompanied  by  a ccrtificato  from 
a legally  qualified,  experienced  physician,  stating  that  ho  has  per- 
sonally examined  the  person  concerned  and  that  in  his  opinion  such 
person  is  feeble-minded  and  a proper  subject  for  commitment.  After 
due  notice  to  all  parties  concerned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  conduct  a hearing  in  which  full  opportunity  shall 
be  given  for  the  presentation  of  evidence  concerning  the  mental  sta- 
tus of  the  alleged  feeble-minded  person.  Commitment  may  then  take 
place  if  the  judge  feels  it  to  bo  advisable  for  the  welfare  of  soci- 
ety or  of  the  person  concerned': 

The  above  summary  of.  the  law  regarding  commitments  is  an 
indication  of  the  general  laxness  prevalent  in  the  state  regarding 
the  type  of  investigation  made  in  cases  of  alleged  feeble -mindodnoss . 

With  few  exceptions,  it  was  found  that  relatives  or  parents 
wore  responsible  for  the  filing  of  the  petitions,  social  workers, 
teachers  and  county  superintendents  taking  tho  initiative  in  a rel- 
atively small  number  of  cases. 

In  35  countios  tho  county  judge  was  reported  to  bo  respon- 
sible for  making  the  initial  Investigation  of  tho  case;  in  33  coun- 
ties the  county  attorney  had  this  duty;  in  tho  remaining  counties 
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this  duty  was  said  to  he  performed  hy  the  count}7-  assistance  di- 
rector, the  sheriff,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
probation  officer,  a county  commissioner,  or  perhaps  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  several  of  those  officers.  In  all  coun- 
ties, however,  it  was  found  that  complete  investigation  of  the 
social  aspects  of  the  case  before  the  hearing  was  almost  non- 
existent. This  procedure  is  not  demanded  by  law;  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  state  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  to  the 
counties  the  advantages  of  such  an  investigation.  The  obtain- 
ing of  the  physician's  statement  is  apparently  observed  as  a 
routine  matter,  although  10  counties  appeared  to  have  had  no 
petitions  for  such  a long  period  of  time  that  officials  were 
most  uncertain  as  to  what  procedure  would  be  followed  should 
such  a problem  arise.  One  judge  stated  that  he  made  every  ef- 
fort to  sec  that  the  person  concerned  was  not  being  "railroaded" 
and  told  of  a case  in  which  the  physician,  without  ever  having 
seen  the  patient,  signed  the  statement  at  tho  request  of  a par- 
ent who  was  attempting  to  benefit  herself  financially.  Certain 
others  of  the  judges  spoke  of  interviewing  relatives,  neighbors 
and  friends;  some  stated  that  they  were  always  already  familiar, 
through  community  contacts,  with  the  cases  with  which  they  had 
to  deal;  others  believed  that  all  cases  coming  before  them  were 
so  obviously  feeble-minded  that  there  was  no  question  regarding 
the  advisability  of  commitment.  In  only  two  counties  is  there 
any  attempt  made  regularly  to  give  some  generally  accepted  test 
for  mental  ability.  While  these  tests  are  not  infallible,  they 
do  give  a more  adequate  basis  for  forming  an  opinion  regarding 
mental  status  than  do  physical  examinations.  The  following  sum- 
mary regarding  a case  found  in  one  of  the  counties  indicates  most 
convincingly  the  difficulty  sometimes  encountered  in  arriving  at 
a correct  diagnosis  regarding  the  mental  condition  of  an  alleged 
feeble-minded  person. 

Marian,  an  eight  year  old  girl,  was  ono  of  a family  of 
five  children.  At  tho  time  that  she  came  to  the  attention  of  a 
social  agency,  one  brother  had  already  been  placed  in  tho  state 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  other  children  apparently 
presented  no  particular  problems.  The  mother  of  tho  family 
was  a neurotic  and  emotionally  unstable  person,  although  she 
appeared  to  have  a fairly  good  mentality.  She  was  most  anxious 
to  have  the  child  institutionalized.  The  father  was  unstable, 
abusive  to  his  family,  and  erratic  in  his  work  habits.  There 
was  some  history  of  insanity  and  general  instability  in  the  rel- 
atives of  both  the  mother  and  father.  Marian  was  reported  to  be 
presenting  very  decided  behavior  problems,  which,  considering  her 
hone  environment,  was  not  at  all  strange.  Five  physicians  had 
observed  this  child  while  she  was  under  care  in  a local  hospi- 
tal and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  she  should  be  committed 
j°  the  state  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  worker  from 
the  social  agency  which  cane  into  contact  with  tho  case  immediate- 
ly after  the  commitment  had  been  decided  upon,  quite  naturally 


contacted  the  school  and  was  told  that  the  girl  was  doing  satisfacto- 
ry school  work  and  appeared  to  he  very  bright,  Arrangements  were  made 
for  an  examination  ty  a trained  psychologist  and  the  child  was  found 
to  have  an  I.  Q.  of  106.  The  committing  judge,  who  had  never  seen 
the  child,  finally  agreed  that  perhaps  a mistake  had  been  mdo.  A 
hoarding  hone  was  found  and  psychiatric  care  provided.  The  behavior 
problems,  which  were  serious,  have  needed  intensive  treatment,  but 
during  the  last  18  nontlis  the  child  seens  to  have  shown  steady  im- 
provement. By  means  of  an  adequate  mental  tost,  and  case  work  treat- 
ment, Marian  escaped  the  experiences  of  a life  in  the  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  state  was  saved  the  expense  of  her  mainten- 
ance, perhaps  over  a period  of  years. 

The  field  supervisors  of  the  Survey  received  reports  of  125 
persons  who  have  been  committed  to  the  state  institution  but  have  not 
been  admitted  because  of  the  overcrowded  condition  prevalent  there. 
Authorities  giving  those  figures  were  extremely  vague  as  to  exact 
numbers,  stating  in  most  cases  that  the  figures  quoted  wore  estimates, 
as  little  attention  was  paid  to  admissions,  the  judges  of  the  courts 
feeling  that  their  responsibility  ended  with  the  making  out  of  the 
commitment  papers. 

Admission  frequently  takes  place  long  after  commitment  and 
often  relatives  change  their  minds  and  decide  to  keep  the  feeble- 
minded person  in  the  home;  unless  the  individual  is  a decided  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  community,  little  attempt  is  made  to  insist  on 
commitments  if  relatives  object. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  state  institution  reports  that 
•there  are  at  the  present  time  on  the  waiting  list  176  persons  who 
have  been  committed  but  not  admitted.  Of  this  number  35  have  been 
accepted  but  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  institution.  A supple- 
mentary inquiry  sent  out  to  county  sheriffs,  of  whom  5^  replied,  in- 
dicated that  during  1935,  22  feeble-minded  persons  wore  detained  in 
county  jails  because  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

In  one  county  a case  which  was  most  disturbing  was  that  of 
an  illegitimate  blind -deaf  child,  12  years  of  age  (the  adequacy  of 
whose  mental  examination  to  establish  feeble -nindodness  may  be  seri- 
ously questioned),  who,  for  five  months  after  her  commitment,  was 
kept  locked  in  an  unheated  bedroom  in  her  mother’s  heme.  The  child 
had  formerly  been  kept  in  an  institution  and  the  mother  hoped  to  kcop 
the  fact  of  her  existence  from  the  townspeople . The  judge  know  of 
this  situation  but  in  the  absence  of  a formal  complaint,  felt  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  act. 

In  another  county  the  county  attorney  was  greatly  concerned 
over  the  case  of  a feeble -minded  boy,  l4  years  of  ago.  Attention  of 
tho  community  to  his  mental  condition  has  resulted  from  his  assault 
and  attempted  rape  of  a four  year  old  girl.  Although  this  boy  was 
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considered  a decided  menace  in  the  community,  the  attorney  report- 
ed that  he  had  been  informed  that  it  would  he  at  least  two  years 
before  the  boy  could  be  admitted  to  the  state  institution. 

In  a third  county,  two  girls,  both  grown,  were  committed 
to  featrice  a year  ago,  but  as  the  father  had  some " income,  the 
county  refused  to  appropriate  money  for  their  care.  (Forty  dol- 
lars per  year  per  person  must  be  paid  by  the  relatives  or  by  the 
county  for  costs  of  clothing  and  dental  expenses  of  persons  cared 
for  in  the  institution  for  the  feeble-minded).  The  father  main- 
tained that  he  could  not  afford  this  expense  and  as  a result  the 
girls  have  been  locked  in  a room  in  the  home  for  a year  while 
county  officials  and  parents  wrangled.  The  judge  has  now  taken 
the  matter  up  and  the  county  has  finally  agreed  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense. No  one  knows  how  much  more  tine  will  elapse  before  ad- 
mission is  possible. 

Cases  in  which  the  problems  presented  are  as  serious  as 
Ihose  listed  above  are  most  plentiful  and  the  resources  for  meet- 
ing them  are  most  limited. 

The  193!)  session  of  the  legislature  made  a probably  well 
meant  but  most  ineffective  attempt  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  population  of  the  state,  by  the 
creation  of  a State  Commission  for  the  Control  of  Fooblo -minded 
Persons said  Commission  to  consist  of  the  chairman  of  the  Hoard 
of  Control,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
minded and  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  provide  that  all  feeble- 
minded persons,  resident  within  the  state  shall  become  wards  of  the 
state  to  the  end  that  they  shall  not  reproduce  their  kind.  With 
the  aid  of  such  groups  as  teachers,  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers 
and  public  officials,  the  commission  is  to  maintain  a "continuative 
census”  of  the  feeble-minded  of  the  state.  The  list  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  insanity  commission  of  each  county,  who  is  to  act  as 
a subcommission  and  to  examine  as  necessary  each  person  whose  name 
appears  upon  the  list.  This  provision  perpetuates  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  general  public  regarding  the  difference  between  feeble- 
mindedness and  insanity  and  provides  no  specialized  basis  for  judg- 
ing the  mental  status  of  the  patient.  A complete  list  of  all  per- 
sons found  by  these  subcommissions  to  be  feeble-minded  is  to  be 
filed  with  all  county  judges  issuing  marriage  licenses  and  it  is 
to  be  unlawful  to  issue  a license  in  case  the  name  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  appears  upon  the  list,  unless  a certifi- 
cate is  produced  stating  that  cither  of  the  parties  is  incapable 
of  procreation  or  has  been  rendered  sterile  by  an  operation. 

Thorc  is  also  a most  generous  provision  that  should  a case  of 
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mistaken  identity  arise  through  two  persons  having  the  sane  name,  a 
license  nay  he  issued  in  case  the  person  concerned  can  prove  to  the 
court  that  he  is  not  the  fec-ble -ninded  person  mentioned  on  the  list. 

In  only  11  of  the  counties  had  the  person  interviewed  re- 
garding the  feeble-minded  even  heard  of  the  law.  The  compilation 
of  the  list  is  a purely  voluntary  natter  and  individuals  interested 
in  and  informed  on  the  problem,  of  the  feeble -ninded  will  suite  nat- 
urally hesitate  to  label  as  feeble-minded,  persons  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, particularly  when  there  are  no  adequate  statewide  facilities 
for  mental  testing.  That  the  lack  of  a marriage  license  acts  as  an 
effective  deterrent  to  the  propagation  of  the  feeble-minded  will  bo 
seriously  questioned  by  persons  familiar  with  the  problems  of  this 
group . 
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THE  ADULT  OFFENDER 


Introduction 

The  riots  of  the  1920*8  accomplished  to  a certain  de- 
gree the  task  of  arousing  the  public  mind  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  it  had  fallen  during  a century  of  prison  neglect.  Repeated 
outbreaks  convinced  socially  minded  people  that  all  was  not  well 
in  the  field  of  prison  administration.  Investigation  disclosed 
the  fact  that  prisoners  were  in  rebellion  against  the  brutality , 
filth,  obscenity  and  idleness  or  cheap  sweat  shop  employment  of 
many  of  our  prisons.  Students  of  the  situation  found  that  the 
general  culture  and  average  intelligence  of  prison  populations 
had  risen  with  all  other  modern  social  development.  The  cari- 
catured criminals  of  fifty  years  ago,  represented  as  having  ape- 
like personalities  had  been  replaced  by  smart  appearing  young 
men,  most  of  whom  would  not  seem  out  of  place  on  any  college 
campus.  The  old  rule  of  blood  and  iron  had  been  outgrown.  In- 
telligent men  and  women  wanted  to  take  action.  Governors  and' 
prison  boards,  feeling  the  need  for  change,  allowed  them  this 
privilege,  with  the  result  that  in  few  fields  of  social  endeavor 
has  there  been  more  rapid  progress  made  since  1920  than  in  that 
of  prison  administration.  Prison  wardens  who  were  thinking  in 
terms  of  guns,  gas  and  repression  five  years  ago,  are  now  dis- 
cussing common  sense  prison  programs,  including  prison  industry, 
vocational  training,  academic  instruction,  classification,  in- 
dividualized training,  case  histories,  supervision,  and  parole. 
Prison  staffs  have  been  augmented  by  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
directors  of  education  social  case  workers  and  parole  supervisors 
The  first-class  prison  of  today  is  making  a serious  effort  to  be- 
come a social  agency.  It  is  attempting  to  familiarize  itself  with 
each  individual  committed  to  it  and  is  planning  a purposeful  pro- 
gram for  him  to  follow  while  his  sentence  is  being  served.  If  he 
is  responsive  to  treatment,  he  can  actually  be  improved  by  prison; 
If  not,  of  course  the  agencies  of  restraint  and  rigorous  control 
are  still  present. 

The  theory  of  individual  treatment  has  progressed  to 
the  extent  that  specialized  prisons  are  being  designated  for  cus- 
tody and  treatment  of  criminals  of  various  types.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  has  led  the  way  by  establishing  classification 
in  all  its  prisons  and  designing  programs  of  treatment  based  on 
individual  needs.  It  has  made  Alcatraz,  ’’The  Rock"  - the  place 
for  the  perpetual  offender,  who  chows  no  prospect  of  Improvement. 
Some  of  the  larger  states  have  graded  their  prisons,  but  most  of 
them- -like  Nebraska- -will  have  to  offer  the  varying  types  of  treat 
ment  in  one  prison,  where  steel  and  stone  will  still  furnish  secu- 
rity, but  programs  should  differ  to  permit  each  individual  to  re- 
ceive the  treatment  which  meets  his  needs. 


Briefly  stated,  the  fundamentals  of  adequate  prison  ad- 
ministration today  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  prison  has  Been  established  for  tho  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting society.  While  the  criminal  is  serving  his  sentence,  ho 
should  he  required  to  follow  a program  designed  to  return  him  to 
society  a so  If -respecting,  self-supporting,  law-abiding  individual, 
so  that  society  will  still  bo  protected  after  his  release. 

2.  The  prison  must  be  controlled  by  a state  agency  which 
is  divorced  from  politics  and  is  free  to  develop  a constructive  con- 
tinuous program  of  rehabilitation  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual 
prisoners . 


5.  The  p>rison  plant  must  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
its  population  without  overcrowding.  Buildings  and  equipment  must 
be  in  good  repair  and  must  offer,  as  nearly  as  possible,  opportuni- 
ties for  normal  living  for  those  who  can  g>refit  by  them.  Rehabili- 
tation as  well  as  custodial  care  can  be  built  into  porison  buildings. 
Quarters  must  be  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tho 
population,  offering  maximum,  medium  and  minimum  security. 

4.  Prison  personnel  must  bo  carefully  selected,  on  a merit 
basis  because  of  character,  personality,  training  and  experience  - 
th-se  qualities  which  will  enable  them  to  assume  their  share  of  the 
prison  program  of  redemption.  Politics,  religion,  family  connections 
or  friendly  relationships  must  have  no  part  in  tho  selection  of  staff 
Officers  must  be  trained  for  their  respective  duties;  they  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  service,  and  must  bo  bound  to  tho 
institution  for  long  periods  of  service  through  adequate  salary  schcd 
ules,  reasonable  working  hours,  and  a prospset  of  pension  upon  re- 
tirement. 


5.  Prison  rules  and  discipline  must  bo  so  administered 
that  they  correct  the  individual  rather  than  taking  revenge  for  the 
infraction  of  the  rules.  Brutality  in  all  Its  forms  must  disappear. 
Only  these  punishments  which  tend  to  salvage  self -respact  should  re- 
main. The  pourpoac  of  p>rison  discipline  is  to  develop)  a better  man, 
not  to  produce  a model  prisoner. 

6.  Prisoners  must  work.  They  should  be  employed  at  work 
which  offers  training  for  themselves  and  produces  value  for  tho  state 
They  should  be  p>aid  a docent  wage  for  their  work  and  should  ho  re- 
quired to  send  their  wages  to  thoir  families,  or,  in  tho  absence  of 
families,  to  save  them  for  use  when  pjaroled. 

7.  Prisoners  must  bo  classified.  Scientific  tests  and 

social  investigations  must  determine  tho  treatment  the  prisoner  is 
to  receive  in  tho  prison.  The  young  offender  must  bo  segregated 
from  tho  persistent  criminal.  Classification  must  bo  in  charge  of 
trained  personnel:  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and  social  workers. 
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8.  So  far  as  possible,  mass  treatment  must  be  disposed 
of.  The  individual  must  be  the  center  of  interest  and  effort. 

9.  The  prison  must  offer  privileges  which  help  prison- 
ers hold  on  to  their  self-respect.  Good  conduct  should  be  reward- 
ed with  privileges  found  in  norami  life.  Repressions  should  give 
way  to  encouragement  to  decent  living  and  consistent , purposeful 
action. 


10.  Religion  of  a practical  kind  should  be  encouraged. 

A full-time,  socially  minded  chaplain  should  devote  all  his  en- 
ergy to  religious  and  social  service. 

11.  A constructive  prison  program  must  be  continued  up- 
on release  through  a parole  system,  Just  as  carefully  protected 
from  politics  as  the  institutional  control,  and  manned  by  persons 
who  are  trained  for  their  work  of  placement  and  personal  superb- 
vision.  Contacts  must  be  maintained  indefinitely  until  the  re- 
leased prisoner  has  found  his  bearings  and  is  able  to  walk  alone. 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  these  objectives.  Some 
critics  describe  them  as  "coddling  prisoners"  but  they  merely 
apply  common  sense  to  prison  problems  and  express  again  the  orig- 
inal thought  of  the  men  and  women  who  created  the  prison  as  a 
substitute  for  physical  punishment  for  crime.  They  dignify  the 
prison  by  giving  it  a purpose  and  suggesting  techniques  for  its 
achievements . 

The  Nebraska  Prison  System 

The  ITcbraska  Prison  System  consists  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Reformatory  for  Men,  and  the  Prison  and  Reformatory 
for  Women.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  survey  to  view  with 
unbiased  and  unprejudiced  eyes  those  institutions,  observing  such 
programs  as  may  be  in  operation,  chocking  them  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  thought  and  making  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  indicated  for  strengthening  and  improving  their  work. 

Control 


Since  1913,  the  prisons  of  Nebraska,  together  with  all 
other  state  institutions  except  educations,  have  been  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Control.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  each  for  an 
overlapping  term  of  six  years,  so : that  no  Governor  can  appoint 
more  than  one  member  unless  ho  succeeds  himself.  There  are  no 
statutory  qualifications  for  membership  other  than  a provision 
that  not  more  than  two  members  can  bo  of  the  same  political  par- 
ty and  not  more  than  one  may  come  from  any  one  congressional 
district.  The  law  is  plainly  written  with  the  obvious  intent 
of  creating  a form  of  control  which  protects  the  state's  insti- 
tutions from  political  interference  in  their  administration. 
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In  this  respect,  Nebraska  has  the  basis  for  an  adequate  institution- 
al program. 

The  problems  of  institutional  management  naturally  fall  in- 
to three  departments:  custodial  care,  treatment  or  rehabilitation 

and  business  control.  The  absence  of  constructive  programs  and  train 
ed  personnel  in  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  Nebraska 
creates  the  impression  that  Boards  of  Control  have  failed  to  realize 
the  threefold  nature  of  their  responsibilities  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  of  formulating  and  directing  institutional  policies  which 
will  enable  each  institution  to  accomplish  its  intended  purpose. 

The  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  are  devoting 
themselves  assiduously  to  their  work;  they  are  perhaps  busier  than 
any  other  governmental  agency  at  the  Capitol  - but  they  are  attack- 
ing only  one  side  of  the  problem  of  institutional  management,  that 
of  business.  They  are  completely  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  detail 
requisitions,  invoices,  vouchers,  checking,  rechecking  and  signing  - 
oftentimes  working  far  into  the  night  in  an  effort  to  get  their  work 
up  to  date.  This  is  an  inherited  condition,  based  upon  an  erroneous 
idea  of  centralized  control  which  may  have  been  effective  in  the  ear- 
ly days  when  the  institutions  population  was  small  and  all  account- 
ing could  be  done  in  the  central  office,  but  is  ineffective  with  the 
present  population. 

The  statute  provides  that  each  Board  Member  shall  receive 
a salary  of  $4,000.00  a year  and  expenses.1 

The  staff  of  the  Board  of  Control,  employed  at  the  Capitol 
-office,  is  as  f allows : 


1.  0.3.  Neb.  1929:  83-107. 
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TABLE  XCV I 


Staff  of  Beard  jf  Control,  with  Division 
of  Employment,  Positions,  and  Salaries 


Division  and  Position 

Monthly 

Salary 

Yearly 

Salary 

I.  Office 

'Secretary-Office  Manager  .... 

$127.50  

$2640.00 

Voucher  Clerk  

1530.00 

Statistician 

127.50  

1530.00 

Contract  Clerk  

127 . 50  

. . 1530.00 

Stenographer 

. . 127.50  ... 

1530.00 

II.  Engineering 

Chief  Civil  Engineer 

210.00  

2520.00 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer  ... 

..  200.00 

2400.00 

Mechanical  Engineer 

210.00  . ... 

2520.00 

Instrument  man  , 

120.00  .. .. 

1440.00 

Two  rodmen  ($85.00  each)  .... 

170.00  . .. . 

2040 . 00 

Draftsman  

35.00  ... 

1020.00 

Stenographer  

60,00 

720.00 

III.  Dairy 

Dairyman  

125.00  

1500 . 00 

TOTAL  SAIARH3  PAID 

..  $22920.00 

The  Board  must  find  a way  out  of  the  situation  described 
above,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  real  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  responsibility  for  business 
management  upjn  the  managing  officers  of  the  institutions  where 
it  rightfully  belongs  and  reserving  such  controls  as  the  Beard 
may  care  to  exercise  to  insure  economy  and  efficiency.  The  re- 
lief thus  gained  will  offer  opportunity  for  the  Board  of  Control 
to  assume  its  more  important  functions  of  determining  policies 
and  approving  programs  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  its  wards. 

It  will  then  bo  in  a position  to  direct  all  phases  of  institution- 
al work.  Such  a change  of  policy  ^n  the  part  of  the  Bmard  of  Con- 
trol will  involve  changes  and  additions  to  institution,  pers onnol 
and  will  have  to  be  done  cautiously,  but  when  it  is  d.ne , the  B.nrd 
that  makes  the  change  will  be  catching  step  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  undor  which  it  works.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  supp-so  that 
the  law  contemplates  the  B.ard's  giving  all  of  its  time  tv  purchas- 
ing supplies  and  paying  bills,  leaving  the  major  purposes  of  the 
institutions  to  be  developed  by  the  individual  initiative  cf  Wardens 
or  Superintendents.  The  B„ard  should  supply  itself  with  trained  ad- 
visers who  will  assist  then  in  determining  and  directing  a complete 
program  of  institutional  management. 

At  present  the  three  members  have  divided  their  respon- 
sibility as  follows:  The  President  handles  the  correspondence  for 
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the  Beard  and  directs  purchases  for  all  institutions;  the  senior 
member  supervises  all  of  the  institution  farms,  and  the  junior  men- 
tor directs  all  maintenance  and  operation.  No  one  is  responsitle 
for  institution  programs  or  personnel  - no  stated  meetings  are  held 
to  consider  monthly  reports  of  managing  officers  concerning  the  ac- 
complishments of  their  respective  institutions.  The  members  are  re- 
quired ty  law  to  visit  the  institutions  at  stated  intervals  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a Board,  hut  further  than  that  they  have  no  inti- 
mate contacts  with  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  B ard  make  a reevaluation  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities ; that  it  reallocate  these  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  institutional  officers  competent  to  carry  then; 
and  that  it  interest  itself  in  the  vital  problems  involved  in  man- 
agement of  all  departments  of  the  Nebraska  institutions,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  functions  for  which  they  were  designed.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  institutions  can  become  social  resources  for  the 
state . 


A.  The  Penitentiary 


Nebraska  became  a state  in  1867  and  immediately  took  up 
the  Question  of  providing  its  own  state  prison.  In  1870  a special 
session  of  the  legislature  enacted  a law  providing  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  prison  at  lancaster.  In  making  his  call  for  the  special 
session,  the  Governor  said,  "One  of  the  principal  reasons  --  was  the 
necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the  care  and  custody  of  our 
state  prisoners.  Confined  in  crowded  and  oftentimes  unhealthy  colls 
of  county  jails,  they  were  not  receiving  the  care  demanded  by  common 
humanity/2 3" 

Site  and  Location 


The  Penitentiary  is  located  about  three  miles  south  of 
Lincoln  on  a well-choson  site.  The  state  owns  416  acres  of  land  and 
leases  an  additional  tract  of  454  acres,  making  a total  of  850  acres 
available  for  farm,  garden,  and  pasture  purposes. 

Prison  Plant 

The  prison  plant  is  built  on  10  acres  of  land  enclosed  by 
a wall.  The  Administration  Building  and  the  two  cell  houses  make  up 
most  of  the  north  wall.  The  customary  towers  on  the  walls  have  been 
provided.  From  the  standpoint  of  security,  the  prison  is  as  safe  as 
any  prison  can  be.  A building  with  modem  kitchen  and  dining  room 
for  the  inmates,  with  refrigeration  and  storage  space  in  the  basement 


2.  For  an  enlightening  history  of  the  Penitentiary,  see  a thesis  by 

Mildred  Lucile  Dole  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Nebraska,  entitled,  "Nebraska  State  Penitentiary  Preceding 
1915." 


and  commissary  stores , hospital,  and  a dormitory  on  the  second 
floor  was  conpletcd  in  1933.  This  "building  is  centrally  located, 
extending  south  from  the  min  "building  at  the  center  and  connect- 
ed with  it  "by  a tunnel  whereby  the  inmtes  my  reach  the  dining 
roon  in  bad  weather.  Hear  by  is  one  of  the  nest  attractive  audi- 
toriums to  be  found  in  any  prison.  This  building  was  erected  in 
1932,  There  are  five  other  buildings  within  the  walls:  an  old 

stone  building  along  the  west  wall;  the  old  industries  building 
parallel  to  the  south  wall;  the  old  paver  house;  the  bath  house 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  yard;  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
prison  jail  - a disciplinary  building  in  the  southeast  corner, 
not  far  fron  the  east  gate. 

The  old  stone  building  along  the  west  wall  has  been 
condemned  repeatedly  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal.  It  now  houses 
the  laundry,  a "ring  shop"  and  a harness  shop  on  the  first  floor, 
and  improvised  school  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  "ring  shop" 
consists  of  one  room  where  the  prisoners  mho  rings  of  celluloid 
which  they  sell  to  visitors,  relatives  and  friends.  As  soon  as 
the  laundry  is  moved  to  the  old  industries  building,  which  opera- 
tion is  now  taking  place,  the  school  which  now  has  disgracefully 
inadequate  quarters,  and  the  shops  should  be  transferred  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  industries  building  where  space  is  available 
since  the  prison  industries  closed  two  years  ago.  Then  the  old 
building  should  be  torn  down.  The  old  paver  house  should  also 
be  dismntled.  The  maintenance  carpenter  and  mchine  shops  now 
housed  in  it  can  be  relocated  in  the  new  paver  house  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  them.  Both  of  those  old  buildings  offer 
hazards  to  security  and  fire,  which  should  not  continue.  The 
bath  house  should  be  abandoned  as  such.  Marching  men  across 
an  open  area  in  bad  weather  after  hot  baths  is  not  safe  from  a 
health  standpoint  and  presents  mny  problems  of  management. 

Space  between  the  coll  houses  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  admin- 
istration building  could  be  used  for  bathing  quarters  by  the 
exertion  of  a small  amount  of  engineering  skill.  Baths  could 
then  be  had  in  comfort  without  the  problems  of  supervision 
presented  by  the  present  arrangement. 

Outside  the  walls  a now  power  house,  erected  in  1926, 
the  home  of  the  Warden,  and  the  farm  buildings  just  west  of  the 
wall  complete  the  prison  plant.  The  location  of  the  new  power 
plant  outside  the  wall  was  an  excellent  idea  and  was  far  ahead 
of  its  time  so  far  as  prison  management  is  concerned.  The  build- 
ing is  architecturally  beautiful  and  is  well  provided  with  modern 
equipment  to  supply  electricity  to  the  State  Capitol,  the  State 
Hospital  and  the  Reformatory  in  addition  to  heat,  light  and  power 
for  the  Penitentiary.  The  farm  buildings  are  in  very  poor  condi- 
tion. The  dairy  barn  is  the  best  and  it  is  only  fair.  A new 
dairy  barn  is  being  erected  south  of  the  wall  on  higher  ground.  This 
now  building  should  be  the  beginning  of  a new  unit  of  farm  build- 
ings which  is  badly  needed  and  should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
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possible.  Then  the  old  farn  buildings  ought  to  ho  torn  down  and  the 
land  on  which  they  stand  nade  available  for  garden  purposes. 

The  two  cell,  blocks  were  completely  remodeled  in  1033  and 
are  in  excellent  condition.  Heating,  ventilation,  lighting  and 
plumbing  could  not  be  improved.  Both  forced  and  natural  ventilation 
are  available.  Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a lavatory,  toilet,  sani- 
tary bunks,  a table,  and  book  sholves.  Artificial  light  is  furnished 
through  a square  aperture  covered  with  glass  at  the  rear  of  the  cell, 
by  means  of  a 100-kilowatt  lamp.  The  housekeeping  is  excellent. 

There  are  234  cells  in  the  west  cell  house.  Each  coll  is 
five  feet  wide,  seven  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  high,  and  was  design- 
ed to  accommodate  one  man.  Two  bunks  wore  installed  in  each  cel]., 
however,  with  the  result  that  this  house  is  accommodating  just  twice 
its  capacity.  In  the  east  cell  house  there  are  62  colls  each  five 
and  a half  feet  wide,  seven  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  high,  48  of 
which  are  used  for  two  men  each;  and  72  cells  each  eleven  fcc-t  wide, 
seven  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  high,  accommodating  four  non  each. 

In  addition  to  tho  two  cell  houses,  there  are  four  dormi- 
tories within  the  walls:  two  on  the  second  and  third  floors  over  the 
officers*  dining  room  at  the  east  end  of  tho  cast  cell  house;  tho 
third  over  the  inmates*  dining  room;  and  the  fourth,  improvised  quar- 
ters for  the  farn  hands,  recently  opened  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
industries  building.  Fifty  men  are  housed  in  each  of  the  first  two 
dormitories,  100  in  the  third,  while  a varying  number  will  be  quar- 
tered in  the  fourth.  All  dormitories  are  well  heated,  ventilated 
and  lighted  and  are  equipped  with  sanitary  toilet  and  bathing  facil- 
ities, but  the  dormitory  over  the  inmates*  dining  room  should  have  a 
sky  light  installed  at  once.  This  is  a large  room  with  a compara- 
tively low  ceiling.  A sky  light  offering  light  and  ventilation  could 
be  installed  at  very  little  expense  and  would  make  tho  quarters  more 
livable  in  hot  weather.  The  dormitories  arc  crowded.  One  is  being 
required  to  house  just  twice  as  many  as  it  should.  A fifth  dormito- 
ry is  outside  the  wall  and  was  erected  in  connection  with  the  new 
power  house,  for  the  use  of  the  men  assigned  to  the  paver  house. 

A3  has  been  stated,  the  prison  is  overcrowded;  the  west 
house  by  234  men,  the  east  house  by  48  men,  if  four  men  were  allowed 
to  occupy  a double  coll,  and  the  dormitories  by  100  - making  a total 
surplus  of  382  men.  This  condition  has  not  as  yet  assumed  alarming 
proportions  so  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  prisoners  is  concerned, 
but  can  become  serious.  Prison  populations  are  usually  "touchy"  and 
cannot  be  crowded  for  long  periods.  Plans  should  be  made  at  once 
for  housing  outside  the  walls  175  to  200  men  in  a minimum  security 
building,  with  kitchen  and  dining  room  attached.  In  this  building, 
private  rooms  should  replace  the  congregate  sleeping  quarters  of  the 
dormitory.  The  dormitory  at  its  best  is  zt  makeshift  for  economic 
reasons.  Living  in  public  has  no  rehabilitation  value.  This  build- 
ing could  be  largely  constructed  from  the  material  salvaged  from  the 


old  "buildings  to  be  torn  down  inside  the  walls , at  practically 
no  expense  to  the  state.  It  would  take  care  of  the  farn  and 
garden,  power  house,  and  other  outside  labor  details.  In  the 
noroal  prison  population,  20  per  cent  of  the  men  can  be  housed 
outside  the  walls  in  perfect  safety  to  the  institution  and  with 
benefit  to  themselves.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  reduce  over- 
crowding about  l30  men.  If  a study  were  made  of  inmates,  their 
ages,  crimes  and  sentences,  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals  through  parole  or  transfer  to 
reduce  the  population  to  normal  capacity.  This  point  will  be 
enlarged  upon  later  in  the  report. 

In  general,  the  physical  plant  of  the  Penitent iary  is 
in  excellent  condition.  The  buildings  are  new  or  have  been  re- 
modeled within  the  past  10  years.  They  are  adaptable  to  any 
program  which  Nebraska  may  wish  to  carry  out.  While  some  prob- 
lems have  been  presented,  they  can  be  solved  by  careful  admin- 
istrative technique. 

Officer  Personnel 

The  Board  of  Control  delegates  authority  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  prison  to  the  Warden,  the  Deputy  Warden,  and  the 
Steward:  the  three  administrative  officers  appointed  by  them. 

They  expect  the  Warden  and  his  Deputy  to  take  complete  charge 
of  the  prison,  being  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  prison- 
ers, the  execution  of  sentences,  and  the  general  administration 
of  the  prison.  They  are  responsible  for  the  employment,  train- 
ing and  assignment  of  guards  o.nd  determine  the  program  of  the 
institution.  The  Steward  has  charge  of  all  supplies,  makes  req- 
uisitions and  checks  invoices.  lie  is  the  business  agent  of  tho 
Board  of  Control  but  does  not  assume  much  responsibility.  The 
Warden  signs  requisitions  and  approves  warrants,  but  is  not  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  business  management  of  the  Institutions. 

The  present  Warden  was  appointed  November  11,  1935- 
He  was  previously  employed  by  one  of  the  contractors  in  tho 
prison  industries  for  13  years.  When  the  Howes -Cooper  Act  be- 
came effective  and  the  contract  industries. went  out  in  January, 
193^,  he  left  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  Be  was  later  appointed 
State  Probation  Officer,  which  office  he  held  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed Warden.  He  has  had  no  administrative  or  executive  experience. 
During  his  employment  in  the  prison  industries,  he  gained  no  knowl- 
edge of  tho  "front  office."  He  is  naturally  reluctant  to  make  de- 
cisions, saying  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  matters  with 
the  Board  of  Control.  His  indecision  and  uncertainty  retard  the 
development  of  any  program,  and  make  it  necessary  for  the  Board 
of  Control  to  perform  duties  which  rightfully  belong  to  him.  His 
men jerience  in  administration  is  again  reflected  in  the  attitude 
which  ho  displays  toward  the  Deputy  and  other  officers.  Instead 
of  wisely  delegating  authority  to  his  subordinates,  ho  attempts 
to  do  too  many  things  himself.  Failure  to  organize  his  staff 
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carefully  and  place  responsibility  upon  his  assistants  has  weakened 
his  administration.  He  is  making  errors  in  permitting  a few  officers 
to  reach  him  and  influence  him  in  the  selection  and  placement  of  per- 
sonnel; is  creating  the  impression  that  politics  and  religion  control 
his  appointments  and  the  reassignment  of  officers  to  duty  in  the  pri3 
on.  In  this  respect  he  is  inviting  disaster.  Tho  Warden  of  today 
must  he  one  who  is  accustomed  to  performing  administrative  duties , 
must  make  decisions  promptly  and  know  no  favorites  among  officers  or 
inmates.  He  should  he  a good  business  executive;  should  he  able  to 
organize  and  direct  a completely  individualized  program  of  social 
investigation  and  case  work  with  prisoners;  should  he  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  in  the  selection  and  placement  of  his  officers;  and 
should  he  qualified  to  further  a constructive  program  for  his  insti- 
tution in  addition  to  acting  as  a custodial  officer.  The  present 
Warden  does  not  reach  any  of  those  standards. 

According  to  statutory  provision,  the  Warden's  salary  is 
$2500.00  a year  with  full  maintenaco  and  quarters.  Compared  with 
Wardens'  salaries  in  other  states,  it  is  low.  The  following  table 
will  give  a representative  list  of  salaries  with  inmate  populations 
for  comparison: 


TABLE  XCVII 


Representative  States,  with  Population 
of  Prison  and  Warden’s  Salary 


State 


Prison  Population  Warden’s  Salary 


Alabama * - 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut  - „ 

Delaware  

Florida 

Illinois 

Iowa ... 

Maryland  

Montana 

NEBRASKA  - 

Nevada  

New  Jersey — *....**, ..... 

New  York 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  , „ 

Pennsylvania 


1257  

$4000 

Q * 

2201  

5000 

Q M 

1129  

2500 

Q M 

28i  .... 

6000 

Q M 

5*1-6  

5000 

0 M 

1432  

4500 

Q.  M 

1659  

6000 

Q M 

1129  

3000 

Q M 

1072  

5000 

Q.  M 

462  

4000 

Q M 

943  

2900 

Q M 

198  . 

3600 

Q M 

1463  - 

5500 

Q,  M 

1528  

6000 

Q M 

2507  

36co 

Q M 

712  

4000 

1552  

8000 

Q M 

* 0.  and  M indicate  respectively  that  quarters  and 

maintenance  are  given  in  addition  to  salary. 


The  Deputy  Warden  is  the  second  ranking  officer  at  the 
institution.  lie  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control  and  is  ex- 
pected to  perform  all  of  the  duties  of  Warden  during  his  absence. 
He  is  in  more  intimate  contact  with  prisoners  and  officers  than  is 
the  Warden,  as  he  has  general  charge  of  the  count.,  makes  regular 
routine  rounds  of  the  plant,  visiting  all  departments  as  an  in- 
spector, disciplinarian  and  custodian.  He  is  present  or  is  repre- 
sented hy  the  captain  in  the  dining  room  at  the  service  of  all 
meals,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  supervising  the 
serving  of  meals.  He  holds  daily  court  line,  in  which  he  inter- 
views inmates  who  have  been  reported  by  officers  for  infraction 
of  rules  and  those  inmates  who  have  sent  in  requests  for  confer- 
ence. The  Warden  should  assign  specific  routine  duties  to  the 
Deputy  in  order  to  establish  control  of  his  population.  The 
Deputy  is  extremely  conscientious  and  wants  to  do  an  acceptable 
job,  but  worries  a great  deal  about  natters  which  he  cannot  con- 
trol. When  the  Warden  definitely  assigns  his  duties  and  gives 
him  his  share  of  responsibility,  he  will  do  his  best  to  render 
adequate  service. 

The  present  Deputy  was  appointed  July  1,  1935-  He  has 
had  no  previous  institutional  experience  and  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  prison  organization.  His  training  and  ex- 
perience have  been  entirely  in  the  police  field:  six  years  as 

a po'licecff icer , six  years  as  a Deputy  State  Sheriff,  and  four 
years  as  a Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal.  Seventeen  months  preceding 
his  appointment  as  Deputy  Warden  at  the  Penitentiary,  ho  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Riot  Squad  of  the  Lincoln  Police  force. 

His  attitude  toward  the  prisoners  and  the  officers  is  very 
good  and  seems  to  be  reciprocated. 

The  Deputy’s  salary,  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
is  $166.00  a month  with  full  maintenance  for  himself  and  family. 

He  lives  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Administration  Building. 

The  Steward  has  been  in  office  over  20  years.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control  and  receives  a salary  of 
$1600.00  a year  and  maintenance  for  himself  and  family.  His 
duties  as  business  agent  of  the  Board  of  Control  have  already 
been  described. 

The  Chief  Clerk,  a fourth  administrative  officer, 
is  appointed  by  the  Warden.  It  is  his  duty  to  have  charge  of 
all  inmate  records,  keep  inmates’  savings,  have  custody  of 
inmates’  personal  property  kept  at  the  institution,  take 
charge  of  the  inmates’  commissary  funds,  and  control  a $500.00 
emergency  fund.  His  salary  is  $142.50  a month  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Control. 

The  Board  of  Control  should  make  a thorough  job 
analysis  of  the  two  positions --Steward  and  Chief  Clerk.  These 
men  do  not  give  the  impression  that  they  are  particularly  valu- 
able to  the  institution  or  to  the  Board.  The  two  offices  could 
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be  conbined  with  nore  accounting  in  the  Steward’s  department,  with 
which  the  Chief  Clerk  could  help.  There  are  enough  good  accountants 
among  the  inmates  to  do  much  of  the  required  work  without  extra  ex- 
pense, with  the  right  kind  of  supervision.  Under  the  present  system, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Warden  to  know  current  condition  of  insti- 
tution accounts . Even  the  Board  of  Control  is  not  informed  as  to 
present  costs  because  the  accountants  in  the  Capitol  office  are  so 
far  in  arrears  with  their  bookkeeping.  If  the  accounting  were  done 
at  the  institution,  the  Warden  could  control  his  expenditures  and 
inaugurate  economies  which  would  reduce  coots  of  operation  and  im- 
prove efficiency. 

The  Chaplain  is  giving  to  the  institution  the  best  service 
of  which  he  is  capable.  He  will  conclude  19  years  of  service  on 
June  1,  1936.  He  is  a Protestant  but  is  non -sectarian.  His  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  fool  that  he  is  living  his  Chris- 
tianity each  day  as  he  goes  about  the  institution.  Ho  has  general 
supervision  of  all  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  the  institution 
and  is  assisted  by  a part-time  Catholic  priest  who  holds  mss  each 
Sunday  morning  and  confession  every  two  weeks  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  Chaplain  conducts  services  each  Sunday,  at  which  time  he  has  spe- 
cial music  and  attempts  to  make  the  program  interesting.  Attendance 
at  the  Chapel  is  entirely  voluntary,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  After 
the  regular  service,  there  is  a short  service  in  the  hospital  and  in 
the  jail.  The  Chaplain  receives  a salary  of  $125.00  a month  and  his 
noon  meal.  The  Catholic  priest  receives  $37*30  a month  on  a part- 
time  basis. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Chaplain’s  time  is  devoted  to 
showing  visitors  through  the  institution.  Ho  also  has  charge  of  the 
library.  The  Warden  should  make  other  arrangements  for  ushering  vis- 
itors and  thus  relieve  the  Chaplain  for  the  more  important  duties  of 
his  office.  In  the  absence  of  a trained  social  worker,  he  should 
conduct  interviews  with  new  prisoners , keeping  a complete  record  of 
social  and  personal  data,  thus  secured;  he  should  correspond  with 
courts  and  social  agencies  having  information  concerning  inmates, 
and  otherwise  contribute  to  the  social  records  of  the  administration. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  prison  is  not  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  Chap- 
lain’s office,  which  it  must  do  if  the  program  is  to  be  vitalized  as 
it  should  be.  In  no  sense  should  it  bo  understood  that  the  Chaplain 
can  fill  the  need  for  a trained  case  ivorkcr.  Such  a person,  when 
secured,  will  be  an  asset  to  the  administration  and  to  the  Board  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  by  furnishing  accurate  information  concerning 
the  inmates’  personal,  social,  and  ocononic  background,  and  by  help- 
ing the  prisoners  to  work  out  the  personal  problems  which  have  re- 
sulted in  a prison  sontoncc.  However,  until  a trained  worker  can  be 
secured,  the  knowledge  which  the  Chaplain  has  of  the  prisoners  should 
be  recorded. 

The  Chief  Engineer  was  appointed  July  27,  1935*  Be  was 
transferred  from  the  University  where  he  had  been  employed  as  an 
engineer.  He  was  well  qualified  and  is  making  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment to  his  new  position.  Here  again  the  Warden  needs  to  delegate 
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authority  to  a man  specially  prepared  for  his  jot,  holding  hin  re- 
sponsible for  results.  The  nan  who  holds  the  institution  together, 
keeping  it  in  repair  and  operating  perfectly,  is  an  individual  of 
major  importance  and  needs  to  know  precisely  what  his  responsibili- 
ties are.  He  must  not  be  encumbered  with  red  tape  or  handicapped 
with  uncertainty  as  to  his  authority.  The  engineer  receives  $160.00 
a month,  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

In  the  Medical  Department,  the  state  is  fortunate  in  having 
the  services  of  a physician  and  surgeon  of  the  City  of  Lincoln,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  a number  of  years  and  is 
doing  a higher  type  of  work  than  might  be  expected  on  a r;art-timo 
basis.  He  gives  the  routine  examinations  and  comes  to  the  institu- 
tion each  morning,  for  the  purposo  of  seeing  the  sick  line,  but  is 
not  present  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  unless  called  on  emergency. 

The  Dentist  comes  to  the  institution  and  spends  most  of 
his  time  there,  but  his  service  is  only  available  to  those  inmates 
who  can  afford  to  pay  him  from  their  own  funds.  He  receives  no 
pay  from  the  state.  The  Board  of  Control  should  take  steps  at 
once  to  secure  the  services  of  a full-time  dentist  and  should 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  perform  necessary  work  for  all  in- 
mates at  state  expense . The  doctor  states  that  half  of  the  men 
in  the  institution  need  dental  work  but  do  not  have  funds  with 
which  to  have  it  done.  In  many  states  it  is  the  practice  for 
dental  work  and  appliances  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge,  if 
they  promote  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  Treatment  of  this 
sort  is  a necessary  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  The 
Dean  of  the  Dental  College  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  states 
that  it  is  his  opinion  that  a young  man  just  graduated  in  Den- 
tistry could  be  secured  on  a full-time  basis  for  $75-00  to 
$100.00  a month  plus  his  board  and  room.  If  such  service  is 
available  at  such  a roasonable  figure,  it  would  bo  wise  to 
make  such  arrangements  at  once. 

The  oculist  is  asked  to  give  service  to  tho  prisoners 
only  when  he  is  called  by  the  physician  in  a special  case  in 
which  the  inmate  has  funds  to  pay  for  his  examination  and  his 
glasses.  The  Board  of  Control  should  arrange  for  such  services 
at  state  expense.  Men  with  poor  vision  cannot  bo  cxpoctod  to 
accomplish  anything  either  in  trade  training,  in  school  or  at 
work. 


There  is  a direct  correlation  between  ill  health, 
poor  teeth,  impaired  eyesight,  and  bad  behavior.  No  prison 
program  is  complete  until  it  has  provided  for  the  removal  of 
all  physical  handicaps  possible. 

Specialists  in  various  fields  are  not  notably  lack- 
ing in  tho  prison  program.  There  are  no  specialists  connected 
with  the  staff  for  the  purpose  -of  making  ps ye h o .1. o<gi oa .1  bests. 
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There  is  no  person  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  program,  either  for  academic  or  vocational  train- 
ing. There  are  no  case  workers  and  no  psychiatrists.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  modern  prison  program  will  make  it  necessary  to  add  such 
specialists.  Men  who  analyze  personality  traits,  survey  social  back- 
grounds, make  recommendations  for  housing,  employment,  school  assign- 
ment, and  aid  prisoners  in  working  out  their  personal  problems  so 
that  they  my  again  become  self -maintaining  and  acceptable  members 
of  society,  will  be  worth  more  than  they  cost,  in  helping  to  direct 
the  prisoners’  experience  in  the  institution.  Such  information  a3 
they  may  gather  can  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
at  the  proper  time  and  will  enable  them  to  consider  parole  with  as 
much  scientific  data  before  them  as  possible,  reducing  the  element 
of  chance  in  granting  paroles. 

The  prison  industries  employ  a Superintendent  of  Industries 
and  two  foremen,  one  in  the  clothing  shop  and  tho  other  in  the  furni- 
ture department.  They  are  on  tho  payroll  of  tho  industries  and  arc 
appointed  by  the  Eoard  of  Control.  If  tho  industries  arc  to  expand, 
a new  superintendent  with  keen  business  ability  will  need  to  bo 
found.  The  present  incumbent  is  not  strong  enough  to  blaze  a trail 
for  expansion. 


TABLE  XCVIII 


. Custodial  Personnel;  Positions,  with  Number 
of  Persons  in  Each,  and  Salaries 


Position  Monthly  Salary 


Day  Captain $ 109.25 

Night  Captain  109.25 

Chef  (seni -custodial) 95.00 

Detention  Guard  95.00 

3 Dining  Boon  Guards  85.00 

Belief  Detention  Guard  80.75 

2 Turnkeys 79*16 

Earn  Foreman  79.16 

Laundry  Guard 79.16 

Yard  Foreman  79*16 

Dairy  Foreman 79.16 

Farm  Gardener 79.16 

Nh.il  Inspector 79.16 

2 Collhou3e  Guards ... 79-16 

2 Dining  Boon  Guards 79.16 

Gate  Patrol  76.00 

Gate  Tower  Guard 76. 00 

Yard  Foreman 71-25 

Tailor  Shop  Guard  71-25 

Front  Tower  Guard  71-25 

Shoe  Factory  Guard  71.25 

Furniture  Factory  Guard  .71-25 

Dormitory  Guard  71.25 

Clothing  Factory  Guard  71-25 

3 Turnkeys ?1.25 

5 Belief  Guards 71.25 

6 Cell  House  Guards  71.25 

15  Line  Guards  71.25 

Front  Patrol  Guard  70,00 

Chapel  Tower  Guard 70.00 

Fire  Guard  ”0.00 

2 Dormitory  Guards 70.00 

2 Yard  Guards  70 . 00 

12  Wall  Guards .... 70.00 


All  guards  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  meals  in 
the  officers*  dining  room  without  charge  and  sleeping  in  the  of- 
ficers' dormitories  if  they  care  to  live  within  the  prison.  No 
differentiation  is  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the  guards  who  live 
outside  the  institution  and  accept  no  maintenance.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  guards  living  outside  the  institution  to  have  no  allowance 
made  for  maintenance  not  received.  Such  allowance  should  he  made. 
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It  would  pronote  good  feeling  among  the  officers  and  assist  the  ad- 
ministration in  keeping  men,  even  though  the  allowance  wore  compara- 
tively snail. 

A comparison  of  salary  schedules  in  other  states  my  he 
made  from  the  following  table.  Minimum  salaries  only  are  given,  as 
upper  ranges  depend  upon  local  appropriations  and  periods  of  service 


TABLE  XCIX 


STATE  PENITENTIARY 

MINIMUM  SALARY 

Alabama  

$ 80.00 

Arizona 

120.00 

California  

90.00 

Colorado 

95.00 

Connecticut  

95.00 

Deleware  

..  . 100.00 

Illinois  

115.00 

Indiana  

110.00 

Kansas  

100.00 

Maryland  

125.00 

Michigan  

120.00 

Minnesota  

89 . 00 

New  Hampshire  

70.00 

New  Jersey 

125.00 

New  Mexico  

55.00 

New  York  

166 . 00 

Ohio - 

100.00 

Oregon  

90.00 

Penns ylvania  

130.00 

Rhode  Island 

75.00 

South  Dakota  

75.00 

Comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  the  Nebraska  schedule 
shows  that  the  average  salary  paid  guards  in  the  Nebraska  State  Pcni 
tontiary  is  below  the  average  for  ether  states.  The  comparison,  how 
ever,  which  means  the  most,  is  with  the  wage. being  paid  in  other 
lines  of  work  in  the  community.  Salaries  should  be  large  enough  to 
secure  high  typo  non  where  they  are. 

Investigation  of  the  length  of  service  of  officers  at  the 
penitentiary  shows  that: 

32  officers  have  served  loss  than 1 year, 

24  officers  have  served  from 1 to  5 years, 

17  officers  have  served  from < 5 to  10  years 

15  officers  have  served  from 10  to  15  years 

2 officers  have  served  from 15  to  20  years 

1 officer  has  served  more  than 20  years . 
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The  turnover  in  guard  positions  in  the  institution  is 
unduly  large.  The  Warden  should  make  a study  of  the  changes  that 
have  teen  made  recently,  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosing  tho  causes 
for  rapid  turnover,  and  should  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
for  guaranteeing  a longer  period  of  service  for  new  men.  Tho 
quality  of  men  serving  as  guards  in  the  prison  and  their  tenure 
are  controlling  factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  its  program. 
Certainly  a penitentiary  is  not  safe  with  guards  constantly  chang- 
ing, nor  can  it  hope  to  carry  out  any  constructive  program  of  re- 
habilitation. This  is  the  Warden’s  immediate  problem. 

A study  of  the  age  distribution  of  the  officers  employed 
at  the  penitentiary  indicates  that: 


3 

officers 

are 

70  years  of  ago 

or 

over 

2 

officers 

are 

between  

65  and  70 

years 

of 

age 

11 

officers 

are 

between  

60  and  65 

yoars 

of 

a0o 

12 

officers 

are 

between  

55  and  60 

years 

of 

age 

l4 

officers 

are 

between  

50  and  55 

years 

of 

age 

8 

officers 

are 

between  

and  50 

years 

of 

age 

19 

officers 

are 

between  

4o  and  45 

years 

of 

ago 

7 

officers 

are 

between  

35  and  40 

yoars 

of 

age 

9 

officers 

are 

between  

30  and  35 

years 

of 

age 

3 

officers 

are 

between  

25  and  30 

years 

of 

age 

3 

officers 

are 

between  

20  and  25 

years 

of 

age 

Over  17  per  cent  of  the  guards  arc  60  years  of  age  or 
over,  which  is  the  retirement  age  in  institutions  offering  a re- 
tirement pension  fund.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a retire- 
ment privilege  as  soon  as  it  can  be  worked  out.  Any  man,  qual- 
ified for  a position  as  an  officer  or  guard  in  the  penitentiary, 
who  devotes  himself  seriously  to  duty  for  20  years  or  more  is 
entitled  to  retirement  privilege  Just  as  much  as  if  he  ha-"  served 
an  equal  period  in  the  army.  He  has  used  his  best  years  in  the 
service  of  the  state  and  should  be  rewarded  accordingly. 

A pension  system  for  prison  employees  has  already 
been  adopted  in  several  of  the  states  including:  Connecticut, 

Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Hew  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  guards  at  the  Penitentiary  are  reasonably  wo  11- 
schooled,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  C 

Educational  Background  of  Penitentiary  Guards 


School  Last  Year  Conpletod  Humber  of  Guards 


College  Fourth  Year  3 

Third  Year 3 

Second  Year 4 

First  Year 1 

Business  College  (and  Fourth  Year  High  School) 8 

High  School  Fourth  Year  19 

Third  Year  3 

Second  Year  8 

First  Year  5 

Elementary  Eighth  Grade 25 

Seventh  Grade 4 

Sixth  Grade  3 

Other  Information  not  available  5 


All  guards  are  selected  hy  the  Warden,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  standard  which  they  are  required  to  meet.  Many  states  are  now 
adopting  standards  which  guard  applicants  are  required  to  satisfy  in 
order  to  be  considered  for  appointment.  These  requirements  vary  from 
state  to  state  but  may  bo  summarized  as  including  minimum,  education 
of  graduation  from  high  school,  age  between  25  and  35  years,  excel- 
lent physical  condition,  dependability  and  honesty.  It  is  impossi-1 
ble,  of  course,  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  applicant  qualifies 
under  these  standards  without  careful  and  thorough  investigation 
prior  to  employment. 

Officers  mooting  the  above  qualifications  should  bo  eli- 
gible for  appointment,  irrespective  of  any  family  or  political  or 
religious  affiliation.  They  should  bo  appointed  for  a 90-day  pro- 
bationary period  at  the  end  of  xirhlch  they  should  bo  certified  to  the 
Board  of  Control  as  permanent  members  of  the  guard  staff. 

Turing  tho  90-day  probationary  period  referred  to  above, 
there  should  be  definite  and  specific  training  in  tho  duties  of  a 
guard  in  the  various  places  to  which  he  may  bo  assigned  about  the 
institution.  This  could  well  be  done  by  a rotating  assignment  to 
the  various  posts,  with  experienced  officers  to  instruct  then  in 
the  duties  of  their  various  assignments.  Tho  actual  experience  thus 
gained  could  be  supplemented  by  reading  and  lectures  on  general  pris- 
on policies.  Few  men  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gram cf  rehabilitation  which  is  being  attempted  within  tho  institu- 
tion, and  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  an  important  contri- 
bution to  make  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  objectives. 
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In  addition  to  standards  of  selection  and  specific  train- 
ing of  guards , there  should  he  a plan  for  their  improvement  in  scrv 
ice.  Mo e tint's  should  he  held  at  stated  intervals  at  which  time  cur 
rent  problems  of  the  institution  should  he  discussed  by  those  in 
authority.  Lectures  can  he  given  on  prison  administration  hy  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  the  institution  staff  hut  qualified  to  speak 
on  specific  subjects  relating  to  the  problems  of  guards.  There  is 
a wealth  of  material  available  in  Lincoln  at  the  University  and 
through  organizations  concerned  with  social  welfare. 

It  is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  guards  are  in  uniform, 
with  the  exception  of  caps  which  are  furnished  hy  the  state.  As 
no  new  caps  have  been  purchased  during  the  past  five  years,  the 
guards  present  a nondescript  appearance.  In  many  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  guard  from  the  inmate.  It  is  strong- 
ly urged  that  the  Board  of  Control  give  serious  consideration  to 
furnishing  the  guards  with  uniforms  which  could  ho  made  in  the 
institution  at  very  little  expense.  The  results  in  morale  of  the 
officers  would  justify  the  expenditure. 

There  is  need  for  a new  hook  of  regulations  for  officers. 
No  rule  hooks  have  been  placed  in  their  hands  since  1927 • The  re- 
cent changes  of  administration  leave  then  in  uncertainty  concern- 
ing prison  policy  and  their  responsibility.  Without  this  definite 
information,  the  staff  is  weak. 

All  officers  are  required  to  work  12  hours  a day.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  funds  can  he  secured,  an  eight-hour  day  should  ho 
adopted.  No  type  of  work  is  more  exacting  than  that  of  prison 
keeper  if  it  is  done  properly.  Guards  cannot  ho  held  to  high 
standards  of  service  for  more  than  eight  hours. 

In  general  it  may  ho  said  that  the  guards  of  the  prison 
are  above  the  average.  They  are  reasonably  well-schooled;  have, 
on  the  whole,  pleasant  personalities,  and  seem  to  he  interested 
in  their  work.  They  have  a friendly  and  wholesome  attitude  to- 
ward the  prisoners  under  their  care. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  of  friction  between  groups 
of  officers.  The?  majority  of  the  older*  men  are  silently  perform- 
ing their  duties  as  good  prison  officers  should,  hut  several  of 
the  newer  men  are  conscious  of  the  disagreement  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Warden  and  his  deputy,  and  are  taking  sides.  The  Board 
of  Control  should  take  immediate  action  to  end  this  feud  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  No  serious  breaks  havo  boon  made  hut  the  older 
non  deserve  the  credit  for  holding  the  place  together.  Conflict 
at  the  top  with  uncertainty  and  disorganization  in  tho  guard  house 
will  wreck  any  prison.  In  spite  of  e,ll  the  protection  Nebraska  has 
given  its  institutions,  politics,  religion,  and  potty  jealousies 
are  creeping  into  the  prison  staff.  They  will  block  any  progres- 
sive program  and,  if  allowed  to  go  far  enough,  will  actually  de- 
stroy any  strength  tho  prison  may  havo.  This  is  one  of  tho  most 


serious  conditions  to  "be  net  "by  the  Board  of  Control.  It  should  ho 
cleared  at  once. 

Prisoners 


The  first  inprossion  the  otserver  receives  when  visit inc 
the  Penitentiary  is  the  spirit  of  pood -will  among  the  inmates.  They 
seen  as  happy  and  contented  as  is  possible  in  a prison  and  are  clean, 
well-dressed,  and  harbored.  The  friendly  attitude  of  the  guards  and 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  permeates  the  prison  is  outstanding. 

On  the  yard,  officers  mingle  freely  with  the  prisoners,  often  paus- 
ing for  conversation  or  participating  in  their  games.  In  no  prison 
has  tolerance  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  guards  here  been  ob- 
served. In  the  dormitory  each  inmate  has  his  own  locker  for  his  per- 
sonal belongings.  When  asked  if  ho  had  access  to  the  lockers,  the 
officer  in  charge  said,  "No,  if  I want  to  see  what  is  in  a locker  I 
have  to  send  for  the  man  who  owns  it . " 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  a confined  man  to  endure  in 
prison  is  the  absence  of  privacy  and  personal  contacts  with  those  in 
authority.  If  he  can  have  Just  one  little  place  he  can  call  his  own 
and  the  sympathetic,  but  not  familiar,  relationship  with  his  officers, 
he  is  able  to  adjust  more  satisfactorily  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  It  is  noticcablo  that  officers  do  not  use  profane  or 
vulgar  language  in  the  presence  of  prisoners.  In  many  instances  there 
is  a wholesome  spirit  of  friendliness  bordering  on  familiarity.  Crit- 
ics my  say  that  this  is  not  desirable  in  a prison,  but  the  familiar- 
ity of  a prisoner  with  an  officer  of  strong  character  my  do  more  to 
change  his  life  than  all  possible  restrictions  put  together.  The  at- 
titude of  tho  officers  toward  the  prisoners  and  the  general  good-will 
of  the  inmates  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  prison. 

They  should  be  encouraged. 

On  March  14,  1956,  there  was  in  the  prison  a total  popula- 
tion of  9 45,  sentenced  for  the  following  crimes: 

TAB  IE  Cl 


Classification  of  Inmates  by  Crimes  Committed 


Crime  Number  Committed 


Larceny  and  theft 4l6 

Murder  and  manslaughter 158 

Bobbery 17  0 

Sex  offenses  108 

Forgery 67 

Others,  including  arson - 57 

Habitual  criminals ...... ... 7 


Sentences  range  fron  three  months  to  life.  Six  non  are 
doing  three  months  - 7 6 men  are  doing  life.  Most  of  the  sentences 
aver  \qq  three  to  five  years.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  318 
men  are  serving  a year  or  less.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in- 
mates ; not  including  those  serving  life,,  have  sentences  of  more 
than  10  years.  Although  Nebraska  has  a death  penalty,  there  has 
not  teen  an  execution  in  the  institution  since  May  31,  1929.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  state  seems  to  bo  so  unfavorable  toward  the 
death  penalty  that  judges  have  been  substituting  the  life  sentence. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  public  opinion  in  Nebraska  has  been 
accomplishing  what  organized  societies  in  the  East  have  boon  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  for  several  years. 

Unofficial  figures  show  that  about  two  por  cent  of  the 
total  population  are  foreign -born  and  that  certain  of  those  are 
subject  to  deportation  by  the  Federal  Immigration  authorities. 

If  this  be  true,  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  if  it  scorned 
wise  after  careful  investigation,  could  deport  the  alien  crimi- 
nals. This  would  further  alleviate  crowded  conditions  at  the 
penitentiary. 

While  accurate  and  complete  figures  are  not  available 
at  the  prison,  a close  estimate  would  indicate  that  about  18  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  are  native-born  of  foreign -born  parents,  leav- 
ing 80  per  cent  native  sons  of  native  parents. 

The  position  of  Nebraska  at  the  halfway  point  between 
the  coasts  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  211  men  are  defi- 
nitely registered  as  residents  of  other  states.  This  figure  would 
probably  bo  larger  if  time  would  permit  personal  interviews. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  prison  population  have  had 
former  convictions.  The  fact  that  4-8  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are 
serving  their  first  sentences  demands  attention.  A thorough  study 
of  this  group  should  be  made,  especially  of  all  cases  whore  first 
offenders  are  under  30  years  of  age.  There  are  strong  probabilities 
.that  such  study  would  disclose  that  a large  number  of  this  group 
should  have  been  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory  by  the  sentencing 
judge.  The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Board  of  Pardons  aro  author- 
ized by  law  to  ti-ansfer  to  the  Reformatory  any  of  this  group  who 
show  trainability.  If  this  were  done  the  overcrowding  could  be 
.lessened. 


TABLE  CII 

Classification  of  Inmates  by  Number  of  Commitments 


Number  of  Commitments 


Number  of  Prisoners 


First  Commitment  1+56 

Second  Commitment  285 

Third  Commitment .; 151 

Fourth  to  eighth  commitments  71 


Careful  study  of  the  relationship  of  population  to  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  (See  table  at  end  of  report  on  Women's  Reformat© - 
ry)  will  give  information  regarding  delinquency  areas,  which  night 
well  be  followed  up  by  further  study. 

A distribution  of  the  prison  population  by  ages  shows  in- 
teresting concentrations  in  that 
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No  actual  data  was  available  on  family  relationships,  but 
a personal  investigation-  of  ^b  individual  cases  representing  a fair 
cross-section  of  the  inmate  population,  although  it  is  rather  an  in- 
adequate sampling,  indicates  that  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the 
population  have  undesirable  home  relationships.  This  measures  up 
fairly  well  with  studies  made  in  other  states.  A broken  home  and 
poverty  with  limited  opportunity  for  self-expression  are  usually  the 
seed  bed  for  careers  of  delinquency  and  crime. 

Referring  again  to  the  fact  that  318  of  the  9^-3  men  are 
serving  sentences  of  one  year  or  less  it  is  noted  that  six  have  boon 
sentenced  for  periods  as  short  as  three  months  for  horse  theft,  pig 
theft,  chicken  theft,  larceny  of  an  auto,  etc.,  while  the  others range 
from  six  months  to  a year.  This  is  a condition  against  which  Peni- 
tentiary authorities  should  protest.  The  institution  is  designed 
specifically  for  men  who  have  committed  serious  offenses,  who  pre- 
sumably have  comparatively  long  terns  to  serve.  It  is  a serious  mis- 
take for  Judges  of  the  state  to  dump  prisoners  into  the  Penitentiary 
promiscuously  as  is  evidently  being  done.  A close  study  of  the  in- 
dividuals involved  in  this  group  would  disclose  that  in  many  instances 
bench  parole  or  probation  could  have  been  given  with  better  effect 
than  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary.  There  is  no  well -worked  out 
plan  or  system  of  adult  probation  in  use  in  the  state  although  the 
law  provides  for  it  in  every  county'3.  A system  should  be  devised  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Judges  in  the  use  of  adult  probation 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  and  benefit  the  men  and  society.  Tho  saving 
in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  human  lives  would  more  than  Justify  any 
initial  difficulties  involved  in  working  out  tho  plan  and  providing 
the  proper  machinery  with  which  to  put  it  into  operation.  In  cases 
whero  probation  could  not  have  boon  used,  short  sentences  to  a sepa- 
rate custodial  institution  such  as  a penal  farm  similar  to tlioso  found 
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in  Illinois, Indiana,  and  othor  states  would  to  desirable,  but  such 
an  institution  would  have  to  he  provided.  The  Board  of  Control 
should  make  a t her ouch  study  of  these  short  sentences  as  they 
present  a major  problem  of  administration.  Stich  investication 
maysuccost  the  desirability  of  a law  specifically  describing 
the  functions  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Reformatory,  and  mak- 
ing distinction  between  sentences  to  them  and  to  county  jails 
■ of  custodial  farms.  At  present  the  wide  variety  of  leneth  of 
terms  of  prisoners  reflects  an  unsettled  penal  policy  in  the 
state  probably  based  upon  the  desire  of  the  county  to  place 
the  expense  of  locking  men  up  on  the  state  rather  than  on 
any  particular  program  the  prisoner  my  encounter  at  the  in- 
stitution. 

There  is  no  thing  unusual,  about  the  system  of  admit- 
ting prisoners  to  the  institution.  They  aro  givon  a routine, 
oral  examination,  as  to  place  of  residence,  etc.,  are  bathed 
and  "dres3ed-in"  in  a pair  of  blue  overalls  for  work,  khaki 
overalls  for  Sunday,  Hickory  shirt,  woolen  jacket  and  under- 
wear in  cool  weather,  and  a cap.  They  arc  finger-printed, 
photographed,  and  measured  by  the  Bortillon  system.  Since 
fingerprints  are  universally  used  as  a means  of  identifica- 
tion, Bertillon  measurements  can  be  discarded.  It  is  com- 
mendable that  the  administration  has  discontinued  the  sys- 
tem of  "convict”  haircuts.  Formerly  all  prisoners  committed 
to  the  institution  had  to  have  their  hair  closely  clipped, 
a custom  which  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  humiliate .the 
convict  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  abandoned  by  Intelli- 
gent Wardens  with  the  striped  suit  and  the  ball  and  chain, 
when  intelligence  began  to  replace  force  in  prison  practice. 

Men  coming  to  the  institution  aro  deprived  of  most 
of  their  personal  belongings.  If  their  clothing  is  in  good 
condition  it  is  sent  home.  Otherwise  it  is  destroyed.  Per- 
sonal belongings  such  as  jewelry  or  money  are  hold  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  for  safe -keeping.  If  the  prisoner  has  a watch 
ho  is  permitted  to  carry  It  with  him  in  the  institution  at 
his  own  risk.  Many  of  the  inmtes  have  been  permitted  to 
send  for  their  "Sunday"  clothes,  which  they  are  allowed  to 
wear  on  Sunday  and  special  occasions.  When  first  observed, 
the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  class  distinction  which 
such  practice  night  engender  within  the  Institution,  and 
resulting  friction  in  the  inmate  body,  but  continued  obser- 
vation showed  that  nothing  of  this  sort  was  happening,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  "dressing  up"  in  this  manner  was  hav- 
ing a very  desirable  effect  on  the  prisoners.  The  salvaging 
of  self-respect  is  one  of  the  outstanding  problems  to  be  met 
by  a prison,  and  if  this  privilege  helps  to  maintain  it,  it 
should  by  all  means  be  continued.  It  will  need  careful  watch- 
ing , however , to  prevent  undesirable  results. 
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As  soon  as  the  innate  has  been  admitted  to  the  institution, 
he  is  sent  to  the  doctor,  who  elves  hin  a thorough  medical  and  physi- 
cal examination.  Routine  Wassormann  tests  are  given,  the  prisoner  be- 
ing held  in  quarantine  until  the  results  of  the  test  have  boon  return- 
ed and  are  shown  negative. 

Classification 


The  statute  provides  that  prisoners  should  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  first,  second,  and  third  - on  the  basis  of  conduct4. 

We  find,  however,  that  very  little  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  at 
the  institution.  This  neglect  is  commendable . On  the  records  of  the 
institution,  a prisoner  enters  in  the  second  Grade.  After  six  months 
of  satisfactory  conduct,  he  is  promoted  to  first  grade ; or  in  case  of 
disobedience  of  prison  rules,  he  may  be  demoted  to  third  grade.  Six 
minor  reports  or  one  major  infraction  of  rules  calls  for  a demotion. 

In  the  third  grade,  the  prisoner  loses  all  privileges  except  that  of 
attending  church;  he  continues  to  eat  in  the  inmates’  dining  room, 
however,  and  has  the  same  food  as  other  prisoners.  He  may  regain  his 
status  in  the  second  grade  after  a period  of  six  months  of  good  be- 
havior. Demotion  has  very  seldom  been  used.  There  is  no  evident  dis- 
tinction between  the  first  and  second  grades  so  far  as  privileges  are 
concerned.  On  the  day  of  observation  only  five  men  were  recorded  as 
third  graders,  237  in  the  second  grade,  and  701  in  the  first  grade. 

The  men  in  the  second  grade  had  been  in  the  institution  less  than  six 
months  and  had  not  had  time  to  earn  promotion. 

If  the  institution  is  to  be  brought  up  to  modern  standards, 
provisions  should  be  made  for  classification  and  segregation  on  the 
basis  of  previous  criminal  record,  mentality,  school  achievement , so- 
cial history,  and  occupational  aptitude.  Such  classification,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  carried  out  unless  the  institution  is  provided  with 
a sufficient  staff  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Many  institutions  have 
Installed  classification  clinics  including  psychologists , trained  case 
workers,  directors  of  education,  vocational  counsellors,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  intensive  individual  studies,  recommending  as- 
signment to  work  and  to  school  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs  and 
capacities.  This  type  of  service  could  be  started  in  a small  xvay  by 
the  careful  selection  of  a Director  of  Education  who  is  qualified  to 
administer  and  interpret  mental,  school  achievement,  and  aptitude 
tests,  and  can  make  social  interviews  and  investigations.  One  man 
with  a secretary  would  be  able  to  go  far  In  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  classification.  Such  a system  would  be  valuable  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  classification  and  program  planning,  and  in  recom- 
mending the  type  of  custodial  care  and  supervision  each  inmate  would 
need  while  in  the  institution.  The  classification  clinic  could  take 
the  guess  work  from  the  present  system  and  relievo  the  Warden  and 
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Deputy  Warden  of  the  responsibility  of  deciding  offhand  hy  guess 
where  an  innate  should  "be  assigned.  At  the  present  tine  these 
officers  interview  the  sheriffs  when  they  "bring  prisoners  to  the 
institution  and  are  guided  largely  "by  the  roconnendations  nada 
"by  then.  This  is  too  haphazard  a nethod  for  safety  or  efficiency. 


The  classification  clinic  could  select  cases  for  seg- 
regation, protecting  the  younger  and  loss  vicious  prisoner  fron 
the  influence  of  the  older  and  nore  hardened  type.  A well -do- 
ve loped  testing  progran  and  a thorough  systen  of  social  inter- 
views with  complete  records  of  all  valuable  data  concerning  each 
individual  would  "be  worth  nany  tines  what  it  would  cost  the  state 
to  put  it  into  operation. 


« 


Discipline 


Good  conduct  is  notivated  "by  statutory  provision  for 
reduction  of  sentence  by  exemplary  behavior.  Prisoners  sentenced 
for  one  or  nore  years  my  earn  two  months  the  first  year,  two 
months  the  second,  three  months  the  third,  and  a corresponding 
number  of  months  for  each  succeeding  year.5 


As  far  as  could  bo  determined,  the  prison  runs  very 
smoothly  so  far  as  inmate  discipline  is  concerned.  There  have 
been  rumors  of  unusual  punishments,  with  resulting  tension  among 
the  prisoners,  but  it  was  impossible  to  verify  these  rumors. 

In  3pite  of  the  fact  that  inmates  have  no  rule  books, 
their  conduct  is  highly  commendable.  A book  of  suggestions,  how- 
ever, to  now  inmates  concerning  instructions  as  to  how  to  get 
along  in  the  institution  would  bo  desirable  as  most  of  the  in- 
fractions of  rules  are  committed  by  now  men  who  do  not  know  that 
the  particular  thing  they  do  is  contrary  to  regulations.  Such  a 
book  of  instructions  would  relievo  the  new  inmate  of  the  experi- 
ence --  which  can  at  times  be  painful  --of  learning  his  way 
around  from  other  prisoners. 


The  general  regulations  observed  are  that  there  should 
be  no  talking  in  the  lines  4s  prisoners  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  institution.  Conversation  is  permitted  in  the 
dining  room,  but  talking  in  shop  is  limited  to  business.  Silence 
is  observed  in  tho  bath  house.  Prisoners  may  talk  in  their  colls 
so  long  as  they  do  so  quietly,  until  9 p.m. , when  the  lights  are 
out.  Occasionally  special  permission  is  given  to  stay  up  after 
9 p.m.  to  listen  to  special  radio  programs,  and  conversation  is 
permitted.  The  few  restrictions  placed  on  prisoners  is  noteworthy. 
The  sentiment  seems  to  be  to  "do  as  you  please,  but  be  decent"  and 
it  seems  to  work. 


5.  Ibid:  29-2632. 
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Punishment 

A study  of  punishments  administered  for  infraction  of  in- 
stitution rules  shows  that  considerable  common  sense  is  being  used. 
Each  man  is  being  treated  as  an  individual.  There  is  no  indication 
of  mss  discipline.  Punishments  range  from  reprimand  to  sentence  in 
the  institution  jail  for  a period  up  to  30  days  or  more.  Loss  of 
privilege  is  the  common  punishment  when  more  than  reprimand  is  thought 
necessary.  There  is  a contradiction  between  the  absence  of  rules  and 
the  severity  of  some  punishments. 

The  jail  is  known  as  the  "hole".  It  is  used  only  in  cases 
of  serious  infraction  of  rules  such  as  attempt  to  escape , insubordi- 
nation, and  threatening  or  attacking  an  officer.  During  our  obser- 
vation there  were  four  men  in  the  jail,  two  of  whom  had  been  there 
for  a period  of  six  months  and  two  for  four  months.  Two  of  those 
were  under  punishment  for  sawing  the  bars  in  the  coll  house  and  plan- 
ning an  escape.  The  other  two  were  undergoing  punishments  for  writ- 
ing a threatening  letter  to  the  Deputy  Warden  in  August,  1935-  Two 
of  these  men  recently  attracted  much  attention  by  sawing  the  bars  in 
their  cells  In  the  jail  by  the  use  of  strings  and  Sapolio . The  pa- 
pers made  much  of  the  story,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  there  was  very 
little  to  it.  When  the  men  were  interviewed,  it  was  found  that  they 
had  used  the  cutting  of  the  bars  as  a pastime  with  no  very  definite 
plan  as  to  what  would  happen  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
their  cells.  Locking  men  up  for  such  long  periods  in  solitary  con- 
finement is  not  in  keeping  with  modern  theories  cf  punishment  and 
accomplishes  nothing  for  the  institution  or  the  individuals  concern- 
ed. The  Warden  should  attempt  to  make  punishment  fit  the  individual 
rather  than  the  offense . 

The  four  cases  mentioned  above  are  decidedly  problem  cases. 
The  guards  all  feel  that  if  they  were  released  from  the  jail  and  re- 
turned to  the  prison  population,  trouble  would  follow  in  a very 
short  tine.  Gome  system  of  close  supervision  could  bo  furnished  and 
these  men  could  be  placed  at  work  under  the  supervision  of  under- 
standing officers  where  there  would  bo  more  hope  of  accomplishing 
even  small  results.  If  nothing  more  could  be  done,  cell  occupations 
could  be  furnished  and  something  more  constructive  could  bo  accom- 
plished than  sawing  bars. 

The  administration  feels  that  there  are  practically  no  sex 
offenses  within  the  institution.  This  probably  means  that  supervi- 
sion is  lax.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maturity  cf  the  prisoners  and 
the  large  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  yard  with  plenty  of  exercise 
may  produce  the  controls  needed.  When  sex  offenses  are  detected, 
the  men  are  treated  as  individuals  and  there  is  no  specific  punish- 
ment administered.  A persistent  offender  would  be  segregated  and 
would  be  given  treatment  by  the  physician,  if  necessary. 
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Privileges 

The  Penitentiary  is  extremely  literal  in  the  nuiiber  of 
privileges  allowed  the  inmates,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  vis- 
its and  mail.  One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  prison  ad- 
ministration is  permitting  a prisoner  to  maintain  his  normal  con- 
tacts with  the  outside  world.  This  feature  should  he  encouraged. 
The  immediate  members  of  the  family  nay  visit  as  frequently  as 
they  care  to  do  so  on  any  day  of  the  week.  Their  visits  are  not 
limited  in  length.  Friends  and  acquaintances  are  permitted  to 
visit  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month.  LTo  limit  is  placed 
on  the  number  of  persons  included  in  the  visit.  Visiting  is 
without  restriction  except  that  it  is  supervised  by  the  Deputy 
Warden  or  his  representative  and  takes  place  in  tho  Visiting 
Room  where  the  visitors  are  separated  from  the  prisoner  by  a 
heavy  wire  screen.  Seme  institutions  have  devised  a more  in- 
formal method  of  conducting  visits  for  those  prisoners  who  have 
demonstrated  their  integrity  by  permitting  them  to  visit  in  small 
cubicles  outside  the  screen,  thus  allowing  closer  contact  with 
the  family  and  friends.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  inauguration  of  such  a scheme  at  this  institution  where 
the  great  majority  are  contented  and  are  doing  their  test  to 
meet  prison  regulations. 

Writing  privileges  are  also  liberal.  Each  prisoner  is 
permitted  to  write  two  letters  a month  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
and  may  write  as  many  a3  he  cares  to  if  he  furnishes  his  own  post- 
age and  stationery.  All  incoming  and  outgoing  mil  is  censored. 

An  unusual  situation  exists  here  in  permitting  inmates,  tu  write 
in  their  native  tongue,  thus  making  it  necessary  that  tho  mail 
censor  be  able  to  read  in  Spanish,  Italian,  Bohemian,  etc. 

The  prison  is  also  very  liberal  in  the  admission  of 
packages.  Very  few  articles  are  excluded.  Food,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fruit  in  tin  cans,  is  admitted  without  restriction. 

A number  of  those  packages  were  examined  and  found  to  contain 
large  amounts  of  sweet  stuffs  and  other  hone  co-king.  It  is 
evident  that  the  prisoners  are  attempting  to  satisfy  a natural 
craving  for  food  prepared  by  the  homo  folks.  When  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  belongings  aro  admitted,  the 
inmates  are  permitted  to  keep  then  in  their  cells  at  their  own 
risk. 


These  privileges  of  visiting,  mil,  and  receiving 
goods  from  the  outside,  while  they  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  prisoners,  involve  tho  administration  in  difficult 
problems  of  supervision.  The  success  with  which  they  aro 
working  at  the  present  time  would  call  for  no  unfavorable 
comment.  The  guards  seem  to  be  on  the  alert  and  able  to 
take  care  of  any  problems  which  may  arise. 

Each  cell  is  equipped  with  a radio  plug  for  each 
inmate.  Tho  prisoner  has  the  privilege  of  furnishing  his 
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own  head  set  and  listeninc  to  radio  programs  at  his  pleasure.  His 
radio  is  controlled  by  a central  receiving:  set  under  the  supervision 
of  the  cellhcuge  hooper.  Seme  institutions  have  loud  speakers  in- 
stalled in  the  corridors,  hut  it  is  felt  the  head  sot  system  is  more 
desirable,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prisoner  as  it 
gives  him  the  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  listen  to  the  ra-' 
dio. 


The  prisoners  my  patronize  a Commissary  ivhich  is  financed 
by  themselves,  where  they  may  purchase  candy,  tobacco,  cigars,  fruity 
chewing  gun,  toothpaste,  shaving  cream,  etc.,  at  a small  profit  to 
the  institution.  The  profit  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
amusements  in  the  way  of  picture  shows  and  athletic  activities.  As 
a result  of  the  Commissary  privilege,  inmates  are  permitted  to  have 
money  in  their  possession.  A unique  type  of  brass  nonpy  has  boon 
provided,  but  there  is  considerable  United  States  currency  in  cir- 
culation. Here  again  is  an  unusual  liberality  found  in  few  if  any 
other  prisons  • of  the  United  States.  Here  again  the  administration 
has  a problem  to  confront,  but  states  there  is  no  abuse  of  the  money 
privilege.  There  seems  to  be  no  gambling  and  no  trafficking  as  a 
result. 

Much  can  be  said  about  the  responsibility  that  is  being 
assumed  within  the  institution  by  inmates  who  have  special  abilities. 
The  prison  industries  are  being  operated  with  only  throe  civilian 
salaried  employees.  Inmates  are  doing  the  work  of  instructors  and 
foremen.  The  school  is  being  operated  by  innate  instructors  under 
the  leadership  of  a member  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  Much  of  the  detail  work  in  the  front  office  is 
being  done  by  inmates  who  are  qualified  and  are  interested.  Such 
inmates  are  very  logically  being  offered  a few  special  privileges 
within  the  institution  as  a reward  for  their  effort.  Some  criti- 
cism may  fall  upon  the  administration  unless  great  care  is  taken  in 
allowing  these  special  privileges  and  the;'  are  made  available  to  all 
inmates  who  perform  special  duties.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  ener- 
gy and  ability  an  inmate  will  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution 
with  meager  reward.  Oftentimes  the  privilege  of  eating  "lato  sup- 
pers” or  of  living  in  a special  place  will  secure  the  services  of 
men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  heavy  responsibilities  in  busi- 
ness life . One  of  the  objectives  to  bo  accomplished  by  the  prison 
is  the  development  of  innate  leadership  through  the  use  of  innate 
ability  to  the  best  advantage  to  koop  it  from  deteriorating.  In 
this  respect  the  prison  is  doing  a good  job. 


Employment 

The  outstanding  problem  of  the  prison  is  employment  at 
constructive  work.  There  is  common  agreement  that  constructive  em- 
ployment is  the  salvation  of  the  prison.  A normal  distribution  of 
a prison  population  the  size  of  that  in  the  Nebraska  Penitentiary 
with  the  actual  distribution  for  comparison  is  shown  on  the  fol low- 
ing tabic- : 
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"Normal"  Distribution  of  a Prison  Population  as  Conpared 
with  Actual  Distribution  o.t  tho  Nebraska  Fonitentiary. 


Work  Status  of  Inmates 

"Normal” 

Actual 

1° 

& 

0 

1 

P 

No. 

Total  Prison  Population  ..  ... 

.....  100 

943 

100 

943 

Quarantined,  sick,  under 

punishment,  etc. 

5 

47 

1 

10 

Maintenance  and  Operation 

of  plant  

25 

235 

33 

313 

School  

...  15 

142 

16 

' 151 

Public  Works 

15 

142 

5 

51 

Prison  Industries  

•25 

235 

13 

126 

Idle  

.....  0 

0 

_l 

31 

292 

It  will  be  noted  that  a very  large  percentage  of  the 
present  population  is  idle. 

A comparison  of  the  normal  distribution  figures  with 
the  actual  work  assignment  bring  out  the  major  problem  confront- 
ing the  prison  now  - that  of  idleness.  Seventy-eight  more  men 
are  assigned  to  maintenance  and  operation  jobs  than  aro  actually 
necessary.  No  prisoners  aro  being  used  on  public' works , while 
142  men  could  be  so  employed;  the  farm  is  employing  51  men  and 
should  use  .1.42.  This  condition,  of  course,  will  change  when 
spring  work  opens  up.  The  industries  are  employing  109  men 
less  than  their  quota.  These  figures  show  that  a largo  number 
of  the  present  prison  population  are  definitely  idle  or  are 
not  employed  usefully. 

Nebraska  has  a remedy  for  this  condition  in  its  nev;  pris- 
on industries  law6  and  the  statutory  provision  that  prisoners  may 
be  used  on  public  works7.  At  present,  clothing,  shoes,  brooms, 
brushes,  wicker  furniture,  and  harness  are  being  made,  but  these 
are  not  enough,  for  they  aro  employing  only half  their  quota.  A 
study  of  actual  purchases  made  by  the  state  departments,  Insti- 
tutions, counties,  Boards  of  Education  and  other  agencies  for 
the  past  five  years  should  be  made  to  determine  the  staple  de- 
mand of  those  agencies  in  order  to  determine  the  potential  market 
to  be  servod  under  the  new  compulsory  State  Use  Law.  An  unex- 
pended appropriation  of  $70,000  is  available  for  additional  in- 
dustries, but  it  should  be  spent  only  after  such  study  is  made. 

A small  group  of  prisoners  is  being  used  to  tear  down  a building 


6.  Laws . Neb. . 1935:  pp.  678-682. 

7-  0-  S.  Neb.  , 1929:  83-913. 
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at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  hut  no  other  use  is  being  made  of  pris- 
oners on  public  works.  State  projects  could  be  planned  to  employ 
80  to  100  men.  This  would  do  much  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
idleness . 


In  addition  to  furnishing  employment  and  training  for  idle 
men,  industries  would  create  revolving  funds  which,  by  careful  man- 
agement, would  repay  the  cost  of  installation  and  in  time  would  pay 
a large  share  of  the  maintenance  and  operative  cost  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  old  prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  made  itself  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  self-supporting  through  its  industries,  and  the 
Penitentiary  at  Richmond,  Va. , is  well  on  its  way  to  the  same  con- 
dition. Nebraska  has  a rare  opportunity  to  solve  one  of  its  most 
perplexing  problems  immediately;  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  the 
laws  already  on  the  books , she  should  not  have  an  ideal  industrial 
program. 

Health  and  Sanitation 

Present  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  inmates 
are  very  satisfactory.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  yard  with  its  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air;  all  living  quarters,  dining  rooms  and  kitchens 
are  thoroughly  sanitary.  The  hospital  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Commissary  is  w6 11 -equipped  for  any  type  of  service.  It  should  be 
emphasized  again,  however,  that  dental  and  eye  service  should  bo 
given  free  to  all  patients.  Comment  on  this  has  already  been  made 
under  "personnel”. 

Ho  satisfactory  arrangement  is  made  for  the  care  of  insane 
prisoners  in  Nebraska,  although  the  last  legislature  appropriated 
funds  for  a ward  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present  tine,  two  men  who 
have  been  definitely  adjudged  insane  are  locked  in  the  prison  jail 
in  solitary  confinement,  while  one  other  who  has  been  declared  in- 
sane is  still  in  population.  There  are  l4  men  in  the  prison  who 
are  definitely  insane  but  have  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  commis- 
sion. Twenty-two  men  belonging  to  the  penitentiary  are  being  taken 
care  of  in  the  state  hospitals.  This  makes  a total  of  59  known  pa- 
tients who  should  be  placed  in  a special  institution  for  criminal 
insane.  The  Board  6f  Control  states  that  the  new  ward  for  criminal 
insane  will  be  erected  at  the  State  Hospital  not  far  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Education 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Penitentiary  to  become  pri- 
marily an  institution  for  academic  education.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  its  obligation  is  to  provide  constructive  employment  at  purpose- 
ful, value -creating  work.  But  for  the  15  por  cent  of  the  normal 
prison  population  which  will  include  the  younger  men  with  compara- 
tively short  sentences,  and  a few  of  the  older  men,  there  should  bo 
a genuine,  carefully  worked  out  educational  program. 
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Nebraska  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  do  a very  con- 
structive piece  of  work  in  this  field.  The  University  of  Nebras- 
ka has  been  taking  an  interest  in  the  educational  work  at  the  pris- 
on through  its  Extension  Division.  The  Assistant  Director  has  been 
organizing  the  program,  furnishing  materials  gratis,  and  training 
innate  instructors  with  considerable  success  and  with  no  expense 
to  the  prison.  The  Board  of  Control  should  accept  this  function 
deliberately  as  Dne  of  the  important  problems  of  the  prison  and 
should  provide  funds  for  its  support.  Men  should  bo  given  oppor- 
tunities to  study  any  subject  they  desire  as  a definite  part  of 
the  prison  program. 

A Director  of  Education  with  professional  training  and 
experience  has  already  been  recommended  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

If  the  University  can  be  induced  to  continue  its  interest,  ho 
should  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  University  Advisor  in  the 
development  of  his  program.  Educational  facilities  at  the  prison 
are  meager.  There  are  enough  desks  and  blackboards,  but  there 
are  no  rooms  which  are  desirable.  These  can  be  provided  at  very 
small  cost,  however,  by  utilizing  space  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  industries  building  where  light  and  ventilation  are  satis- 
factory. 

The  prison  library  has  had  a struggle  and  shows  evidence 
of  defeat.  There  are  approximately  3000  volumes,  of  which  ovor 
half  are  non-fiction,  and  over  a third  fiction.  Sixty  volumes  of 
The-  World1  a Literature  series,  50  of  tho  Harvard  Classics,  and  22 
volumes  of  The  International  Encyclopedia  comprise  the  bulk  of  tho 
remaining  books  in  the  library.  Sixty-three  listed  gift  books  and 
ovor  100  miscellaneous  volumes  complete  its  catalogue. 

The  Chaplain  has  had  the  library  under  his  supervision 
but  has  not  had  the  funds  or  the  time  to  do  much  with  it,  aad  the 
library  commission  has  done  its  best,  but  since  the  depression  it 
has  been  unable  to  do  anything.  The  law  provides^  that  $25.00  a 
year  shall  be  allocated  to  the  library  from  the  "visitors'  fees" 
or  other  fees  of  tho  Penitentiary,  but  this  is  not  sufficient, 
and  oven  this  amount  is  not  being  sp>ent.  No  books  have  been 
added  from  any  source  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  library  should  be  taken  seriously  as  a part  of  the 
educational  plan.  If  a man  over  caros  to  read,  it  is  in  prison. 

By  means  of  books  he  can  escape  to  travel  and  learn  in  fields 
that  have  not  been  open  to  him  before.  Tha  library  should  bo 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  department,  with 
funds  appropriated  for  it  and  a definite  administrative  plan 


8.  C.S.  Neb.,  1929;  85-907. 
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for  its  use.  A library  committee  conposed  of  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion, the  University  Advisor,  and  the  Chaplain  would  he  a desirable 
setup  for  its  development. 

Conclusion 


In  conclusion  it  my  be  said  that  the  Nebraska  State  Pris- 
on is  one  of  the  best  so  far  as  custodial  possibilities  are  concern- 
ed. Case  work  services  are  entirely  lacking  and  should  bo  provided. 
The  Educational  program,  including  library  facilities,  is  also  very 
inadequate.  Its  buildings  are  now,  or  have  been  recently  remodeled 
and  are  clean  and  attractive.  Its  personnel  is  not  functioning 
properly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Warden  to  delegate  authority  to 
his  subordinates,  and  to  the  fact  that  politics,  religion  and  per- 
sonalities are  entering  into  the  selection  and  placement  of  guards. 
The  Board  of  Control  should  correct  this  situation  at  once.  The 
prison  is  overcrowded,  but  this  can  be  overcome  by  methods  already 
described,  including  the  proper  use  of  the  parole  system.  Three - 
fourths  of  the  population  are  idle  --a  dangerous  situation  --  but 
the  means  are  at  hand  to  put  them  to  work.  The  inmates  seem  to  be 
philosophically  carrying  on,  but  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  long 
they  will  do  so.  The  older  officers  are  quietly  holding  the  place 
together  --  but  they  cannot  continue  to  do  so  without  administrative 
help.  By  firm  control  and  careful,  unbiased  administration,  this 
can  be  made  one  of  the  outstanding  penitentiaries  of  the  United  , ' 
States . 


B.  The  Reformatory  for  Men 


A true  reformatory  is  a specialized  institution  created 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  preventing  young  first  offenders  from 
becoming  criminals.  It  removes  adolescent  youths  from  the  older 
penitentiary  group  and  offers  them  training  in  trades  and  related 
academic  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  returning  then  to  society  law- 
abiding,  self-respecting,  self -supporting  citizens.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  reformatory  classifies  it  in  the  preventive  or  correc- 
tional group  but  sentences  from  the  courts  for  felonies  make  it  pe- 
nal, so  perhaps  the  term  '’peno-correctional"  would  best  describe  it 
- penal  in  its  restraints,  correctional  in  its  program. 

The  idea  of  reformation  must  be  built  into  every  part  of 
the  institution;  its  buildings  must  be  specially  designed;  its  per- 
sonnel must  be  carefully  selected;  its  program  must  bo  thoroughly 
planned  and  administered  - and,  of  equal  importance  - the  young  men 
sentenced  to  the  reformatory  must  be  properly  chosen  by  sentencing 
judges  or  by  a professional  clinic,  on  the  basis  of  age,  first  of- 
fense and  trainability. 

Reformatory  plants  should  be  erected  on  plans  which  com- 
prehend the  ijurpose  of  the  institution.  Walls  and  cell  houses  copied 
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from  the  penitentiary  emphasize  security  and  have  no  training 
value.  Young  Den  who  are  eligible  for  reforDatory  troatnent 
will  not  need  the  amount  of  restraint  which  the  penitentiary 
offers,  and  can  he  housed  in  cottages  in  small  groups  to  tet- 
ter advantage  than  living  in  the  traditional  cell  house.  The 
purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  prevent  young  offenders  from 
becoming  criminals  - walls,  coll  houses,  and  prison  routine 
assume  that  they  are  already  criminals  and  admit  defeat  before 
any  program  has  had  an  opportunity  to  do  its  work.  There  must 
be  shops  for  prison  industries  and  trade  training,  built  to 
standard  specifications  and  having  a capacity  equal  to  half 
the  institution  population,  and  school  rooms  for  academic  in- 
struction with  capacity  for  one -fourth  to  one -half  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  library  and  reading  room  facilities  readily  avail- 
able in  the  cottages.  There  should  also  be  a combined  gymnasium 
and  auditorium  where  a planned  recreational  program  may  be  car- 
ried out. 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  institution  must  be  of 
the  highest  type  available,  selected  because  of  their  training 
and  experience  in  the  handling  of  wayward  adolescents.  Here, 
again,  if  the  institution  is  turned  over  to  "guards”  who  copy 
penitentiary  techniques,  the  purpose  of  its  establishment  will 
be  defeated.  Men  of  discerning,  positive  personalities,  with 
special  skills  in  teaching  academic  subjects  or  in  industrial 
or  trade  training,  will  be  the  type  which  will  secure  the  re- 
sults the  reformatory  expects.  In  selecting  personnel,  the 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  daily  association  with  a 
good  man  who  knows  what  he  is  doing  - and  why- - is  worth  more 
in  rebuilding  a boy  than  all  the  instruments  of  restraint 
ever  designed. 

The  educational  program  of  the  reformatory  must  be 
Intensely  practical,  and  divided  between  work  and  school.  Each 
boy  must  be  carefully  studied  by  the  institutional  staff  in 
order  to  determine  the  type  of  trade  training  he  is  adapted 
to  receive  and  the  amount  of  academic  progress  he  may  bo  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  Then  teachers  and  trade  instructors 
must  carefully  note  his  progress  and  make  transfers  and  re- 
assignments  where  achievement  does  not  measure  up  to  expec- 
tations and  the  boy*s  ability  is  the  limiting  factor;  no 
prognosis  based  on  tests  and  measurements  will  ever  be  able 
to  replace  entirely  the  trial  and  error  method  of  trade  se- 
lection in  a ref ormatory,  and  ample  opportunity  must  be  given 
for  it.  Recreation  must  be  included  as  a part  of  the  train- 
ing program.  If  there  is  any  soundness  in  the  logic  which 
Justifies  athletics  in  our  public  schools  it  will  certainly 
Q-PPly  to  the  type  of  youth  we  bring  to  the  reformatory.  The 
program  for  the  entire  inmate  day  must  be  filled  with  purpose- 
ful activity.  If  this  is  done,  many  of  the  problems  of  con- 
trol will  be  avoided  and  the  purpose  of  the  institution  may 
be  aao  omp  Hake  0, . 
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If  the  buildings  are  to  be  specially  designed,  the  person- 
nel carefully  selected  and  the  program  constructively  administered, 
the  reformatory  must  bo  adequately  staffed.  The  Superintendent  must 
be  a man  of  broad  vision  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  purpose 
of  his  institution,  and  should  be  qualified  through  training  and  ex- 
perience to  work  out  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  it.  His  Assist- 
ant should  have  his  qualifications,  with  less  experience.  To  assist 
him  in  classifying  his  inmates  and  carrying  out  his  program,  he 
should  have  available,  either  on  his  own  staff  or  from  another  state 
agency,  the  services  of  a psychiatrist,  a psychologist,  a director 
of  education,  and  a social  case  worker. 

All  sentences  to  tho  reformatory  should  be  indeterminate. 
Judges  should  sentence  the  young  first  offender  with  no  limitation 
on  the  length  of  time  to  be  served  except  perhaps  an  upper  limit  or 
maximum  as  prescribed  by  statute  for  the  offense  committed.  The  time 
for  his  release  on  parole  should  be  determined  by  the  institution 
staff  who  have  kept  a careful  record  of  his  progress  in  his  training 
program  and  have  made  a thorough  analysis  of  his  parole  prospects. 
When  tho  boy  has  demonstrated  by  his  achievement  in  school  and  shop 
that  he  is  willing  and  able  to  make  a serious  effort  to  support  him- 
self and  obey  tho  law,  and  the  social  investigation  of  his  community 
indicates  that  he  has  honorable  employment  with  a dependable  person 
as  his  sponsor  and  a suitable  place  to  live,  the  staff  should  recom- 
mend his  release  on  parole.  The  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  should 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  reformatory  staff  and  should  provide 
adequate  supervision  to  soo  that  staff  recommendations  arc  carried 
out. 


It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  disorganized  indi- 
viduals who  have  had  little  schooling  and  practically  no  work  experi- 
ence cannot  bo  trained  to  proper  standards  in  a short  time.  Tho 
staff  should  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  a program  which 
will  suit  each  individual,  and  require  him  to  stay  long  enough  to 
accomplish  it.  On  tho  average,  It  can  be  estimated  that  this  sched- 
ule will  require  from  18  months  to  two  years.  The  point  to  empha- 
size here  Is  that  the  sentence  should  be  indo terminate  as  no  Judge 
can  tell  in  advance  how  rapidly  the  boy  will  respond  to  reformatory 
treatment . 


This  briefly  outlines  the  purpose  and  tho  plan  of  tho  re- 
formatory as  generally  and  ideally  conceived.  Very  few  states,  how- 
ever, have  actually  built  reformatories  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions mentioned  above.  Most  of  then  have  been  compelled  to  build 
reformatory  programs  into  tho  traditional  prison  plants.  For  exam- 
ple, Elmira,  New  York,  has  an  excellent  program  in  a typical  peni- 
tentiary plant  with  walls,  cell  houses  and  shops,  all  within  the 
compound,  while  Annandalo,  New  Jersey,  has  a now  plant  built  on  tho 
cottage  plan  and  without  walls . The  plant  need  not  hinder  seriously 
the  development  of  the  reformatory  if  the  administration  is  properly 
directed. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  REFORMATORY 


Site  and  Buildings 


Nebraska  has  been  wanting  a reformatory  since  1913. 

In  that  year  the  legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  Control  to 
establish  a separate  institution  for  young  first  offenders.  The 
Board,  however,  did  not  see  fit  to  act,  stating  that  in.  their 
opinion,  the  state  did  not  need  such  an  institution.  The  matter 
came  up  again  in  1921  when  the  present  Reformatory  Act  was  passed9 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Control  to  secure  a site  and  erect  build- 
ings to  accommodate  not  less  than  two  hundred  prisoners  at  a cost 
not  to  exceed  $300,000.  This  Act  shows  that  the  legislature  had 
been  well  advised  on  the  reformatory  plan  as  it  provided  for  the 
commitment  of  "first  offenders,  convicted  of  a felony,  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  30"  on  an  indeterminate  sentence  for  the  purpose 
of  "confinement,  discipline  and  instruction";  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a program  designed  "for  the  reformation  of  those  committed 
to  it"  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  "restored  to  freedom  as  self- 
supporting  and  self  .-respecting  members  of  society".  Practically 
all  of  the  ideals  of  administration  described  in  the  introduction 
are  included  in  this  Act. 

The  Board  of  Control  purchased  the  building  and  lol 
acres  of  land  of  a defunct  military  school  about  three  miles 
west  and  south  of  Lincoln.  The  building  and  about  10  acres  of 
land  were  enclosed  in  a cyclone  fence  with  towers  at  the  corners. 
The  main  building,  erected  in  1909,  was  adapted  to  custodial  pur- 
poses by  the  installation  cf  grills  at  doors  and  windows,  and 
with  the  erection  of  a separate  heating  plant,  served  as  the 
housing  unit  until  1933-33  when  the  new  cell  houses  were  built. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  adapt  this  building  to  reformatory  pur- 
poses. The  small  private  rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  used 
as  small,  dormitories  to  accommodate  as  many  inmates  as  possible 
through  the  use  of  double-deck  beds.  At  present,  five  or  six 
of  these  rooms  are  used  as  dormitories  for  the  farm  boys  and 
those  receiving  treatment  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  An  im- 
provised hospital  is  provided  by  using  some  of  the  rooms  as 
sick  rooms  and  another  as  a dispensary.  The  other  rooms  on 
the  top  floor  are  used  for  storage  cf  various  supplies,  most 
-■f  them  being  filled  with  seeds  and  other  farm  and  garden  pro- 
duce. The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  the  general  office, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent's  office,  the  visiting  room,  in- 
mates' commissary,  four  class  rooms,  library  and  sleeping  ouar- 
ters,  and  a small  dining  room  for  officers.  The  basement  con- 
tains the  inmates'  kitchen,  bakery  and  dining  room,  the  stew- 
ard's commissary,  officers'  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  tho 
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institution  laundry.  With  the  exception  of  the  laundry  and  offices, 
the  service  rendered  by  this  building  is  only  that  which  could  be 
expected  where  the  managament  is  compelled  to  improvise.  As  soon  as 
funds  are  available,  a new  connissary  unit,  containing  kitchens,  din- 
ing rooms,  commissary,  storage,  and  laundry  should  be  built.  It 
w raid  not  be  wise  to  spend  any  money  in  attempting  to  make  these 
present  quarters  adequate,  as  they  are  at  best  basement  rooms  and 
cannot  be  properly  lighted  or  ventilated,  in  addition  to  being  crowd- 
ed. 

Fire  protection  is  very  poor;  there  is  only  one  fire  plug 
in  the  yard,  a nondescript  hose  wagon,  a few  pieces  of  old  hose,  and 
no  fire  drills  at  any  time.  A fire  in  the  old  main  building  would 
be  serious. 

Two  penitentiary  type  cell  houses  were  erected  in  1933-35. 
These  are  modern  in  every  respect.  The  cell  blocks  are  constructed 
of  steel  and  are  thoroughly  equipped  with  heat,  light  and  ventilation 
facilities.  The  north  wing  contains  62  double  cells  in  throe  tiers; 
the  east  wing  has  48  four -man  cells  in  three  tiers.  There  are  no 
single  cells  in  either  wing.  All  cells  are  equipped  with  toilet, 
running  water,  table,  and  double -deck  cots.  Conduit  is  installed 
f r radio  but  no  wires  have  been  pulled  in  as  yet. 

The  idea  of  custody  has  been  overemphasized  in  the  erec- 
tion of  towers  and  cell  houses  but  they  do  not  need  to  retard  seri- 
ously the  development  of  a reformatory  program.  Minimum  and  medium 
security  cottages  can  bo  built  as  the  program  develops.  With  an  ade- 
quate program  and  careful  selection  of  inmates,  the  towers  can  be 
abandoned  and  the  money  now  being  spent  for  eight  guards  to  man  them 
24  hours  a day,  can  be  saved  or  applied  to  other  purposes.  As  a mat- 
ter of  record,  these  towers  have  not  actually  prevented  an  escape 
since  they  have  been  in  use.  But  one  break  has  been  made  and  then 
the  two  inmates  get  over  the  fence  in  broad  daylight  in  plain  view 
of  the  tower.  With  careful  supervision  of  the  enclosure,  even  now, 
they  could  be  abandoned. 

There  are  no  shops  for  training  purposes . The  carpenter 
shop  is  connected  with  the  power  plant  and  is  operated  on  a mainte- 
nance basis;  the  machine  shop  is  beneath  the  north  wing  of  the  new 
cell  house  and  takes  caro  of  farm  and  motor  equipment  when  they  need 
repairing.  The  tailor  and  shoo  shop  are  in  the  basement  of  the  east 
wing  of  the  new  cell  house.  Since  the  prison  industries  at  the  peni- 
tentiary are  making  overalls  and  shirts,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
close  this  department  excopt  for  a small  section  to  do  repairing,  and 
use  the  space  for  other  shops  which  offer  better  trade  training. 

The  pride  of  the  institution  is  tho  "tag  plant"  which  oc- 
cupies a thoroughly  modern  factory  typo  building,  light  and  airy  and 
especially  designed  for  its  purpose . It  is  completely  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery  for  sheet  metal  stamping. 
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This  is  one  of  the  prison  industries.  It  makes  auto- 
notile license  tags,  road  signs,  hunters'  badges,  both  stenciled 
and  eribossed,  or  any  similar  connodity  required  by  the  state, 
counties  or  cities.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years, 
has  paid  for  one -half  the  cost  of  the  building  and  all  of  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  on  practically  a no-profit  basis,  and  has 
created  a surplus  of  approximately  $25,000.  This  plant  is  well 
managed  and  is  giving  a first  class  denonstration  of  what  my 
bo  expected  of  prison  industries  in  general.  With  proper  man- 
agement, the  surplus  in  10  years  will  be  adequate  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  Institution  operation  and  maintenance'. 

In  addition  to  producing  profit  for  the  state,  the  tag 
plant  also  furnishes  trade  training.  It  uses  power  shears,  punch 
presses,  drill  presses,  rimnors,  embossers,  hydraulic  presses, 
numeral  coaters,  a conveyor  oven,  dip  rack,  stationary  oven,  and 
spraying  equipment.  Operators  of  any  of  the  above  equipment 
should  be  able  to  find  employment  after  release.  The  boys  as- 
signed to  the  tag  plant  have  had  no  previous  training.  Inasmuch 
as  the  industry  is  operated  on  a production  basis  and  uses  only 
30  to  40  men,  a course  in  machine  3 hop  practice  should  be  offered 
in  the  machine  shop  to  familiarize  inmates  with  machines  and  tools; 
then  the  tag  plant  can  recruit  its  help  from  the  best  product  of 
this  training  course  and  save  the  time  and  expense  involved  in 
training.  Incidentally,  this  type  of  organization  should  be  gen- 
erally adopted  if  other  industries  are  added,  the  industries  be- 
ing relieved  of  the  responsibility  and  losses  involved  in  the 
first  training  of  the  worker. 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  tag  plant  is  additional 
storage  space  for  license  tags  when  completed.  The  counties  do 
not  want  tags  shipped  until  they  are  needed,  as  they  have  no 
place  for  storage.  The  institution  will  have  to  provide  this. 

The  cannery  which  occupies  a long,  narrow  wooden  build- 
ing near  the  center  of  the  yard,  is  equipped  with  canning  machin- 
ery - most  of  it  hone -made,  but  efficient.  This  is  a valuable 
adjunct  to  the  reformatory  as  it  furnishes  purposeful  activity 
and  a degree  of  training  for  boys  from  rural  communities . This 
small  plant  cans  the  surplus  garden  products  in  season,  with 
excellent  results.  Figures  were  not  available  to  show  how  much 
value  the  plant  has  created  in  dollars  and  cents  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  worth  preserving  as  one  of  the  reformatory  ac- 
tivities. It  can  hardly  be  -presumed  that  it  can  hope  to  do  can- 
ning for  all  .institutions  as  the  work  is  seasonal  and  dependent 
upon  crop  conditions. 

The  power  house  is  centrally  located  in  the  yard.  It 
contains  two  large  gas -burning  boilers  with  sufficient  capacity 
to  heat  the  institution.  No  electricity  is  generated  as  the 
current  is  brought,  over  from  the  Penitentiary.  If  a smaller 
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steam  unit  could  "be  secured  to  produce  steam  for  the  laundry  and 
kitchen,  considerable  saving  could  he  made  in  gas  during  the  curoer 
months . 

The  jail  is  a well-constructed,  small  building  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  yard.  It  contains  about  24  cells  for  soli- 
tary confinement,  with  running  water,  toilet,  and  an  elevated  con- 
crete slab  to  be  used  as  a bunk.  This  building  was  copied  from  the 
Penitentiary  where  it  may  possibly  bo  justified,  but  it  has  no  place 
here.  More  will  be  said  about  this  under  the  discussion  of  disci- 
pline. 


There  is  a large  playground  inside  the  yard  where  the  in- 
mates play  baseball  and  football  in  season.  This  is  recreation  and 
has  value,  but  no  evidence  was  given  that  the  staff  was  taking  any 
interest  in  its  operation  from  the  standpoint  of  purposeful  activity. 
Those  boys  who  naturally  cared  for  baseball  wore  playing,  others  were 
playing  handball  near  the  buildings,  while  others  were  playing  polite 
forms  of  poker  and  dice  games  with  dominoes.  The  space  is  availabc 
for  training  in  athletics  and  other  group  activities,  but  the  admin- 
istration is  not  using  it  for  anything  more  than  "yard  out". 

The  farm  and  garden  are  the  major  activities  of  the  Reform- 
atory. In  addition  to  the  l6l  acres  owned  by  the  state,  the  institu- 
tion leases  883  acres,  making  a total  of  1044  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  land  lies  well  on  high  rolling  ground  and  appears  to  bo 
fertile  and  well -tilled.  The  state  should  gradually  purchase  the 
leased  land  to  save  the  cost  of  leasing.  At  an  average  of  $7 • 50  per 
acre,  the  average  annual  expenditure  amounts  to  approximately 
$6,622.50,  which  is  suite  an  item  in  the  operation  budget.  Purchase 
money  could  be  secured  from  the  sale  of  surplus  products  if  the  farm 
is  well  managed. 

The  farm  buildings  are  not  sufficient  to  house  the  imple- 
ments and  livestock  belonging  to  the  institution.  A combination 
dairy  and  horse  barn  of  small  proportions  for  a farm  so  large  is 
practically  new  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  A large  corn-crib 
has  just  been  built  and  a new  dairy  barn  is  being  erected  as  a Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  project.  A now  hog  house  and  pen,  and  a 
barn  for  young  cattle  are  badly  needed  to  replace  the  old  straw  sheds 
now  in  use.  Storage  space  should  be  provided  at  once  to  take  seeds 
and  garden  supplies  out  of  the  min  building.  These  can  be  secured 
at  the  co3t  of  material  as  they  can  be  erected  by  inmates  as  a part 
of  their  training  work,  under  the  supervision  of  tradesmen  now  on 
the  payroll. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  Reformatory  is  a combination  of 
old  and  new,  good  and  bad.  The  old  min  building  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion - it  is  badly  in  need  of  a now  roof  and  complete  cleansing  and 
rodecoration.  The  other  buildings  are  in  good  repair  but  tho  house- 
keeping is  poor.  There  is  a narked  contrast  between  the  neatness  of 
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the  cell  houses  at  the  Penitentiary  and  those  of  the  Reformatory. 
An  outstanding  exception  is  the  tag  plant  which  is  always  noat 
and  clean,  even  during  working  hours.  Proper  management  is  all 
that  is  required  to  keep  ail  of  these  buildings  in  good  order. 

The  problem  before  the  Reformatory  at  present  is  to 
use  its  present  plant  to  the  best  advantage  and  make  plans  for 
approaching  the  reformatory  ideal  in  future  developments. 

Control 


The  Board  of  Control  has  general  supervision  of  the 
Reformatory.  The  absence  of  a reformatory  program  and  the  lack 
of  business  management  at  the  institution  reemphasize  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  discussion  of  control  at  the  Peni- 
tentiary. No  Board  of  Control  has  ever  determined  a policy 
or  a plan  for  the  Reformatory.  Consequently  it  has  not  meas- 
ured up  to  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1921.  Un- 
til this  is  done,  the  best  that  can  bo  said  of  the  present  in- 
stitution is  that  it  is  an  extension  of  the  Penitentiary  with 
its  major  emphasis  on  custody  and  restraint.  The  present  Board 
is  challenged  to  establish  the  institution  tho  people  ordered 
15  years  ago. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  bo  observed  here  that  the 
Penitentiary  and  the  Reformatory  arc  so  close  together  that 
they  could  very  readily  be  placed  under  one  management:  Train- 

ed personnel  needed  to  carry  the  program  at  the  Reformatory  can 
perform  similar  service  for  the  Penitentiary,  thus  making  pos- 
sible an  economical  administration  at  the  two  institutions  by 
dovetailing  duties  and  assignments.  The  same  office  force  can 
take  care  of  the  business  of  the  two  institutions  until  the 
population  at  tho  Reformatory  becomes  much  larger.  A large 
saving  could  be  made  by  placing  the  two  institutions  under 
one  head. 

Personnel 

The  Superintendent , Assistant  Superintendent,  Steward, 
Doctor,  and  Superintendent  of  the  tag  plant  are  appointed  by  tho 
Board  of  Control.  All  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent. The  Superintendent's  salary  is  fixed  by  statute; 
all  other  salaries  are  fixed  by  tho  Board  of  Control. 

The  present  Superintendent  was  appointed  November  15, 
1955,  on  the  death  of  the  Superintendent  who  had  charge  of  tho 
institution  since  the  beginning.  Ho  came  to  the  institution  in 
the  spring  of  1922  as  a farm  boss,  with  no  previous  experience 
in  institutional  management.  The  second  year  of  his  stay,  he 
was  promoted  to  Captain  of  the  Guards  and  became  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent in  1929,  which  position  ho  held  until  he  was  ele- 
vated to  tho.  Superintendency.  Ho  did  not  complete  tho  high 
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school  course  as  he  loft  school  in  the  eleventh  grade.  He  took  an 
extension  course  in  the  LaSalle  Institute,  preparing  for  Railway 
toil  Clerk,  lifter  coning  to  the  institution,  ho  took  a course  in 
fingerprinting  by  correspondence . The  Superintendent  is  primarily 
of  a custodial  type.  He  is  not  informed  on  the  larger  problems  of 
institutional  management  and  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  a new 
program  for  the  Reformatory. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  was  also  appointed  November 
15,  1935.  He  had  been  Steward  of  the  institution  for  two  years.  Be- 
fore that  he  had  been  dairyman  and  general  helper  at  various  insti- 
tutions in  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  He  has  no  conception  of  what  the  Re- 
formatory is  for,  is  a poor  disciplinarian  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  any  contribution  to  a new  program. 

There  is  evidence  of  friction  between  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Assistant,  repeating  perhaps  on  a smaller  scale,  the  situa- 
tion at  the  Penitentiary.  Hero  is  another  challenge  for  the  Board 
of  Control  to  set  its  house  in  order. 

The  Steward  was  appointed  January  1,  1936.  He  had  no  in- 
stitutional experience.  He  has  had  business  training  and  experience 
and,  with  groper  training,  should  be  able  to  become  an  efficient 
Steward . No  one  has  made  o.ny  effort  to  train  him  in  his  present 
position.  The  result  is  that  the  state  is  receiving  less  than  half 
of  his  time  and  ability. 

The  Doctor  is  the  sabe  physician  who  attends  the  Peniten- 
tiary on  a part-time  basis.  With  practically  no  facilities,  he  is 
doing  the  best  ho  can.  For  operations  or  major  illnesses  ho  takes 
inmates  to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  At  tile  time  of  observation,  the 
dental  work  was  being  done  at  the  University  Dental  Clinic.  We  were 
informed  that  the  services  of  a full-time  dentist  to  bo  shared  with 
the  Penitentiary  would  be  available  soon. 

The  office  is  in  charge  of  a Chief  Clerk  who  does  her  work 
most  efficiently,  and  a Bookkeeper.  The  Bookkeeper  shows  very  little 
energy  - reads  part  of  the  mail,  keeps  the  inmates’  accounts  and 
presumably  supervises  the  visiting  room.  Here  again  it  is  evident 
that  the  Board  of  Control  should  have  a complete  job  analysis  to  de- 
termine the  values  being  received  from  its  office  help. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  tag  plant  is  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Control  and  is  responsible  for  tho  management  of  his  de- 
partment, having  only  such  contact  with  the  institution  as  is  rc- 
ouired  in  tho  transaction  of  business  through  the  Superintendent's 
office  and  in  securing  and  supervising  inmates  who  work  in  tho  plant. 
He  is  a young  man  in  the  middle  thirties  and  was  employed  by  tho  C. 

B.  & Q.  Railroad  for  a number  of  years  as  a trainman.  Ho  has  had 
mechanical  and  business  training  and  was  specially  trained  by  an  ex- 
pert for  his  present  work.  Ho  is  intelligent,  industrious,  and  in- 
terested. 
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The  officers  of  the  institution  are  distributed  as 

follows : 

Adnini  strati  vo 6 

Custodial  20 

Care  of  inmates  5 

Maintenance  and  Operation 10 

Industries  *i- 

Educational  1 

This  makes  a total  of  b6  or  an  average  of  one  officer  to  7*2  in- 
mates, which  is  a high  ratio.  A careful  job  analysis  would  prob- 
ably make  possible  a reduction  of  personnel. 

In  general,  the  guard  staff  creates  a favorable  im- 
pression, but  none  of  them  has  had  any  training  which  would  en- 
able him  to  contribute  anything  to  the  Institution  except  tho 
performance  of  the  duties  to  which  he  is  assigned.  The  guards 
are  fairly  well  schooled,  young  enough  and  intelligent  enough 
to  accept  training  and  improve  in  service.  Salaries  are  low  . 
and  the  12-hour  shift  is  entirely  too  long,  but  in  spite  of 
these  facts , tenure  is  fair.  The  Board  of  Control  should  lay 
plans  which  will  make  guard  service  in  the  Reformatory  more 
than  a job  - a situation  which  will  attract  good  men  and  hold 
then  through  long  periods  of  service. 

Following  is  the  list  of  positions  with  salaries 
paid  for  each: 


1 
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TABLE  CIV 

Yos it ion 

Superintendent  

Assistant  Superintendent  

Steward  

Doctor  (part-time) 

Chief  Clerk  

Bookkeeper  

Day  Captain  

iiir:ht  Captain  

iTir;ht  Serr:cant  

Day  Seroeant  

Turnkey 

Day  cell  housekeeper 

liipht  cell  housekeeper 

Flo or nan  

liiy’nt  tower  nan 

Bipht  tower  nan 

2 detail  men,  each  

3 tower  men,  each 

Tower  nan  

Tower  nan  

Belief  nan  1 

Relief  nan  

Day  tower  nan  

Laundry  nan  

Chef 

2 cooks,  each  

Master  Darker 

Chief  Engineer  

Earn  Boss  - 

Dairyman  

Tradesman  

Tradesman 

Tradesman  

Tradesman  

Machinist  

Painter  

Truckman  

Cannery  Superintendent  

0 anner  y A3  sis  tent  

Auto  Tar’  Superintendent  

Auto  Tar;  Assistant  Superintendent  

School  Principal  


* Q.M.  - Quarters  and  Mainte nance 


Monthly  Salary 


...  $208.33 

Q.M.* 

140.00 

Q.M. 

100.00 

Q.M. 

125.00 

90.25 

85.50 

75.00 

Q.M. 

104.50 

....  61.75 

Q.M. 

60.00 

Q.M. 

66.50 

Q.M. 

85.50 

75.00 

Q.M. 

90.00 

57.00 

M. 

60.00 

M. 

85.00 

85.50 

90.25 

Q.M. 

90.25 

60.00 

M. 

57.00 

M. 

75.00 

80.00 

Q.M. 

118.75 

85.50 

60.00 

M. 

...  128.25 

100.00 

95.00 

114 . 00 

. 118.75 

90.00 

95.00 

123.50 

66.50 

Q.M. 

57.00 

Q.M. 

90.25 

85.50 

175.00 

95.00 

...  118.75 

Guards  work  12  hours  a day,  have  three  days  off  each  month, 
and  two  weeks’  vacation  a year  with  pay.  There  is  no  provision  made 
for  pension  and  retirement. 
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A ge  distribution  of  the  46  officers  and  non  listed 
above  is  as  follows : 

25-30  30-35  35-40  40-45  45-50  50-55  55-60  60-65  Over  70 


3276755  10  1 


The  educational  status  of  this  group  follows : 


Did  not  complete  Grammar  school  3 

Finished  Grammar  school 16 

Attended  high  school 8 

Completed  high  school 9 

Attended  collcGe  or  took  extension  courses  10 

Finished  collece None 


It  should  be  noted  that  15  officers  are  tradesmen  who 
were  trained  on  the  apprenticeship  basis  and  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing  instruction  in  their  respective  trades. 

A study  of  the  above  data  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  standard  for  the  selection  of  officers  as  the  age  and  school- 
ing figures  arc  distributed  over  so  groat  a range.  No  training 
program  for  officers  was  in  evidence.  New  men  are  merely  assigned 
to  duty  under  older  men  until  they  have  learned  the  techniques  of 
their  positions  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  those  positions  in- 
definitely. The  tenure  of  office  is  secure  during  good  behavior 
and  efficient  work.  The  following  distribution  of  years  of  serv- 
ice indicates  tenure : 

Loss  than  1 year  1-5  years  5-10  years  10-15  years  15-20  years 
4 11  18  11  2 


Thirty-one  of  the  men  have  been  in  the  institution  five 
years  or  more  while  but  four  have  been  employed  during  the  past 
year,  indicating  that  the  holding  power  of  the  institution  is 
good,  independent  of  the  low  salary  schedule. 

Inmate  Population 

At  the  time  the  institution  was  visited,  there  was  a 
total  population  of  333.  The  following  tables  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  inmates  as  to  indicated  characteristics : 

White  Colored  Indian  Mexican 


306 


13 


7 


7 
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The  age  distribution  is  as  follows : 

16-21  years 165 

22-25  years 106 

26-50  years 55 

50  years 7 

Thirty-seven  inmates  have  records  of  commitment  to  the 
Industrial  School  at  Kearney: 

28  have  histories  of  1 commitment 
6 have  histories  of  2 commitments 
2 have  histories  of  5 commitments 
1 has  history  of  4 commitments 

Nine  inmates  have  served  time  in  the  Reformatory;  11  have 
served  time  in  the  Penitentiary. 

The  535  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  were  sentenced  for  the 
following  crimes: 

TABLE  CV 


Crime  Committed  Number 


Larceny  and  theft  91 

blunder  and  Manslaughter 4 

Robbery  129 

Sox  offenses  7 

Forgery  58 

All  others - 44 


The  two  following  tables  call  attention  to  the  wido  range 
of  sentences  to  the  Reformatory,  extending  from  six  months  to  17 
years : 

TABLE  CVT  

Definite  Sentences  Number 


6 

months  

5 

8 

months  

1 

17 

months  -... 

1 

18 

months - 

6 

20 

months  

...  1 

1 

year  

. 66 

1 

year,  $10  fine  

1 

1 

year,  $50  fine  

1 

2 

years  

4o 

2i4 

years 

1 

7 

J 

years  

44 

4 

years  

6 

4 

years,  $50  fine  

...  1 

> 

years  

12 

7 

years  

6 

8 

years  

3 

10 

years 

8 

17 

years  

1 

TABLE  CYII 


Indefinite  Sentences  Number 


15  nonths  to  2 years 1 

‘ 1 year  to  1 year  and  1 day 6 

1  year  to  1 year  and  1 day  and  $10.50  fine 1 

1  year  to  1§  years 7 

1  year  to  2 years  24 

1^-  to  2 years  6 

1  to  3 years  29 

1  to  3 years  and  $10  fine 1 

1  to  4 years  2 

1  to  5 years  11 

1  to  7 years  5 

1 to  10  years 5 

1 to  20  years  1 

2 to  2|  years  : 2 

2  to  3 years , 1 

2  to  4 years  1 

2  to  5 years  3 

2  to  6 years 1 

2  to  9 years  1 

2  to  10  years  1 

2 to  15  years ' ; 1 

Not  more  than  3 years  1 

3 years  to  3 years  and  1 day 1 

3  to  4 years  3 

3  to  5 years 6 

3  to  6 years 1 

3  to  7 years  1 

3  to  9 years 1 

3  to  10  years 4 

3  to  20  years  1 


The  table  following  the  report  on  the  Reformatory  for 
Women  indicates  the  counties  from  which  the  commitments  of  this 
group  were  made. 

Educational  distribution  is  as  follows : 


TABLE  CVII I 


Educational  Distribution  of  Mon  at  Reformatory 


Left  School  Number 


First  Grade  

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Fourth  Grade  

Fifth  Grade  

Sixth  Grade 

Seventh  Grade  

Eighth  Grade 

Ninth  Grade 

Tenth  Grade  

Eleventh  Grade  

Twelfth  Grade 

Bad  1-3  years  of  college 


2 

2 

8 

7 

6 

16 

51 

97 

36 

44 

27 

28 
9 


IVhny  interesting  observations  nay  be  made  from  a study  of 
these  tables : 

Sixteen  counties  of  the  93  in  the  state  do  not  have  any  in- 
mates in  the  Reformatory. 

Two  hundred  seventy-one  of  the  333  inmates  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25.  This  shows  good  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
sentencing  judges  so  far  as  age  distribution  is  concerned. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  group , or  about  11$,  have  been  at  the 
Boys’  Industrial  School  at  Kearney.  This  is  a high  ratio  and  raises 
a question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  at  Kearney  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  placement  and  supervision  on  parole  provided 
b3r  that  institution. 

Twenty  inmates  have  served  terms  in  a reformatory  or  in  a 
penitentiary  (nine  in  a reformatory  and  11  in  a penitentiary).  Those 
are  not  eligible  to  be  admitted  to  the  Reformatory  under  the  law  and 
should  have  been  transferred  to  the  Penitentiary  as  soon  as  these 
facts  were  known. 


Thi3  leaves  313  actual  first  offenders  in  the  Reformatory, 
which  is  an  indication  that  most  of  the  committing  judges  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  Reformatory  was  created  for  first  of- 
fenders . 

An  outstanding  fact  is  disclosed  by  the  distribution  of 
204  definite  sentences  and  131  indefinite  sentences  made  on  a later 
date  when  the  total  population  was  335.  The  law  states  that  all 
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sentences  to  the  Reformatory  shall  "be  according  to  the  indetorninato 
sentence  law.'0  The  so-called  indeterminate  sentence  described  in 
this  Act  is  in  reality  an  indefinite  sentence  as  it  provides  for  a 
minimum  and  a maximum,  to  ho  fixed  by  the  committing  court.  A real 
indeterminate  sentence  provides  for  neither  nininun  nor  maximum 
sentence  by  statute,  but  provides  for  detention  until  the  Parole 
Board  feels  that  the  release  of  the  prisoner  is  advisable.  Commit- 
ting Judges  have  erred  under  the  law  by  handing  down  204  definite 
sentences  ranging  from  3ix  months  to  17  years.  The  management  of 
the  institution  erred  in  accepting  these  inmates  without  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Judges  to  the  law  and  having  the  commitments 
changed  either  to  indeterminate  sentences  or  to  another  institu- 
tion. There  is  no  possible  reason  for  committing  any  person  to 
a refornatory  for  definite  terns  of  five,  seven,  eight,  10  or  17 
years . 

A study  of  the  school  distribution  reveals  the  need  of 
a real  reformatory  program.  Most  of  those  young  men  are  under - 
schooled.  Our  compulsory  education  laws  are  evidently  not  as 
effective  as  they  should  be. 

A combination  of  all  of  the  above  tables  disclosed  that 
the  median  boy  at  the  Reformatory  is  approximately  21  years  of 
age,  left  school  when  he  was  1 6 and  in  the  seventh  grade  - two 
years  retarded.  He  is  serving  an  indefinite  sentence  of  one  to 
five  years  for  robbery,  and  comes  from  a rural  community.  He  has 
been  well  selected  by  the  committing  Judge  who  sent  him  to  the 
Reformatory,  expecting  him  to  be  "confined,  disciplined,  and  in- 
structed" so  that  he  might  be  returned  to  his  home  community  a 
"self-supporting  and  self-respecting  member  of  society". 

Reception 

The  ordinary  prison  routine  is  followed  when  new  commit- 
ments are  received.  The  customary  questions  are  asked  - name,  age, 
place  of  birth,  parentage,  etc.  Height  and  weight  are  taken,  fin- 
gerprints are  made,  and  photographs  are  taken.  Bertillon  measure- 
ments are  omitted.  There  Is  no  clipping  of  hair  - which  is  com- 
mendable. Medical  examinations  are  made  and  Wassermann  tests  given. 
The  innate  is  isolated  until  his  Wassermann  report  is  negative.  No 
educational,  mental,  or  aptitude  tests  are  given. 

It  would  be  possible,  if  recommendations  already  made 
were  carried  out,  to  have  connected  with  the  institution  staff, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  persons  competent  to  administer 
and  interpret  tests  for  the  purpose  of  placing  each  individual 
in  his  proper  place  on  a preconceived  program  of  training  adapted 
to  his  particular  needs.  The  Reformatory  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
without  this  scientific  protraining  study. 


10 • C.S.  Neb. . 1929:  83-1004. 


Discipline 


The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution  are  remarkably 
lax.  If  he  does  not  try  to  run  away  or  assault  an  officer,  an  in- 
nate nay  do  about  as  he  pleases. 

There  is  narked  contrast. between  the  liberality  of  the 
rules  and  the  severity  of  punishments  inflicted.  Innates  are  ’’nan- 
handled"  if  occasion  demands,  though  this  is  rarely  done;  attempts 
to  escape  call  for  one  to  six  months  or  more  in  solitary,  idle  con- 
finement in  the  jail  mentioned  before.  Insubordination  may  result 
in  a sentence  to  the  "rock  pile"  - an  atavism  of  old  jail  procedure 
- located  near  the  jail  and  under  the  eye  of  the  man  in  the  tower 
who  supervises  with  a gun  in  his  hand.  Here  boys  in  punishment  are 
required  to  break  old  bricks  brought  over  from  the  neighboring  brick 
yard,  into  small  bits,  for  use  on  institution  roads.  These  punish- 
ments are  administered  without  any  consideration  of  the  individual. 
They  are  designed  to  make  good  prisoners,  but  the  permanent  effect 
on  the  one  punished  is  not  considered. 

The  need  here  is  obvious.  A middle  ground  must  bo  found 
between  the  easy  going  laxity  of  "do  as  you  please"  administration 
and  the  severe  punishments  administered  when  inmates,  doing  as  they 
please,  find  themselves  in  difficulties.  No  punishment  should  ever 
be  administered  except  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting  the  person 
punished. 

Privileges 


Inmates  not  under  punishment  and  not  working  have  the 
privilege  of  the  yard  each  day.  Working  details  arc  given  yard 
privilege  for  half  an  hour  before  meals.  A talking  picture  show, 
with  borrowed  equipment,  is  given  each  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  audi- 
torium. Inmates  are  permitted  to  use  tobacco  if  they  furnish  their 
own.  A small  commissary  is  operated  for  the  innates  where  tobacco, 
candy  and  the  customary  items  may  bo  purchased. 

Two  letters  may  be  written  to  the  family  each  month  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  No  limit  is  placed  on  letters  received.  All 
letters  must  be  in  English  and  are  censored. 

The  visitors’  room  is  extremely  lax.  No  limit  is  placed 
on  visits  as  to  tine,  frequency  or  number  of  visitors.  The  visiting 
room  is  adjacent  to  the  general  office  and  is  supposed  to  bo  super- 
vised by  the  bookkeeper  who  works  at  a desk  near  the  door.  Acttially 
there  is  little  or  no  supervision.  This  may  quite  possibly  result 
in  most  undesirable  practices. 

Here  again  the  recommendation  is  obvious:  Tho  administra- 

tion must  cea3e  following  tho  lino  of  least  resistance,  make  privi- 
leges a positive  form  of  disciplinary  procedure,  and  have  them  ac- 
tually earned  and  adequately  supervised  if  they  are  to  have  any  con- 
structive value  for  the  inmate  or  the  institution. 


Employment 


TABLE  CIX 


Employment  Distribution  of  Inmates, 


Type  of  Employment 

Number  Employed 

Tav  Plant  ... 

54 

Cannery  

0 

Care  of  Inmates  

86 

Maintenance  and  Operation 

105 

Miscellaneous  service  

21 

Unassigned  . 

87 

Sixty-six  of  the  above  assignments  include  alternate 
half-days  in  school. 

When  the  actual  work  assignments  are  analyzed,  we  find 
that  Jobs  have  been  divided  and  boys  are  assigned  to  jobs  that 
do  not  really  exist.  More  inmates  are  used  in  the  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms  than  are  actually  needed.  Those  assigned  to  the 
machine  shop  are  not  working  except  when  a repair  job. comes  in 
from  the  farm,  and  the  carpenter  shop  gangs  were  idle,  It  my 
be  said  that  one -fourth  to  one -third  of  the  population  wa3  idle 
on  the  day  observation  was  made.  As  the  spring  work  opens  up 
on  the  farm,  this  condition  will  improve  for  the  crop  season. 

The  tradesmen  on  the  payroll  should  be  relieved  of 
guard  duty  and  should  take  over  classes  for  instruction.  In 
this  manner  trade  training  could  be  started  with  the  resources 
at  hand  and  every  one  could  be  employed  purposefully. 

Any  extension  of  the  industrial  program  for  the  Re- 
formatory should  be  based  on  training  values  first  and  should 
not  bo  installed  merely  to  create  work. 

Remuneration 


The  only  inmates  who  receive  any  pay  for  their  work 
are  those  employed  in  the  tag  plant.  The  foremen  receive  20 
cents  a day  - others  are  paid  15  cents  a day. 

One  of  the  major  problems  to  be  considered  as  the 
industries  expand  is  the  amount  of  wage  an  inmate  should  re- 
ceive. It  seems  that  the  state  could  afford  to  pay  a more 
respectable  wage  to  enable  inmates  to  contribute  more  sub- 
stantially to  the  support  of  their  families  at  home.  In 
most  instances,  the  boy  who  is  "serving  time"  is  a means 
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of  support  for  a family  of  his  own  or  for  his  parents.  Certainly  a 
small  wage  of  15  cents  a day  lias  very  little  value  in  creatine  and 
sustaininc  self-respect,  nor  does  it  make  possible  any  considerahlo 
help  at  home.  Of  course,  the  institution  should  require  that  most 
of  the  earning#  he  sent  home . A hoy  should  not  ho  pornitted  to 
spend  all  of  his  wages  for  candy  and  tobacco  in  the  commissary. 

This  is  an  interesting  problem,  which  the  administration  has  not 
touched. 

Classification  and  Case  Work 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  study  individual  cases  at  the 
Reformatory,  and  no  adequate  records  are  kept  on  individual  pris- 
oners although  they  are  required  by  statuto P No  tests  or  examina- 
tions are  being  given;  no  classification  is  being  made  and  even  the 
three  grades  provided  in  tho  statutes  are  neglected  hero.  A boy 
enters,  and  as  soon  a3  his  Wassermann  report  is  negative,  he  enters 
tho  population  and  becomes  one  of  the  group.  No  one  is  making  any 
attempt  at  social  interviews  and  case  work. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  importance  of 
these  factors  in  a program  which  is  designed  "to  return  young  first 
offenders  to  their  homes,  self-supporting  and  self -respecting. ,J  The 
University  of  Nebraska  has  already  demonstrated  its  interest  in  a 
penal  program  by permitting  its  extension  division  to  direct  an 
academic  program  at  the  Penitentiary.  The  Department  of  Psychology 
of  the  School  of  Education  has  volunteered  service  in  testing  and 
classif icat j on,  and  the  Department  of  Social  Work  would  no  doubt 
give  advice  and  assistance  regarding  a case  work  program.  With 
these  resources  at  hand  for  the  asking,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  beginning  of  this  service  at  once. 

Health . 


The  health  program  is  that  ordinarily  found  in  institu- 
tions of  this  kind.  Tho  doctor  directs  it,  but  the  main  objective 
is  to  cure  tho  sick. 

A vitalized  program  of  health  education  should  bo  added 
at  once.  Instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and  healthful  living,  and 
supervision  of  diets  served  in  the  inmate  dining  rooms  would  lo 
valuable.  Such  a program  should  also  include  correction  of  individ- 
ual defects  through  exercise,  posture,  breathing,  and  other  means 
known  to  health  authorities. 

Education 


The  academic  program  is  pathetic.  A school  superintendent 
was  employed  when  the  Reformatory  opened  in  1921.  He  Is  still  em- 
ployed but  he  is  completely  defeated.  He  began  his  work  with  high 
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ideals  of  what  could  he  accomplished,  hut  his  requests  for  sup- 
plies have  been  refused  so  often  that  he  no  longer  has  any  desires 
regarding  the  program.  The  school  department  has  been  ridiculed 
by  the  institution  staff,  and  when  hoys  were  needed  for  special 
work  around  the  institution  they  were  taken  cut  of  school.  The 
administration  is  to  blame  for  this  condition.  These  hoys  are 
trainable,  they  came  here  to  he  trained,  and  the  officers  who 
have  allowed  the  school  to  fall  into  its  present  sad  condition 
are  neglecting  one  of  their  major  responsibilities.  Any  trade 
training  which  may  he  received  hy  an  inmate  under  the  present 
plan  is  merely  incidental  to  his  work.  As  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, classes  in  trade  training  should  he  started  with  trades- 
men now  on  the  payroll  to  supply  this  outstanding  need. 

The  library  has  shared  the  defeat  of  the  school.  No 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  now  hooks. 

The  present  condition  is  probably  duo  to  the  fact  that  no  one 
has  felt  the  importance  of  the  library  as  a factor  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  institution.  The  State  Library  Commission 
did  as  much  as  it  could  for  several  years,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  furnish  any  books  during  the  past  five  years.  The  school  prin- 
cipal estimates  that  there  are  400  volumes  of  fiction  and  1200 
volumes  of  non-fiction,  including  reference  books.  Boys  arc  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  library  to  select  books  which  they  my  keep 
as  long  as  they  desire,  but  they  do  not  come  as  no  effort  is  made 
to  arouse  their  interest  in  reading.  The  library  needs  to  bo  taken 
seriously.  Money  should  be  appropriated  for  its  support  and  di- 
rection should  be  givon  to  a constructive  library  program. 

Religion 

Religious  training  has  not  boon  accepted  as  a vital 
part  of  the  institutional  program.  At  best,  that  which  is  offer- 
ed is  perfunctory  and  incidental.  A Catholic  chaplain  employed 
on  a part-time  basis  conducts  services  each  Sunday  morning  and 
hears  confessions  on  alternate  Saturday  afternoons . The  Super- 
intendent secures  "outside"  speakers  for  the  regular  Sunday 
afternoon  chapel.  Their  talks  may  or  may  not  be  of  a religious 
nature.  The  student  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  for  sev- 
eral years  come  once  a week  to  hold  a Bible  Class. 

The  values  arising  from  an  inspirational  religious 
service  and  from  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact  with  a 
well  qualified  chaplain  cannot  bo  overlooked  in  building  a 
program  which  is  striving  for  the  redemption  of  erring  humil- 
ity. 

Parole 


If  a young  man  wishes  to  be  considered  for  parole, 
he  sends  his  application  to  the  "State  Probation  Officer". 
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If  (planted  a hearing,  ho  13  taken  to  the  Penitentiary  to  appear  be- 
fore  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles , and  if  granted  a parole  ho  is 
released,  with  no  supervision  except  that  afforded  "by  the  nonthly 
report  which  he  nakes  by  mil,  for  a period  of  six  months. 

In  the  report  on  Probation  and  Parole,  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  inadequacy  of  this  system  and  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  Boards  of  Control  and  Pardons  and  Paroles  work  out  a plan 
for  pre -parole  investigation,  placement  and  supervision.  This  can 
well  be  done  under  existing  laws  and  is  necessary  if  the  reformatory 
program  is  to  be  complete. 

Conclusion 

By  way  of  summary  and  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Eeformatory  for  Men  has  not  met  the  expectations  expressed  in  the 
Act  of  1921  by  those  interested  in  its  establishment. 

The  physical  plant  is  one  illustration  of  this  failuro. 

The  always -present  difficulty  of  adapting  to  the  needs  of  this  in- 
stitution a building  erected  for  another  purpose,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate construction  of  new  buildings  on  a penitentiary  pattern  offer 
little  opportunity  for  commendation. 

The  trade  training  program  so  clearly  outlined  in  the  law 
has  never  been  undertaken.  The  one  activity  which  offers  valuable 
industrial  education,  i.e.,  the  recently  installed  tag  plant,  fur- 
nishes employment  to  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  Eeformatory  pop- 
ulation; but  it  provides  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  possibili- 
ties and  benefits  of  an  expanded  industrial  program  which  would  pre- 
pare competent  men  for  skilled  jobs  at  the  time  of  release. 

The  major  activities  - farming  and  gardening  - are  valu- 
able to  the  inmates  from  a physical  and  mental  standpoint.  What 
vocational  emphasis  is  made  for  the  20  per  cent  of  inmates  coming 
from  the  farms  is  not  known.  The  disciplinary  value  and  the  finan~ 
cial  return  to  the  state  are  obvious. 

The  school  program  is  utterly  inadequate,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  two -thirds  of  the  inmates  have  not  completed 
the  Junior  High  School.  An  adequate  program  of  adult  education, 
sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  inmates  and  skillfully 
adapted  to  vocational  tastes  which  may  be  developed  or  directed,  is 
urgently  needed.  A recognition  of  the  place  of  the  library,  for 
both  education  and  leisure -time  needs,  should  lead  to  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  furnish  a minimum  amount  of  current  and  useful 
reading  material.  This  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  large  number  of  the  inmates  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  employed  only  seasonally. 
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The  case  work  and  clinical  classification  services  rec- 
ommended for  the  Penitentiary  could,  if  installed  there,  also  he 
made  availahe  to  the  Reformatory,  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the 
two  institutions  to  each  other. 

Qualifications  for,  and  training  of,  personnel,  looking 
toward  long-time  efficient  service  need  careful  consideration. 

Sentencing  judges  have,  with  few  exceptions,  followed 
the  law  with  regard  to  age  limits,  hut  in  two -thirds  of  the  cases 
they  have  not  obeyed  the  statute  with  regard  to  commitment  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence  law;  and  they  have  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  statute  in  10  per  cent  of  these  commitments  hy  sentencing 
for  definite  terms  of  from  five  to  17  years. 

The  changes  necessary  to  administer  the  institution  un- 
der the  intent  of  the  law  are  not  financially  prohibitive.  The 
latest  figures  available  regarding  the  per  capita  cost  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Reformatory  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  costs  in  institutions  which  actually  have  a reformatory 
program.  Nebraska  is  paying  for  a program  but  is  not  getting  it. 
A thorough  analysis  of  current  costs  will  show  that  a change  of 
emphasis  from  custody  to  reformation  can  bo  made  without  addi- 
tional expense.  However,  the  expense  should  not  bo  the  deter- 
mining factor.  The  failure  to  supply  the  xerogram  which  will 
reconstruct  just  one  individual  may  bo  the  greater  expense. 

Nebraska  has  outgrown  the  experimental  stage  in  the 
development  of  penal  institutions.  The  laws  are  clearly  written 
to  make  possible  constructive  programs  in  each  of  them.  The 
failure  to  build  into  the  Reformatory  the  type  of  training 
program  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1921  makes  the  Reformatory 
a depressing  place.  The  only  mandate  of  the  law  which  is  re- 
ally being  carried  out  is  that  of  confinement.  The  Board  of 
Control  should  lay  aside  every  consideration  excep)t  the  pur- 
pose and  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  and  immediately 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  institution  Nebraska 
wanted  in  1913  and  thought  was  started  in  1921.  At  the 
present  time,  Nebraska  has  no  Reformatory  except;  in  narco. 


C . The  Reformatory  for  Women 


The  Reformatory  for  Women  was  established  at  York  in 
1920  and  originally  served  as  a penal  farm  for  misdemeanants. 
The  women  who  formerly  had  been  cared  for  in  the  penitentiary 
were  transferred  to  the  York  institution  in  1933. 


The  object  of  the  institution  as  described  in  the  law1  is 
to  reforn  those  c omitted  to  it  through  furnishing  a "suitable  home", 
"proper  care"  and  "education  and  training  in  industrial  arts  so  as 
to  enable  inmates  to  fit  themselves  for  useful  lives  and  to  earn 
their  livelihood." 

Any  court  authorized  to  convict  persons  of  either  misde- 
meanors or  felonies  may  commit  any  female  15  years  of  age  or  over. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  lav;  governing  the  Reformatory 
for  Vbu2'  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  juvenile  court 
law3  regarding  the  lower  age  limit  of  eligibility  for  commitment  to 
the  Reformatory  for  Men  there  is  a discrepancy  between  the  juvenile 
court  law  and  the  lav;  governing  the  Reformatory  for  Women.  + The  lav; 
specifies  that  women  committed  must  not  be  insane  or  feeble -minded, 
but  must  be  mentally  and  physically  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
the  discipline  of  the  institution.  It  is  interesting  that  tucked 
away  in  this  statute  is  the  only  statutory  reference  to  a genuine 
indeterminate  sentence , in  the  provision  that  sentences  for  nisde- 
means ors  "shall  not  be  made  for  definite  terms". 

The  laws  of  1920  and  1953  give  the  institution  a triple 
purpose.  It  is  to  servo  as  a reformatory  for  women  convicted  of 
felonies;  to  furnish  a homo  and  guidance  for  misdemeanants;  and  to 
be  a penitentiary  for  the  women  transferred  from  the  state  Peniten- 
tiary. 


A strong  humanitarian  impulse  to  do  something  constructive 
for  women  offenders  secured  the  enactment  of  those  laws , and  the 
Board  of  Control  was  given  a difficult  task  to  perform  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  institution  of  this  typo.  Let  us  see  how  seri- 
ously it  has  accepted  that  challenge. 

Site  and  Buildings 

The  site  of  the  institution  is  well  located  on  hi  pi,  un- 
dulating ground,  about  three  miles  west  of  York.  The  state  owns 
240  acres  of  land.  Approximately  10  acres,  including  the  ground  on 
which  the  buildings  are  located,  have  boon  enclosed  in  a high  wire 
fence.  The  buildings  consist  of  East  Ball  and  West  Hall,  modern  in 
every  respect,  and  of  pleasing  design.  A frame  building  is  between 
then  and  is  used  by  the  farmer  as  a residence.  East  Ball  contains 
the  administration  offices  and  the  living  Quarters  of  the  Sujjcrin- 
tendent  and  Matrons.  The  halls  each  contain  26  private  rooms  for 
inmates.  The  rooms  arc  of  the  outside  type,  each  room  having  a 
window  and  corridor  door  which  is  open  except  for  the  heavy  screen. 
Heating,  ventilation  and  lighting  soon  to  be  satisfactory.  There 
arc  shower  bath  rooms  in  each  hall  but  there  are  no  tubs  which  the 
inmates  can  use. 


1.  C,S.  Ifeb..  1929:  83-1401  to  83-1407  and  C.S.  Hob.  Supp. , 1933: 

83-1403. 

2.  Ibid. , 83-1004. 

3.  Ibid. , 45-208. 

4.  Ibid.,  83-1403. 
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All  of  the  worien  except  those  of  the  Penitentiary  eat 
in  the  general  dining  roon  in  the  basement  of  East  Ball.  A small 
stage  in  this  dining  roon  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  used  as  an  auditorium.  The  food  is  served 
family  style,  the  inmates  being  seated  at  small  tables.  The  food 
seems  to  be  adequate  - the  usual  farm  variety.  Bo  officer  of  the 
institution  is  designated  as  dietitian. 

When  the  women  from  the  Penitent iar y wore  transferred 
to  the  Reformatory  in  1935,  they  were  promised  that  they  would 
bo  completely  segregated  from  the  Reformatory  group.  This  prom- 
ise has  been  kept  as  they  have  their  sleeping  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  West  Hall,  a large  room  adjoining  which  is  used  for  their 
sewing  work,  and  a dining  room  and  kitchen  in  the  basement.  They 
have  their  own  matron,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control 
and  is  paid  a salary  of  $70.00  a month  with  maintenance.  They 
are  jealous  of  their  segregation  as  they  state  that  they  do  not 
want  to  associate  with  the  "health  girls"  who  are  committed  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  treatment  for  venereal  disease. 

Control 

The  control  of  the  institution  is  directly  under  the 
Board  of  Control  as  are  other  institutions  of  the  state,  upon 
which  comment  has  already  been  made. 

Administration  and  Per sonne 1 

The  administration  of  the  institution  is  tho  respon- 
sibility of  the  Superintendent  who  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Control  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  institution  since  the 
beginning.  Her  custodial  duties  are  tho  same  as  those  of  a 
prison  warden  or  tho  keeper  of  a jail.  She  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  determining  a program  of  employment  which  shall  bo 
"for  the  purpose  of  teaching  useful  trades  or  professions  and 
of  improving  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  conditions  of 
tho  inmates."5"  Her  salary  is  $160.00  a month  with  full  main- 
tenance, fixed  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  present  Superintendent  is  a doctor  of  medicine 
of  the  old  school,  austere  in  appearance  and  in  personality, 
chiefly  interested  in  the  custody  of  her  charges,  and  a strict 
disciplinarian.  She  states  that  she  selects  her  matrons  on 
the  basis  of  their  high  Christian  character  and  expects  them 
to  exert  a religious  influence  upon  tho  inmates  through  per- 
sonal contact.  She  treats  venereal  diseases  but  seems  to 
have  very  little  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
with  whose  care  she  is  charged.  She  has  not --as  the  law  re- 
quires --determined  any  employment  having  as  its  chief  objec- 
tive vocational  or  educational  value.  She  is,  however,  a 


5.  Ibid. . 83-1406. 
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very  careful  manager  and  succeeds  in  enforcing  strict  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  institution.  The  institution  was  operated 
during  the  year  of  1935  at  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  $39.83  per 
month. 

No  one  is  designated  as  Assistant  Superintendent  or  Stew- 
ard. There  is  a Chief  Clerk  who  requisitions  supplies  and  keeps  the 
routine  inmate  records.  Custody  and  training  are  in  the  hands  of  10 
women,  ranging  in  ages  from  30  to  40  years.  They  are  paid  salaries 
ranging  from  $35.00  to  $38.00  a month.  There  is  no  standard  upon 
which  matrons  are  selected  except  that  of  the  Superintendent  that 
they  must  he  of  known  Christian  character.  The  general  impression 
they  give  a visitor  is  that  of  forlorn  austerity.  One  woman  is  em- 
ployed as  a seamstress  and  makes  o,n  effort  to  teo.ch  sowing.  One  is 
designated  as  tcachor  of  the  academic  subjects  and  is  making  a piti- 
ful effort  at  teaching  a fow  academic  subjects  for  an  hour  each 
morning  to  a discouraged  group  of  unwilling  students.  Ono  woman  is 
designated  as  a teacher  of  music  and  art,  but  offers  mainly  rote 
singing,  with  very  little  music. 

Since  there  i3  no  standard  for  the  selection  of  Matrons, 
there  is  naturally  no  program  for  improving  them  in  sorvico.  There 
are  occasional  "staff  meetings"  which  are  mere  gatherings  cf  the 
Matrons  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  work  for  the  next  six  weeks. 
Assignments  of  the  inmates  to  duties  in  the  institution  arc  rotated 
on  a six -week  schedule.  No  professional  reading  natter  is  available 
and  no  discussion  groups  .arc  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
problems  of  the  institution  or  acquainting  the  staff  with  modern 
methods  of  attempting  to  meet  the  problems  of  rehabilitation  of  un- 
fortunate women. 

The  tenure  of  office  seems  to  be  secure.  Matrons  remain 
at  the  institution  as  long  a3  they  can  stand  it,  but  the  low  sala- 
ries and  the  long  hours  are  discouraging  in  the  extreme.  In  common 
with  the  other  institutions,  there  is  no  prevision  for  pension  or 
retirement. 

The  farm  is  managed  by  a farmer  and  his  assistant,  both 
non  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  years  of  age,  who  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  tapering  out  their  lives  as  hopefully  as  may  bo  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstahces,  and  making  a fairly  good  job  of  it. 
The  farm  buildings  are  in  good  repair  but  could  be  much  cleaner. 

The  milk  room  was  dirty.  The  cream  separator  had  not  been  washed 
for  several  days.  The  simple  expedient  of  using  the  other  door  to 
the  cow  barn  rather  than  passing  through  tho  milk  ruon  was  suggested. 
The  farmer  said  he  guessed  that  would  be  more  convenient  and  could 
be  done,  but  ho  just  had  not  thought  of  it.  The  Superintendent  i ' 
states  that  she  insists  that  the  farmer  and  his  assistant  to  old  non. 
as  she  cannot  permit  a young  man  round  the  premises , for  what  she 
considers  "obvious  reasons." 
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No  regular  Chaplain  is  employed.  Speakers  are  invited 
to  the  institution  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  are  paid  $4.00  a Sunday. 

Further  information  on  officer  personnel  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 


TABLE  CX 


Officers  of  the  Institution,  Salaries  Paid 
and  Length  of  Service  of  Incumbents 


Office 

Monthly 

Length  of 

Salary 

Service 

Superintendent  

Matron  East  Hall  

Farmer  

Physician  

Matron  of  Penitentiary  

Cook  

Farmerette  

Matron  West  Hall  

Assistant  Farmer  

Relief  person 

Seamstress  

Minister  @ $4.00  per  Sunday 
Bookkeeper  


$ i6o.ee  

15  years 

58.00  

8 years 

45.00  

6 years 

50.00  

10  years 

70.00  

3 years 

38.00  

3 years 

38.00 

2 years 

38.00  

1-i  year 

33.25 

1-|  year 

35.00  

1 year 

35.00  

h year 

16.00  

45.00 

| year 

Medical  Care 


A doctor  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
the  medical  work  of  the  Superintendent.  Serious  cases  are  taken 
to  the  hospital  in  York  where  surgery  is  administered  if  needed. 
However,  practically  all  of  the  medical  attention  is  given  by 
the  Superintendent.  There  has  been  no  trained  nurse  present  at 
the  institution.  One  of  the  inmates  is  a trained  nurse  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  render  assistance  to  the  Superintendent  in  the 
administering  of  treatments,  but  has  not  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  There  is  no  hospital  other  than  the  maternity  ward  on 
the  second  floor  of  East  Hall.  The  Superintendent  maintains  a 
small  room  which  she  calls  her  treatment  room,  on  the  second 
floor  of  this  building. 

There  is  no  established  program  of  health  education 
except  the  admonitions  given  during  treatment  and  the  general 
warning  against  association  with  men. 

Dental  Care 

Dental  service  is  secured  by  taking  the  girls  to  den- 
tists in  York  when  necessary.  The  Superintendent  stated  that 
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her  father  was  an  old-tine  doctor  and  pulled  teeth  and  she  docs  the 
sane.  At  the  tine  that  the  east  cottage  was  visited,  a young  girl 
approached,  calling  attention  to  her  teeth,  which  wore  worn  to  the 
guns,  stating  that  she  had  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  a dentist  and 
wishes  that  she  night  have  her  teeth  extracted  and  a sot  of  now  ones 
nade.  The  Superintendent  was  obviously  nuch  annoyed  at  the  request. 
The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Control  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  free  dental  service  should  innediatcly  be  nade  a part  of 
the  rehabilitation  program  of  all  of  the  penal  institutions.6  In 
this  one  instance  of  the  girl  who  nade  the  request,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  nuch  would  be  accomplished  for  her  if  soncono 
took  a personal  interest  in  her  and  had  her  dental  work  done  as  she 
desires.  Known  success  in  similar  cases  nakes  it  safe  to  hazard 
the  guess  that  it  night  be  a turning  point  in  her  life. 

Program 

The  educational  program  at  York  is  pathetic.  There  arc  no 
trained  teachers  to  furnish  formal  instruction.  No  programs  such  as 
that  contemplated  by  the  law  could  bo  carried  out  with  such  stand- 
ards of  personnel.  Women  adequately  trained  and  with  personalities 
and  interests  which  equip  them  to  carry  on  a program  of  real  value 
to  the  inmates,  cannot  be  secured  on  such  meager  salaries.  The 
Board  of  Control  should  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  enough  funds 
to  make  it  possible  to  secure  as  teachers  women  of  a high  typo, 
normal  school  and  college  graduates.  They  should  be  selected  be- 
cause of  their  particular  interest  in  such  problems  as  the  institu- 
tion is  created  to  face,  thus  making  possible  a complete  revamping 
of  the  York  institution.  The  probabilities  arc  that  a smaller  num- 
ber of  women  trained  for  their  jobs  and  bettor  paid,  could  do  more 
effectively  the  work  of  caring  for  inmates.  The  quality  of  per- 
sonnel has  kept  pace  with  the  salary  schedule --both  are  low. 

Each  girl  should  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  school 
half  of  her  time  and  spending  the  other  half  in  useful,  constructive 
work,  all  efforts  being  directed  to  the  purpose  of  redeeming  what- 
ever there  is  of  value  in  each  individual,  reestablishing  self-con- 
fidence and  self-respect,  and  preparing  her  to  return  to  her  homo 
and  community  with  a hopeful  outlook  upon  life  and  with  a dosiro 
and  a competency  to  live  decently. 

The  absence  of  classification  and  case  work  in  this  insti- 
tution serves  to  reemphasize  what  wo  have  already  said  in  this  con- 
nection regarding  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Reformatory  for  M>n.  In 
none  of  the  institutions  would  social  case  work  prove  of  greater 
value  to  the  individual  concerned  than  at  this  one . Such  werk  should 
be  begun  at  once,  through  the  employment  of  a professionally  trained 
case  worker. 


6.  The  Board  of  Control  later  instructed  the  Superintendent  that 
the  teeth  of  this  girl  should  be  given  the  necessary  care. 
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There  are  no  industries  at  the  institution,  hut  the 
Board  of  Control  was  making  arrangements  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  to  have  some  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  making  night 
shirts  for  other  institutions.  The  material  had  already  "boon 
ordered  and  the  prisoners  were  looking  forward  to  the  new  op- 
portunity of  having  some thing  to  do. 

The  Penitentiary  inmates  have  a separate  garden,  in 
which  they  take  considerable  pride , raising  produce  for  the  in- 
stitution tables  and  canning  the  surplus.  The  Reformatory  girls 
have  gardens  which  are  not  as  well  cared  for,  as  this  group  does 
not  seen  to  have  the  pride  and  the  ambition  that  tho  Penitentiary 
group  maintains.  In  tho  summer  time,  the  girls  help  with  tho 
general  farm  work  as  far  as  they  are  able.  There  is  no  compen- 
sation of  any  sort.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Board  of  Control 
to  make  an  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  each  girl 
to  earn  a snail  sun  of  mono y- -perhaps  10  cents  a day--which  she 
could  have  for  pin  money  and  on  occasion,  send  home. 

The  chief  fern  of  employment  is  in  housekeeping  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  and  in  operating  tho  farm,  and  garden  and 
doing  tho  milking  during  the  summer.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  furnish  voca- 
tional training  of  any  typo.  In  this  respect,  the  institution 
is  failing  to  live  up  to  the  command  of  the  law  which  specifi- 
cally states  that  work  having  vocational  value  shall  bo  provided. 

In  common  with  the  other  penal  institutions,  tjicro  Is 
no  innate  participation  in  control.  There  is  no  specific  prep- 
aration for  parole.  In  fact,  parole  is  in  disrepute  at  York. 

The  superintendent  stated  frankly  that  she  advised  her  girls 
to  stay  at  the  institution  six  months  longc-r  than  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  making  parole.  As  may  bo  oxpcctod,  when 
the  girls  leave,  they  are  given  much  advice  as  to  how  to 
take  care  of  their  health- -health  meaning,  of  course,  pro- 
tection against  venereal  infection. 

Privileges  and  Recreation 

Tho  major  privilege  in  the  institution  seems  to  bo 
the  lobby  privilege,  which  amounts  to  congregating  in  the  up- 
per corridor  of  tho  hall  and  carrying  on  a United  ccnvcrsa- 
t ion --perhaps  singing--but  never  whistling.  Only  one  radio 
was  observed  in  tho  institution  and  this  was  brought  over  by 
the  women  from  the  Penitentiary  when  they  were  transferred. 

It  has  been  placed  in  the  lobby  of  West  Ball  where  all  inmates 
are  permitted  to  gather  if  they  are  good.  There  are  no  notion 
pictures;  occasional  programs  are  put  on  by  tho  Inmates  but 
these  are  entirely  limited  by  the  cramped  quarters.  In  the 
summer  time  the  girls  are  permitted  to  play  ball  in  the  yard 
in  front  of  tho  halls,  pitch  horse  shoes,  and  take  short  walks 


about  the  grounds.  In  inclement  weather,  no  provision  is  rndo  for 
any  sort  of  active  recreation. 

There  is  one  Girl  at  the  institution  who  lias  the  privilege 
of  coning  in  contact  with  the  outside  world.  She  is  known  as  the 
Gate  girl  and  is  entrusted  with  the  keys  to  the  padlock  on  the  front 
Gate.  She  goes  for  the  nail,  can  receive  packages  and  talk  to  those 
who  desire  adnittanco.  Naturally,  there  is  great  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  this  individual  by  her  follow-nates.  She  forms  a means 
of  securing  uncensorod  mail  and  sending  it  out.  Many  of  the  girls 
want  to  smoke  but  are  not  permitted  to  do  so  in  the  institution  so 
they  often  try  to  bribe  the  gate  girl  to  bring  them  cigarettes  and 
ether  prohibited  articles. 

There  are  no  library  facilities  except  a few  old  books  in 
cases  in  the  cottages.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  secure  reading 
material  other  than  a few  old  magazines  sent  out  by  the  Women’s  Club 
of  York. 


One  brief  talk  with  a service  club  somewhere  in  Nebraska 
would  probably  result  in  the  donation  of  sufficient  radios,  musical 
instruments,  and  other  means  of  whole sole?  recreation  to  meet  many 
of  the  needs  of  the  institution.  A system,  of  privileges  should  bo 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  motivating  good  conduct.  These  privi- 
leges would  at  tho  same  time  have  a healthful  and  recreational  value. 
Through  these  little,  seemingly  inconsequential  devices,  tho  insti- 
tution would  accomplish  great  results. 

Discipline 

The  discipline  of  tho  institution  is  strict.  Tho  following 
is  a copy  of  tho  rules  and  regulations  given  by  the  Superintendent. 
They  are  their  own  commentary  on  the  personnel  and  tho  policies  and 
practices  of  tho  institution: 

Institution  Pules 

1- 1  advise  tho  new  girls  not  to  tell  their  life  history. 

2 - Do  not  talk  to  girls  who  are  on  punishment . 

3 - Don’t  hang  wet  clothes  in  your  rooms  or  bathroom. 

4 - Do  not  leave  your  clothes  scattered  about  your  room. 

5- You  aro  forbidden  to  go  in  another  girl’s  room. 

6 - Do  not  enter  tho  sowing  room,  laundry,  kitchen,  iron- 
ing room. 

7- Do  not  lcavo  the  floor  to  which  you  aro  assigned,  with- 
out permission. 

8- You  must  have  permission  of  your  Matron  before  leaving 
the  building. 

9 - No  talking  in  tho  dining  room. 

10 - Walk  in  couples  going  to  and  from  the  dining  room. 

11 - Do  not  start  to  leave  the  building  to  go  to  your  meals 
until  the  Matron  gives  the  word. 
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12 -No  loafing  in  front  of  tho  buildings  during  working 
hours . 

15 -No  loitering  in  halls  or  hathroon.  If  you  arc  not 
working  during  working  hours , stay  in  your  roon. 

14- You  are  not  to  talk  to  visitors  or  workmen  without 
permission. 

15 - Else  when  visitors  enter  the  roon  and  remain  stand- 
ing until  told  to  he  seated. 

16 - There  is  to  he  no  music  or  singing  during  working 
hours.  At  no  time  is  there  to  he  whistling. 

17 - Girls  are  to  use  the  lohhy  from  11:50  A.M.  to  1 
P.M.  and  from  5:50  P.M.  to  8:15  P.M. 

lo-Do  not  lie  or  sit  on  your  hod  during  the  day.  If 
you  are  sick,  report  to  your  Matron. 

19 - Outdoor  girls  living  in  East  Hall  are  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  hack  door  when  wearing  outdoor  garments. 

20 - Bods  must  he  made  and  rooms  in  order  hy  7:^-0  A.M. 

The  rules  place  a penalty  on  happiness.  Evidently  the 
idea  of  the  institution  is  to  emphasize  punishment  in  order  to 
make  the  hours  long.  The  rules  contain  decidedly  too  many  "don’ts". 
Regulations  are  necessary,  of  course,  hut  they  can  he  presented 
from  the  standpoint  of  "do"  rather  than  "don’t".  Persons  can  he 
happy  even  though  they  are  in  prison.  Tho  needs  in  this  direction 
are  obvious . The  customary  punishment  is  tho  loss  of  what  few  privi 
leges  are  to  he  had.  A girl  is  often  locked  up  in  her  room  for  a 
week  or  10  days  as  punishment,  while  she  is  deprived  of  privileges. 
If  she  attempts  to  run  away,  she  is  locked  up  for  six  weeks  or  long- 
er. Bex  offenses  are  punished  in  tho  same  way  as  any  other  offense. 
There  is  no  merit  system.  The  girls  have  the  privilege  of  earning 
tho  same  deduction  for  good  behavior  as  prisoners  at  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 


Inmate  Population 


Persons  admitted  to  the  Institution  are  deprived  of  their 
personal  belongings,  everything  being  sent  home  except  money  which 
is  kept  on  deposit  in  the  front  office.  Newcomers  are  placed  in 
quarantine,  a series  of  cells  being  available  for  this  purpose  in 
tho  basement  of  West  Hall.  Here  they  are  kept  until  the  routine 
Wassermann  tests  are  given  and  reports  arc  received.  If  these  re- 
ports are  positive,  the  girls  are  hold  in  insolation  for  a period 
of  six  weeks  or  until  reports  show  a negative  Wassermann.  The 
treatment  administered  to  infected  girls  is  "G06". 

Girls  admitted  to  population  are  given  three  blue  and 
white  striped  uniforms,  one  white  Sunday  dress,  three  suits  of 
underwear,  one  sweater,  one  cap,  two  suits  of  pyjamas,  a pair 
of  shoes  every  three  months , and  a pair  of  cotton  hose  every 
month.  Here  again  tho  austerity  of  York  may  he  observed.  Cer- 
tainly a wise  administration  would  include  an  attempt  to  salvage 
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a girl’s  self -respect  by  permitting  nor  to  have  sodo  personal  arti- 
cles of  dress  and  ornament  in  addition  to  tlie  prison  uniform. 

On  the  day  that  the  institution  was  visited,  there  wore  51 
inmates,  including  two  babies.  It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  babies 
are  classified  as  inmates  and  are  kept  on  the  count  o.s  though  they 
had  been  committed  to  the  institution. 

Seventy-one  counties  do  not  use  the  Women* 3 Reformatory. 
(For  distribution  of  innate  population  by  counties  of  commitment, 
see  table  at  the  end  of  this  report).  An  interesting  study  could 
very  well  bo  nade  on  the  General  subject  of  the  treatment  of  fenale 
offenders  in  Nebraska.  This  is  succested  not  only  because  of  the 
fact  that  71  counties  fail  to  use  the  institution  but  because  of 
the  comparatively  snail  nunber  of  women  incarcerated.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  obtain  an  answer  to  such  questions  as:  Do  women  con- 

nit  crimes  in  Nebraska?  If  they  comiit  crimes,  are  they  placed  un- 
der arrest  and  tried?  If  tried,  are  they  convicted?  If  convicted, 
are  they  given  probation  or  sent  to  the  county  jail? 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  comparative  youth  of  the 
state  with  its  open  spaces  and  its  tone  of  sensible  living,  fur- 
nishes conditions  under  which  women  succeed  and  do  not  commit  crime. 
This  should  bo  verified. 

The  women  under  care  at  the  Reformatory  were  sentenced  for 
the  following  crimes : 
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TABLE  CXI 

Classification  of  Inmates  "by  Crime 
for  which  Comitted 


Crime  Number  -Committed 


Accessory  after  the  fact 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  rot 1 

Assault  and  cut  with  intent  to  wound 1 

Attempt  to  place  liquor  in  possession  of  prisoner 1 

Auto  theft 1 

Breaking  and  entering  2 

Burglary 1 

Forgery 4 

Forged  postal  money  order 1 

Embezzlement  1 

Grand  Larceny 3 

Insufficient  fund  check  1 

Intoxication 1 

larceny  from  the  person 1 

Murder --second  degree 3 

Murder  2 

Manslaughter  2 

Pandering  1 

Robbery 1 

Shooting  with  intent  to  wound  1 

Vagrancy  and  venereal  disease  17 

Vagrancy  and  profane  language  1 

Violation  of  parole 1 

(Babies  with  mothers) 2 


The  distribution  of  charges  is  normal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  vagrancy  and  venereal  disease  group.  C-irls  having 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea  are  committed  for  vagrancy.  An  interest- 
ing study  could  be  made  on  this  subject,  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  maintaining  a state  institu- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  women  infected  with  venereal  disease. 
It  would  seen  more  economical  in  human  values,  as  well  as  in 
dollars  and  cents  for  local  communities  to  establish  their  own 
clinics,  where  these  diseases  could  be  treated  free  of  charge,  on 
a strictly  confidential  basis,  with  a view  to  stamping  out  the 
disease.  Undoubtedly,  large  numbers  of  women  who  are  infected 
do  not  report  to  proper  authorities  and  do  not  secure  necessary 
treatment  because  of  the  fear  they  have  of  being  committed  to 
York.  The  purpose  of  the  Reformatory  a3  provided  by  statute 
does  not  indicate  that  the  institution  was  intended  to  bo  used 
as  a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease. 
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One  case  which  was  nost  disturbing  was  that  of  a beautiful 
Girl,  16  years  of  ace,  who  had  dressed  herself  and  her  baby,  expect- 
ing to  oeet  a visitor.  Both  the  mother  and  the  baby  appeared  in  the 
best  of  health.  The  Superintendent,  upon  reaching  the  roon  of  this 
girl,  entered  upon  a long  explanation  in  the  presence  of  the  girl, 
introducing  her  as  having  cone  to  the  institution  throe  months  be- 
fore her  baby  was  born,  "rotten  with  syphilis".  The  girl  did  not 
seen  greatly  disturbed  by  the  introduction,  probably  having  heard  it 
a number  of  tines  before.  She  was  asked  if  she  knew  positively  who 
was  the  father  of  her  child.  With  evident  consternation  she  replied, 
"Most  certainly.  ITn  not  that  sort  of  person."  When  questioned  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  had  been  aware  that  she  was  infected  with 
syphilis,  she  replied  that  she  had  had  no  knowledge  of  her  infection 
until  she  went  to  the  doctor  at  the  end  of  her  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy to  consult  him  concerning  the  birth  of  her  child.  His  examine 
tion  at  that  tine  revealed  the  syphilitic  infection.  He  made  his  re 
port,  with  the  result  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Reformatory  and  her 
child  was  born  there.  It  would  certainly  seen  that  facilities  for 
caring  for  this  type  of  case  should  be  provided  at  the  Industrial 
Hone  at  Milford  if  they  are  not  available  in  the  local  communities. 

The  women  committed  because  of  venereal  disease  are  eligi- 
ble for  parole  by  the  physician  when  she  is  convinced  that  they  have 
been  cured  of  disease.  Women  committed  because  of  crime  apply  to 
the  Board  of  Pardons  and  follow  the  same  technique  as  inmates  of  the 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory. 

Considerable  light  is  shed  on  the  composition  of  the  adult 
innate  group  by  the  following  data: 

A distribution  according  to  marital  status  shows 

Single  women  20 

Married  women  1 6 

Separated  women - 4 

Divorced  women 2 

W idows - 7 

A count  of  the  parental  status  of  inmates  indicates 

Parents  divorced  in  7 cases 

Parents  living  together  in  1 6 cases 

Mother  dead 8 cases 

Father  dead  5 cases 

Both  parents  dead  11  cases 

Illegitimate  births 2 cases 

The  educational  states  of  the  group,  according  the  last 
grade  completed,  f ollows ; 
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3rd  grade 1 

4th  grade 2 

5th  grade 3 

7th  grade 4 

8th  grade 15 

9th  grade  10 

10th  grade 3 

11th  grade 3 

12th  grade 7 

2nd  year  of  college  1 


Nineteen  of  the  women  were  free  from  venereal  disease. 
Presence  of  these  diseases  was  distributed  among  the  others  as 
follows : 

Syphilis  21 

Gonorrhea  4 

Gonorrhea  and  syphilis  5 

Summary 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  far  the  local  admin- 
istration is  responsible  for  the  present  conditions  at  the  York 
Reformatory.  The  superintendent  was  selected  as  a physician  and 
a custodian.  She  had  had  no  training  for  institutional  manage- 
ment. She  has  had  no  instruction  or  supervision  other  than  that 
which  she  has  been  able  to  gather  incidentally,  for  the  proper 
humanitarian  aspect  of  her  work.  She  states  that  she  has  always 
welcomed  visitors  and  suggestions  and  has  made  a serious  effort 
to  make  progress.  She  has  attended  meetings  of  the  American 
Prison  Association  and  lias  taken  an  interest  in  the  programs, 
but  she  has  been  so  limited  by  lack  of  funds  that  she  has  felt 
she  was  cut  off  from  the  world.  She  has  rarely  teen  visited 
by  anyone  particularly  interested  in  the  constructive  work  of 
the  institution.  The  Board  of  Control  should  accept  its  share 
of  the  blame  for  any  shortcomings  which  the  institution  may 
show  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  can  only  say  that  York  is 
not  the  type  of  institution  Nebraska  thought  it  was  building. 

No  Board  of  Control  has  ever  caught  the  vision  or  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  institution.  It  is  strictly  custodial,  is 
completely  repressive,  is  not  reformatory,  is  not  clean,  and 
has  no  redemptive  features  beyond  the  treatment  of  venereal 
disease.  Nebraska  built  some  buildings  a few  years  ago,  but 
it  has  yet  to  build  its  institution.  It  would  be  highly  ad- 
visable that  a further  study  of  this  problem  be  made  by  some 
person  thoroughly  experienced  in  correctional  work  for  women. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  seriously  doubt  that  this  institu- 
tion in  its  present  sot-up  in  anyway  justifies  its  existence. 
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C OMVIITME JITS > BY  COUNTIES  TO  THE  PENITENTIARY,  MEN’S  REFORM- 
ATORY, AND  WOMEN’S  REFORMATORY,  POPULATION  AND  RATIO 
OF  COMMITMENTS  TO  POPULATION. 


County 

Popula-  ] 
tion  ' 

1930  ( 

Census  ] 

Ratio^- 

Potal 

Number  of  Commitments  to 
tut ions 

Penal  Insti- 

Commit- 
ments to 
Popula- 
tion 

Total- - 
Three 
Institu- 
tions 

Benito n- 
t iar  y 

Men’s 

Reform 

tory 

Women’s 
- Reforma- 
tory 

Adams 

26,275 

34 

9 

7 

1 

X 

1 

Antelope 

15,206 

66 

10 

9 

1 

0 

Arthur 

1,34k 

149 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Banner 

1,676 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Blaine 

1,584 

63 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Boone 

14,738 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Box  Butte 

11,861 

152 

18 

15 

2 

1 

Boyd 

7,169 

23 

2 

1 

JL 

1 

0 

Brown 

5,772 

156 

9 

L 

5 

0 

Buffalo 

24,536 

123 

30 

24 

R 

1 

Burt 

13 , 062 

84 

11 

9 

2 

0 

Butler 

14,410 

49 

7 

2 

5 

0 

Cass 

17,684 

136 

24 

15 

7 

2 

Cedar 

16,427 

37 

6 

5 

1 

0 

Chase 

5,484 

91 

5 

4 

1 

0 

Cherry 

10,398 

119 

13 

8 

4 

1 

Cheyenne 

10,187 

177 

18 

12 

5 

1 

Clay 

13,571 

22 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Colfax 

11,454 

61 

7 

6 

1 

0 

Cuning 

14,527 

49 

7 

4 

3 

0 

Custer 

26,189 

76 

20 

13 

7 

0 

Dakota 

9,505 

. 1.1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Dawes 

11,495 

87 

10 

5 

5 

0 

Dawson 

17,375 

39 

7 

6 

1 

0 

Deuel 

3,992 

150 

6 

2 

4 

0 

Dixon 

11,586 

104 

12 

10 

2 

0 

Dodge 

29,273 

71 

13 

15 

3 

0 

Douglas 

232,982 

130 

304 

227 

61 

16 

Dundy 

5,610 

125 

7 

6 

1 

0 

Fi lino  re 

12,971 

62 

8 

6 

2 

0 

Franklin 

9,094 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Frontier 

8,114 

74 

6 

R 

> 

1 

0 

Furnas 

12 , i4o 

58 

7 

5 

2 

0 

Gage 

30,242 

46 

14 

10 

4 

0 

Garden 

5,099 

118 

6 

5 

1 

0 

1.  Concerns  only  inmates  present  at  tine  survey  was  nadc.  It  should 
te  recognized  that  a count  of  inmates  on  any  other  given  day 
night  have  shown  considerably  different  results. 

2.  In  .terras  of  100,000  population. 
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County 

Pepula-  Ratio^- 
tion  Total 

1930  Commit - 
Census  monts  to 
Popula- 
tion 

Number  of  Commitments  to  Penal  Insti- 
tutions 

Total-- 

Three 

Institu- 

tions 

Penitc 

tiary 

>n-  Men’s 
Reforma- 
tory 

Women r s 
Reforma- 
tory 

Garfield 

. '3,207 

31 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Gospor 

4,287 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grant 

1>27 

70 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Groeloy 

8,442 

12 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Hall 

27,117 

77 

21 

15 

6 

0 

Hard.  It  on 

12,159 

189 

23 

16 

6 

1 

Harlan 

8,957 

45 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Hayes 

3,603 

ill 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Hitchcock 

7,269 

69 

5 

4 

0 

1 

Holt 

16,509 

127 

21 

15 

5 

1 

Hooker 

1,180 

85 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Howard 

10,020 

20 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Jefferson 

16,409 

55 

9 

6 

3 

0 

Johnson 

9,157 

44 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Kearney 

8,094 

25 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Keith 

6,721 

298 

20 

16 

4 

0 

Keya  Paha 

3,203 

31 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Kimball 

4,675 

107 

5 

2 

3 

0 

Knox 

19,110 

52 

10 

7 

2 

1 

Lancaster 

100,324 

118 

118 

81 

32 

5 

Lincoln 

25,627 

168 

43 

27 

13 

3 

Logan 

2,014 

50 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Loup 

1,818 

44o 

8 

5 

3 

0 

Madison 

26,037 

92 

24 

16 

6 

2 

McPherson 

1,358 

295 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Merrick 

10,619 

57 

6 

5 

1 

0 

Morrili 

9,950 

251 

25 

17 

8 

0 

Nance 

8,718 

34 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Nenaha 

12,356 

146 

18 

10 

8 

0 

Nuckolls 

12,629 

79 

10 

3 

5 

2 

Otoe 

19,901 

65 

13 

12 

1 

0 

Pawnee 

9,423 

42 

4 

5 

1 

0 

Perkins 

5,834 

188 

11 

6 

4 

1 

Phelps 

9,261 

54 

5 

> 

0 

0 

Pierce 

11,080 

81 

9 

8 

1 

0 

Platte 

21,181 

38 

8 

6 

2 

0 

Polk 

10,092 

30 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Ped  Willow 

13,859 

144 

20 

16 

4 

0 

Richardson 

19,826 

146 

29 

21 

7 

1 

Rock 

3,366 

89 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Saline 

16,356 

18 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Sarpy 

10,402 

29 

3 

2 

1 

0< 

2.  In  terns  of  100,000  population 
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County 

Popula-  Ratio  - 
tion  Total 

1930  Commit - 
Census  monts  to 
Popula- 
tion 

Number  of  Commitments  to 
tutions 

Penal  Insti- 

Total -- 
Throe 
Institu- 
tions 

Peniten- 

tiary 

Men^ 

Reform 

tory 

' Women  *s 
- Reforma- 
tory 

Saunders 

20,167 

154 

31 

24 

7 

0 

Scotts  Eluff  28,644 

168 

48 

34 

13 

1 

Seward 

15,938 

88 

l4 

12 

2 

0 

Sheridan 

1C, 793 

176 

19 

17 

2 

0 

Sherman 

9,122 

66 

6 

2 

4 

0 

Sioux 

4,667 

193 

9 

3 

6 

0 

Stanton 

7,809 

51 

4 

1 

3 

0 

Thayer 

13,684 

95 

13 

9 

4 

c 

Thomas 

1,510 

1 99 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Thurston 

1C, 462 

96 

10 

7 

3 

0 

Valley 

9,533 

34 

8 

7 

1 

0 

Washington 

12,095 

50 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Wayne 

10,566 

47 

3 

2 

0 

Webster 

10,210 

69 

7 

6 

1 

r. 

Wheeler 

2,335 

86 

2 

2 

0 

0 

York 

17,239 

110 

19 

12 

4 

3 

TOTAL 

1,377,963 

96 

1324 

9^3 

333 

48 

D . Tho  County  Jails  of  Nebraska 


Eighty-nine  counties  in  Nebraska  regularly  maintain  a coun- 
ty jail."* 1'  Of  the  four  remining  counties,  three  send  prisoners  to 
Jails  of  neighboring  counties,  paying  for  their  care  on  a per  dien 
basis;  the  fourth  uses  tho  town  Jail  when  necessary. 

Administration  and  Control 

Conditions  in  those  institutions  of  course  vary  greatly 
since  89  different  local  authorities  are  responsible  for  their  man- 
agement. The  County  Sheriff  is  in  no3t  cases  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  Jail,  although  in  11  of  tho  counties  this  duty  has  boon  dele- 
gated by  the  Sheriff  to  a subordinate.  A study  of  the  Nebraska  stat- 
utes reveals  the  fact  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  through’ legisla- 
tive enactment  to  procure  docent  conditions  in  county  Jails.  Judges 
of  the  district  courts  are  given  the  responsibility  for  compiling 


2.  In  terns  of  100, 00C  population. 

1.  Holt  County  has  torn  down  its  old  Jail  but  is  in  the  process  of 
building  a new  court  house  in  which  Jail  Quarters  will  be  included 
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from  tine  to  tine  governing  rules  and  regulations  The  subjects 
to  ho  covered  in  these  rules  are  very  clearly  enumerated  in  the 
statutes  as 

(1)  The  cleanliness  of  the  prison  and  prisoners. 

(2)  The  classification  of  prisoners  in  regard  to  sex, 
age,  and  crine,  and  also  persons  insane,  idiots, 
and  lunatics. 

(3)  Beds  and  clothing. 

(4)  Warning,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  the  prison, 

(5)  The  onpioynent  of  medical  and  surgical  aid  when 
necessary. 

(6)  Employment,  temperance , and  instruction  of  the 
prisoners. 

(7)  The  supplying  of  each  prisoner  with  a Bible. 

(8)  The  intercourse  between  prisoners  and  their 
counsel  and  other  persons. 

(9)  The  punishment  of  prisoners  for  violation  of  the 
rulo3  of  the  prison. 

(10)  Such  other  regulations  as  said  judges  my  deeii 
necessary  to  promote  the  welfare  of  said  prison- 
ers; provided  said  rules  shall  not  be  contrary 
to  the  lows  of  the  state. 

The  statute  further  provides3  that  a copy  of  those  rules 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  county  board  who  shall  print  then  and 
furnish  then  to  the  sheriff  for  each  and  every  room,  and  cell  of 
the  jail. 

Apparently  the  rules  are  revised  rather  infrequently 
and  after  they  are  made,  no  one  pays  a groat  deal  of  attention 
to  then.  Seventeen  sheriffs  reported  that  they  knew  of  no  jail 
rules,  except  those  which  they  made  themselves.  Two  reported 
that  the  rules  of  the  district  judge  had  been  lost  or  destroyed 
and  that  they  had  not  felt  it  necessary  to  obtain  others.  One 
deputy  reported  that  he  had  asked  the  district  judge  for  a set 
of  rules  and  had  been  told  to  draw  up  his  own.  He  statod  that 
ho  preferred  to  have  no  rules  and  hence  had  never  made  any. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  rules  as  such  have  no 
particular  value.  However,  it  is  evident  from  the  outline  of 
subjects  given  above  that  the  rules  were  intended  to  act  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  In  those  counties 
in  which  rules  were  in  evidence,  there  was  very  little  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  taken  seriously.  This  is,  of  course, 
to  be  expected,  since  supervision  of  officials  administering 
the  jails  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  County  boards  are  given 
the  responsibility  of  visiting  the  jail  four  times  each  year 


2.  C.S.  Heb. , 1929:  47-101. 
5.  C.S.  Heb. . 1929:  47-102. 
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and  according  to  statute  the  grand  jury  of  each  county  in  the  state 
shall  once  at  each  tern  of  the  district  court,  visit  the  jail;  ex- 
amine its  state  and  condition;  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners; and  report  to  the  court  in  writing  whether  the  rules  of  the 
district  judge  have  been  faithfully  kept  and  observed, ^ Sheriffs’ 
reports  showed  that  visits  from  the  county  boards  are  very  irregular. 
Two  were  reported  to  visit  annually;  15,  seni -annually;  18,  quarter- 
ly; 15,  monthly  or  of tenor;  18,  at  irregular  and  indefinite  periods; 
15,  never;  six  recorded  no  information  on  this  point.  Visits  from 
the  grand  jury  are  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible.  Seventy-eight  Sher- 
iffs reported  that  they  had  never  known  of  the  visit  of  a grand  jury 
or  that  the  institution  had  not  been  visited  for  at  least  a decade. 
One  Sheriff  reported  that  whenever  the  grand  jury  net,  it  visited  and 
condemned  the  jail,  but  no  further  action  was  ever  taken. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  supervision  given  by  these 
two  groups  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  county 
jails  are  properly  administered  is  inadequate --not,  it  seems  likely, 
because  of  willful  neglect,  but  because  of  conditions  inherently 
present  in  such  an  administrative  set-up. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  old  Department  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  Public  Welfare^  was  the  inspection  of  prisons,  jails, 
infirmaries,  public  hospitals,  asylums,  reformatories,  and  indus- 
trial schools.  Complaints  made  in  writing  against  private  institu- 
tions could  also  be  investigated  by  this  group  and  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  could  be  instituted  were  the  officers  of  said  institu- 
tions found  to  be  violating  any  law.  Another  provision  of  this  law 
stated  that  officials  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  public  out- 
door relief  were  to  furnish  at  any  time  any  information  and  statis- 
tics required  by  the  Board  in  whatever  form  requested. 

When  this  department  was  superseded  by  the  Department  of 
Health  in  1935, 6 the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governor  was  given  in  addition  to  its  natural 
duties,  the  above  mentioned  functions  of  the  former  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.4 5 6 7  However,  it  has  never  boon  adequately  equipped  to 
deal  with  these  problems  which  aro  normally  those  of  a state  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  therefore  no  attempts  at  supervision  of 
the  institution  have  been  made. 

Ho  two  of  tile  jails  of  Nebraska  are  alike  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  generalized  statement  which  can  bo  said  to  apply 
equally  to  all.  Twenty-seven  are  situated  in  the  basements  of  county 
court  houses,  21  in  other  locations  in  the  court  house;  46  occupy 
separate  quarters --often  combined  with  the  living  quarters  of  the 
Sheriff.  Fifty-seven  have  steam  heat  of  one  sort  or  another,  while 


4 . C.S.  Neb . , 1929 : 47 - 109 . 

5.  C.S.  Neb.,  1929:  71-2701. 

6.  9-S.  Supp.  1933:  61-107. 

7.  -Ibid,. , 81-5714-5. 
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51  a ro  heated  by  gas  or  coal  stoves  with  varying  decrees  of  ade- 
quacy. Toilet  and  bathing  'facilities  in  many  arc  entirely  in- 
adequate. The  furnishings  in  nest  are  dilapidated  and  meager . 
Inmates’  quarters  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  dark  and  dingy  and 
depressing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Sheriff  in  many  cases 
is  doing  all  that  he  possibly  can  with  the  facilities  which  ho 
has  at  hand.  Prisoners  almost  uniformly  do  their  own  laundry, 
with  very  limited  equipment.  It  is  usually  done  in  a shower  or 
hath  tub.  On  the  occasions  when  bedding  is  washed,  it  is  usually 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  In  many  counties,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  bedding,  this  expense  should  not  be 
great. 

Conditions  Prevalent  in  County  Jails 

The  following  brief  descriptions  perhaps  give  some  idea 
of  conditions  in  certain  of  the  jails : 

County  A perhaps  has  one  of  the  worst  jails  in 

the  state.  The  Sheriff  stated  that  the  visit  of  the  Field  Super- 
visor was  the  first  "inspection"  of  the.  jail  made  in  eleven  years. 

It  is  a small  frame  building,  located  directly  behind  the  outdoor 
toilet  of  the  court  house.  The  building  is  abcuttwenty  feet  square, 
with  one  entrance  and  two  windows  which  are  hardly  more  than  peep- 
holes. The  interior  is  so  dark  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  arti- 
ficial light  continually.  Three  compartments  make  up  the  ono  large 
room.  Two  are  partitioned  off  by  wooden  slats  and  resemble  chicken 
coops.  A third  is  boarded  up  solidly  and  has  in  the  past  been  used 
for  solitary  confinement.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  being  used 
for  the  storage  of  confiscated  articles.  The  cots  in  the  other 
two  compartments  leave  barely  enough  space  for  standing  room. 

There  were  no  prisoners  at  the  tine  of  tho  visit  and  the  dark 
soiled  blankets  had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  departure  of 
the  last  occupant.  There  is  no  plumbing  of  any  sort  in  the 
building.  The  jail  is  inadequately  heated  by  a small  stove,  but 
tho  Sheriff  stated  that  in  extremely  cold  wcathor  he  often  takes 
the  prisoners  home  with  him. 

County  B keeps  one  of  the  filthiest  jails  visited. 

All  of  the  local  officials  contacted  apologized  for  the  condition 
of  the  jail  and  criticized  the  Sheriff  because  of  his  indifference. 
Rather  than  prepare  tho  prisoners ’ food,  ho  has  installed  a small 
oil  stove  and  open  cupboards  in  the  coll  block.  Hero  the  prison- 
ers prepare  their  own  food.  Everything  was  in  great  disorder. 

Food  stuffs  were  littered  over  the  floor.  Tho  place  is  never 
cleaned  except  when  county  officials  threaten  the  Sheriff.  The 
bedding  is  never  cleaned  and  is  left  just  as  it  was  when  the  last 
occupant  departed.  Because  of  the  Sheriff’s  carelessness,  tho 
steam  heat  furnished  by  the  central  heating  system  at  the  court 
house  has  beon  cut  off  and  a small  coal  stove  has  boon  installed. 

A galvanized  tub  affords  the  only  bathing  facility. 
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County  C has  two  very  uncomfortable  cells  and  is 

dark  and  poorly  lighted.  The  "bedding  consists  of  "blankets  which  are, 
laid  over  the  cot  springs.  Ventilation  is  impossible.  Odors  of 
perspiration , dead  "bed  'bugs,  and  night  "buckets  arc  hopelessly  in- 
tedded  in  the  wooden  walls.  When  questioned  regarding  punishments 
used  in  this  jail,  the  Sheriff  replied,  "This  jail  is  not  fit  for  a 
human  being  to  be  in  - that’s  punishment  enough."  He  is  greatly 
concerned  over  the  undesirable  conditions  prevalent  here  and  if  a 
prisoner  is  to  be  hold  for  any  length  of  time,  attempts  to  have  him. 
transferred  to  the  jail  of  another  county. 

County  D jail  is  none  too  clean  but  its  worst  fea- 

ture is  the  poor  lighting  equipment.  Steel  piles  have  been  placed 
in  a cement  foundation  just  outside  of  the  windows.  Those  have  boon 
latticed  by  other  steel  bars  riveted  to  the  upright  structure.  Ho 
light  can  reach  the  jail.  The  Sheriff  was  very  bitter  over  the  fact 
that  "some  prisoners  leave  the  jail  almost  blind  from  living  in  the 
dark  and  using  only  artificial  light  day  after  day". 

County  E has  a jail  which  is  adequate  and  well  kept, 

well  managed  and  well  equipped.  The  casement  windows  arc  barred, 
but  in  such  a way  that  light  is  not  excluded.  The  'windows  arc  largo 
and  extend  across  all  four  sides  of  the  building  on  both  floors. 

They  are  covered  by  a fine  mesh  screen  as  a protection  against  flies. 
The  building  is  fireproof. 

County  F has  what  night  bo  described  as  a typical 

Nebraska  county  jail.  It  is  located  In  the  basement  of  a court 
house,  erected  forty  years  ago,  and  consists  of  one  largo  room, 
containing  a coll  block  of  three  colls,  oach  with  two  bunks.  The 
bunks  are  made  up  with  mattresses  and  blankets . There  is  a toilet 
bowl  in  ono  corner  of  the  room  and  a shower  bath  in  another  and  a 
lavatory  in  another.  ?4on  are  not  locked  in  their  colls,  but  aro  al- 
lowed the  freedom,  of  the  room,  which  is  furnished  with  a table  or 
two  and  a few  chairs.  The  walls  aro  well  covered  with  writing,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  former  inmates,  their  views  on  the  world  in  general 
and  in  particular  their  opinion  concerning  the  jail  and  the  county 
officials.  The  prisoners  are  bored  but  not  sullen  and  soon  to  bo 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Sheriff.  The  prisoners  are  apparently 
treated  rather  leniently  and  arc  fairly  well  fed.  The  Sheriff  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  jail  as  clean  as  possible,  but  duo  to  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  building,  inadequate  equipment,  the  dinginoss  which 
is  the  result  of  years  of  use,  and  the  basement  location,  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  one  of  hopelessness.  There  is  no  employment  for  pris- 
oners and  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a person’s  morale  or  be- 
havior could  be  in  any  way  improved  by  incarceration  in  such  an  en- 
vironment. It  seems  rather  certain  that  dotorioration  would  bo  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  a sojourn. 

County  G jail  is  located  in  a dark  damp  court  house 

basement.  One  reaches  it  by  descending  a flight  of  ancient  uneven 
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stone  steps  xvhich  lead  to  a furnace  roori  occupied  By  all  sorts  of 
confiscated  goods.  (On  the  day  of  the  visit,  chickens  were  includ- 
ed in  the  outlay).  The  furnace  room  opens  into  a long,  narrow, 
windowless  passage  known  as  the  ’’wash  room."  which  contains  a shower 
hath.  Beyond  this  is  the  jail  proper.  Heavily  Barred  emll  win- 
dows adn.it  little  light.  Everything  is  dirty,  disorderly,  nusty, 
and  infested  with  verriin.  The  Sheriff  receives  an  allowance  of 
seventy-five  cento  per  day  for  the  food  for  each  prisoner,  "but 
the  food  is  very  poor  and  inadequate.  One  prisoner  reported  that 
no  neat  had  Been  served  for  three  weeks  and  this  statement  was  not 
disputed  By  the  deputy.  The  menu  on  the  date  of  the  visit  was  as 
follows : 

Breakfast --Coffee,  corn  flakes  and  nilk 

Dinner Boiled  potatoes.  Bread  and  Butter  and 

coffee 

Supper Prunes  and  dried  corn. 

The  Fee  System 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  menus  for  each  day  re- 
semble the  above,  the  Sheriff  mentioned  is  realizing  a neat  prof- 
it fron  the  per  dien  food  allowance.  In  addition  to  this,  he  re- 
ceives his  regular  yearly  salary  and  his  jailer’s  fee  of  $1.50 
per  day  whenever  there  are  prisoners  in  the  jail.  The  fee  sys- 
tem of  caring  for  prisoners  has  long  Been  considered  a vicious 
one  as  everything  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  food  may  Be  con- 
verted into  profit  for  the  person  administering  the  jail. 

The  other  side  of  this  picture  is  presented  in  the  case 
of  a Sheriff  who  has  not  Been  paid  this  -food  allowance  for  the 
care  of  prisoners  since  October,  1935,  and  expects  no  reimburse- 
ment Before  September,  1936.  Expenses  for  food  are  Being  paid 
from  his  own  pocket  and  the  menu  on  the  day  that  the  jail  was 
visited  would  seen  to  indicate  that  prisoners  are  Being  excep- 
tionally well  fed.  A survey  of  recent  statutory  enactments  re- 
veals the  fact  that  this  fee  system  has  Been  much  under  consid- 
eration of  la. to  and  that  pressure  upon  the  legislature  has  evi- 
dently led  to  frequent  changes  in  opinion  on  the  part  of  that 
Body.  In  the  192Q  statutes*  one  my  read  that  the  jailor  is  to 
receive  seventy  cents  per  day  for  the  Board  of  each  prisoner. 

The  Supplement  cf  1933  changes  this  law  to  provide*5  that  in 
jails  in  which  thore  is  an  average  of  loss  than  10  prisoners 
per  day,  sixty-five  cents  shall  Bo  allowed  the  sheriff  fer 
Board;  in  jails  having  fron  10  to  20  prisoners,  sixty  cents, 
in  those  having  from.  20  to  50  prisoners,  50  cents,  and  in 
those  averaging  over  50  prisoners,  forty  cents.  The  next 
session  of  the  legislature  (1935)  Brought  another  change /p  and 


8.  C.S.  Neb..  1929:  47-111. 

9.  C.S.  Supp.  Neb. , 1933:  47-111. 

10.  Laws,  Haim,  1935  - p.  267. 
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sheriffs  are  now  allowed  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  hoard  inn; 
all  prisoners,  other  than  state  prisoners’ll  in  jails  which  have  an 
average  of  less  than  50  prisoners  per  day.  Forty-five  cents  per 
day  is  allowed  in  counties  where  the  daily  jail  population  averages 
nore  than  50  prisoners  per  day.  Douglas  County  is  the  only  county 
in  the  state  which  would  he  affected  hy  the  latter  ruling. 

Innate  Population 


Thirty-five  of  the  county  jails  held  no  prisoners  at  the 
tine  the  Field  Supervisors  visited.  The  population  of  the  remin- 
der as  of  that  date  shows 

Under  sentence  28c  non,  15  women, 

Held  for  trial 67  non,  no  women, 

Held  as  witnesses  1 nan,  no  women, 

Held  for  other  institutions • 10  men,  5 women, 

Held  for  other  reasons  3 men, no  women, 

A total  of 3ol  men, 1 6 women. 

Of  the  males  under  sentence,  exactly  one -half  were  hold 
in  the  Douglas  County  jail,  which  houses  not  only  Douglas  County 
prisoners  hut  also  prisoners  from  out -state  who  are  in  need  of  maxi- 
mum security  confinement.  Of  the  67  males  held  for  trial,  20  wore 
Federal  prisoners  held  in  the  Douglas  County  jail.  They  wore 
Drought  in  in  February,  1936,  and  the  Sheriff  reported  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  will  not  come  up  for  trial  until  early  win- 
ter. A person  is,  under  the  law  of  this  land,  supposedly  consider- 
ed innocent  until  proved  guilty,  yet  these  20  prisoners  will  have  a 
period  of  nearly  a year  of  imprisonment  behind  then  before  their 
case  is  even  heard.  Of  the  10  males  hold  for  other  institutions, 
three  were  insane,  one  was  a dipsomaniac,  four  were  juveniles  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  were  held  pending  placement  in  the  Boys* 
Industrial  School,  one  was  being  held  pending  placement  in  the  State 
Penitentiary,  and  the  destination  of  one  is  unknown.  Of  those  be- 
ing held  under  reasons  listed  as  ’’other",  one  was  a vagrant  hold  for 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  one  had  had  his  trial  and  was  being  held 
pending  sentence,  while  the  third  was  a feeble-minded  boy  who  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  sheriff  by  his  foster-mother  who  no  longer 
wanted  him  in  the  home.  The  Sheriff  feels  that  he  is  harmless  and 
hopes  to  place  him  on  a farm  before  a petition  is  filed  to  send  him 
to  the  State  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 


Of  the  three  women  held  for  other  institutions,  one  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  Reformatory  at  York.  Two  were  insane  and 
awaiting  admission  to  a state  hospital. 


11.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day  is  allowed  for  state  prisoners  in 
counties  having  a daily  average  of  less  than  100  prisoners; 
fifty  cents  a day  in  counties  having  an  average  of  over  100 
( Laws , Ueb . , 1935-  p.  268  and  C.S.  Supp.  Hob.,  1933:  33-120-a). 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  wore  in  jail  at 
the  tine  the  study  was  made  four  offenders  under  16  years  of  age. 
All  of  these  were  over  fourteen  years  of  ace.  The  law  provid.es 
that  no  child  under  l4  years  of  acc  shall  ho  c omitted  to  any 
jail  and  no  child  under  1 6 shall  ho  confined  in  the  sane  build- 
ing, yard,  or  enclosure  with  adult  convicts.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  check  on  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  kept  in  the 
county  jails  durinc  1935.  Only  54  counties  reported  and  these 
listed  7 5 juveniles  under  1 6 years  of  ace.  Of  this  number,  12 
wore  listed  as  boinc  less  than  14  years  of  ago.  Of  course, 
these  fi euros  probably  do  not  represent  adequately  the  facts 
in  the  case.  The  Sheriff’s  home  is  often  given  as  the  place  of 
detention  for  juvenile  offenders,  hut  since  this  is  often  in  the 
jail,  no  great  degree  of  segregation  is  always  possible.  One 
sheriff  reported  that  he  left  the  cell  door  unlocked  so  that 
he  could  not  ho  charged  with  confining  a juvenile  in  the  jail. 
Another  stated  that  he  felt  it  quite  possible  that  a 13  year 
old  hoy  had  been  initiated  into  homosexual  practices  recently 
while  he  was  held  two  weeks  in  the  jail  prior  to  boinc  sent  to 
the  Industrial  School.  Only  two  counties  in  the  state  have 
juvenile  detention  homes  and  the  problem  of  detaining  the  young 
delinquents  is  a very  real  one.  It  is  discussed  in  greater  de- 
tail in  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  dependency  and 
delinquency. 

The  problem  of  the  insane  hold  in  county  jails  be- 
cause of  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  state  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill  is  also  one  which  needs  consideration.  As  has 
boon  stated,  three  insane  lien  and  two  Insane  women  were  found 
in  the  jails  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  cases  of  the  two 
women  were  particularly  deplorable.  Both  were  in  the  same 
jail  which  was  dark,  small,  uncomfortable,  and  none  too  clean. 

One  woman  had  been  held  five  months  in  jail,  the  other,  six. 

One  was  very  depressed  but  quiet,  although  she  occasionally 
wept  bitterly  for  days  at  a time.  The  other  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed, paced  her  coll  constantly,  and  tried  to  climb  the  bars. 

By  law  ^ the  sheriff  may  be  made  responsible  for  car- 
ing for  insane  persons  In  the  jail  if  for  any  reason  immediate 
admission  to  the  state  hospital  is  impossible,  and  if  no  more 
suitable  type  of  care  is  available.  The  Sheriffs  who  on  the 
whole  were  one  of  the  most  socially  minded  groups  interviewed 
wore  much  distressed  over  the  problems  arising  from  this  fact 
and  many  expressed  a hope  that  the  knowledge  of  the  need  in 
this  field  as  presented  by  the  Survey  would  lead  to  action  on 
the  jjart  of  interested  citizens. 

A supplementary  questionnaire  sent  out  subsequent  to 
the  visit  of  the  Field  Supervisors,  received  an  answer  from  54 


12.  C.  S.  Neb..  1929:  45-212. 

13.  C,  S.  Bebr. . 1929:  85-719. 


sheriffs  and  contained  the  information  that  l4o  insane  persons  during 
1935  were  kept  in  the  b4  jails  reported  on.  This  is  indeed  a sad 
commentary  on  the  adenuac;"  of  the  state  care  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Twenty -two  feeble-minded  persons  were  also  cared  for  in  these  jails, 
due  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  institution  at  Beatrice. 

Medical  Care 

Medical  care  in  the  jails  is  very  inadequate.  In  only  one 
county  is  a routine  medical  examination  given  on  entry  and  in  only 
one  county  does  the  physician  call  regularly  at  the  jail.  Sheriffs 
state  that  physicians  are  called  only  as  needed  - in  some  cases  the 
county  physician  serves,  in  others  private  physicians  may  be  called 
and  paid  on  a fee  basis.  However,  very  little  medical  care  of  any 
kind  is  given.  Venereal  disease  treatment  is  almost  entirely  neglect- 
ed. Unless  treatment  is  requested  by  the  prisoner,  the  need  for  it 
is  largely  ignored.  Hospital  facilities  within  the  jails  are  entire- 
ly lacking.  Patients  who  are  considered  to  be  critically  ill  are 
usually  placed  in  a hospital  outside  the  jail. 

Employment 

The  sentences  of  prisoners  found  in  the  jails  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  ranged  from  10  days  to  one  yco„r.  Under  the  usual  jail 
program,  this;  period  is  spent  in  almost  complete  idleness.  Duties 
within  the  jail  afford  partial  employment  for  a limited  number  and 
occasionally  trusted  prisoners  are  allowed  to  work  around  tho  court 
house  or  on  the  court  house  lawn.  However,  in  general  it  may  bo 
said  that  prisoners  serving  sentences  in  county  jails  arc  almost  en- 
tirely idle  while  they  are  being  supported  at  the  expense  of  tho 
taxpayers.  The  jails  offer  no  constructive  educational  facilities 
and  unless  tho  Sheriff  is  interested  enough  in  tho  welfare  of  his 
prisoners  to  make  a personal  effort  to  supply  reading  material,  pris- 
oners do  not  have  even  this  opportunity  for  self -improvement . 

Discipline 


According  to  the  statements  of  the  persons  in  charge  of 
the  jails,  the  problem  of  discipline  is  not  considered  a serious  one. 
A bread  and  water  diet  for  a few  days,  solitary  confinement , and 
locking  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  instead  of  allowing  him  the  custom- 
ary freedom,  of  the  corridor  wore  the  only  punishments  mentioned. 

Most  of  the  Sheriffs  stated  that  they  had  never  had  to  use  punish- 
ments of  any  kind  and  did  not  know  what  type  they  might  use  should 
the  need  arise.  A brief  visit  to  a jail,  of  course,  gives  no  accu-1 
rate  idea  of  tho  severity  or  frequency  of  such  punishments,  but  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Field  Supervisors  that  a feeling  of  friendli- 
ness and  understanding  between  Sheriffs  and  prisoners  was  quite  gen- 
eral. Many  Sheriffs  are  honestly  concerned  about  the  undesirable 
conditions  prevailing  the  jails  over  which  they  have  charge.  In  the 
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rural  counties  of  which  Nebraska  is  primarily  composed,  the  sher- 
iff and  his  prisoner  frequently  have  an  acquaintanceship  of  long 
standing.  In  several  instances,  prisoners  were  ’’out”  at  the  time 
the  Jail  was  visited.  One  prisoner  was  allowed  to  go  hone  nights, 
another  node  regular  trips  to  the  post  office;  others  wore  allowed 
to  go  on  trips  with  the  Sheriff,  etc.  • 

Kangaroo  Courts  were  definitely  known  to  he  used  in  thir- 
teen counties  in  the  State.  Many  other  Sheriffs  stated  that  they 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Kangaroo  Court  system  was  used  and 
wore  not  particularly  interested  in  the  natter  so  long  as  they  were 
not  disturbed  by  any  noise  or  commotion  arising  from  its  adminis- 
tration. The  Kangaroo  Court  is  a nock  trial  in  which  one  of  the 
prisoners  is  the  judge  and  usually  the  jury.  The  ’’court”  usually 
has  as  its  most  outstanding  victims  prisoners  newly  admitted  to 
the  jail.  They  are  tried  and  a sentence  is  imposed.  The  fine  in 
Nebraska  jails  seems  to  range  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  and 
a half.  This  money  is  supposedly  spent  for  fruit,  candy,  stamps, 
and  other  extras  for  the  prisoners.  However,  in  only  one  county 
was  any  mention  made  of  any  accounting  system  in  connection  with 
this  plan.  It  has  all  of  the  possiblitios  of  a real  racket  for 
the  person  acting  in  the  capacity  of  judge.  The  newcomer  may 
also  be  given  tasks  to  perform,  such  as  emptying  night  buckets, 
scrubbing  the  jail,  waiting  on  the  other  prisoners,  etc.  In  one 
jail,  the  sentence  consisted  of  a certain  number  of  blows  with  a 
large  frying  pan.  In  this  particular  court,  any  kind  of  misde- 
meanor from  spitting  on  the  floor  to  violent  fighting  is  tried. 

The  Sheriff  always  upholds  the  decision  of  the  ’’judge”.  The 
Kangaroo  Court  system  easily  degenerates  into  a system  of  most 
unde.sirable  practices. 

Conclusion 

Although  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Nebraska  jails 
are  perhaps  not  as  degrading  as  those  prevailing  in  certain 
other  more  thickly  populated  states,  there  is  nothing  about  a 
jail  sentence  which  would  in  any  way  tend  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards or  morale  of  the  prisoner.  Prisoners  live  in  idleness  with 
ample  opportunity  for  further  schooling  in  immorality  and  crime 
duo  to  the  fact  that  no  constructive  use  for  their  time  is  pro- 
vided and  they  have  ample  opportunity  to  learn  from  each  other. 

The  number  of  persons  for  whom  a jail  sentence  is  not  a new  ex- 
perience shows  quite  definitely  that  simply  having  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  being  in  jail  once  does  not  deter  one  from  commit- 
ting again  an  offense  which  will  bring  the  same  results. 

Detention  in  an  unpleasant  environment  does  very  little 
for  the  prisoner  in  the  way  of  treating  the  real  causes  of  social 
maladjustment,  and  it  is  an  expensive  proposition  for  the  taxpayer. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a system  of  state  penal  farms  which  would 


offer  opportunities  for  productive  later,  training,  and  life  in  the 
open  air  would  be  an  economical  solution  to  the  county  jail  problem, 
both  in  human  and  in  dollars  and  ceftts  values.  Persons  informed  on 
the  matter  have  also  stated  that,  certain  of  the  camps  which  were 
used  during  the  recent  transient  program  could,  with  little  cost  to 
tho  state-,  be  made  available  for  such  a purpose.  The  maintenance  of 
a county  jail  may  well  be  called  an  expensive  proposition.  Omitting 
the  jail  population  of  Douglas  County,  it  is  found  that  the  other  88 
counties  at  present  maintaining  jails  had  an  average  of  slightly 
more  than  two  prisoners  apiece  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  stat- 
utes '^already  provide  for  tho  uso  of  county  work  houses  which  shall 
provide  employment  for  prisoners  and  also  for  tho  use  of  ono  work 
house  by  more  than  one  county,'4 5  through  tho  uso  of  a contract  sys- 
tem. The  counties  have  not  made  use  of  this  provision. 

A well  known  authority' ^ has  said,  "The  only  way  to  solve 
the  county  jail  problem  is  to  abolish  tho  county  jails.  It  Is  folly 
to  hope  that  any  attempt  to  reform  tho  county  jails  - - - can  bo 
oven  measurably  successful.  One  attempt  after  another  has  failed  in 
the  past,  and  similar  attempts  will  fail  in  tho  future." 

A survey  of  tho  county  jails  of  Nebraska  confirms  tho 
above  statement. 


E.  Parole  and  Probation 


In  the  limited  time  available  for  the  survey  of  ponal  in- 
stitutions, it  was  impossible  to  make  a satisfactory  study  of  the 
parole  and  probation  systems  of  Nebraska.  This  discussion  must, 
therefore,  be  limited  to  a statement  of  the  laws  governing  the  two 
procedures  and  to  some  general  principles  which  should  control  in 
the  administration  of  these  statutes. 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  necessary  to  define  certain  terms 
because  of  tho  almost  universal  misunderstanding  of  thorn  on  tho  part 
of  the  public.  Convicts  may  be  released  from  prison  in  a variety  of 
ways:  unconditionally  or  conditionally;  permanently  or  temporarily. 

Unconditional  and  permanent  release  occurs  through  expiration  of 
sentence  or  through  pardon,  when  the  stato  relinquishes  all  relation- 
ship to  persons  as  convicts.:.  While  still  in  custody,  the  status  of 
the  convict  my  be  affected  by  commutation,  or  a reduction  in  tho 
length  of  his  sentence;  by  reprieve,  or  a staying  of  sentence  as  in 
the  case  of  capital  punishment;  or  by  furlough,  which  is  a fow  days 
release  from  prison  for  a specific  purpose,  as  attending  a funoral. 


4.  C.S.  Neb.  . 1929:  264-01. 

15.  Ibid.  t 26417. 

16 . Abbott , Edith  - Tho  Ono  Hundred  and  One  (County)  Jails  of 
Illinois  and  Why  They  Ought  to  bo  Abolished . 
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Another  procedure  is  parole,  which  is  the  conditional  release  of 
the  prisoner  under  supervision  of  parole  authorities,  to  complete 
his  sentence  outside  prison  walls,  if  he  is  able  to  keep  the  terms 
of  his  parole;  if  not,  he  is  taken  "back  tt>  the  institution,  with- 
out further:.-  court  procedure,  to  complete  his  sentence.  * 

Closely  related  to  parole  in  principle  and  method  is 
probation,  often  called  "bench  parole"  in  the  criminal  court, 
though  never  misnamed  in  the  juvenile  court.  Probation,  how- 
ever, is  applied  before  the  convicted  person  begins  to  servo 
his  sentence,  sometimes  under  a suspended  sentence  and  some- 
times before  sentence  is  pronounced.  In  probation  as  in  parole, 
the  person  continues  under  supervision  of  the  authorities  and 
can  be  called  in  at  any  time  they  see  fit,  to  pay  the  full  pen- 
alty of  the  law  for  the  particular  crime  he  has  committed.  Pat- 
role  and  probation  are  predicated  upon  the  theory  that  the  serv- 
ing of  a sentence  does  not  necessarily  make  good  men  out  of  con- 
victs. If  that  can  be  accomplished  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state  in  some  way  other  than  by  incarceration,  justice  will  have 
been  served  and  the  end  will  justify  the  means. 

Parole  began  in  Nebraska  in  1893  with  the  passage  of 
a law  granting  the  governor  paver  to  parole  prisoners  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  from  the  penitentiary.1  In  1911,  the  State  Pris- 
on Board  was  established  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  B^ard 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  became  the  first  state  parole  offi- 
cer. This  type  of  administration  continued  until  1919  when  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  absorbed  the  work  into  a Bureau  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles.  This  was  changed  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  proposed  the  prresent  Board  of  Pardons,  composed 
of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. The  action  of  the  Convention  was  hasty  and  ill-advised. 
There  had  been  some  serious  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of 
turning  the  problem  of  pardons  and  paroles  over  to- the  super- 
vision of  a department  secretary  whose  appointment,  being  a 
political  one,  must  of  necessity  be  temporary.  In  other  quar- 
ters, there  was  opposition  to  the  whole  system  of  parole  and 
continuous  attacks  upon  it  and  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

But  the  thing  which  probably  bulked  largest  in  the  action  of 
the  Convention  was  an  incident  of  the  moment.  A notorious 
convict  had  been  released  on  furlough  by  a Senator  acting  in 
the  absence  of  the  governor,  and  a tremendous  wave  of  popular 
criticism  arose.  The  result  of  the  Convention’s  thinking  on 
the  question  is  the  present  set-up.  One  wonders  if  the  rea- 
son for  omitting  the  chief  function  "parole"  from  the  title 
of  the  Board  is  explained  by  the  hope  that  parole  night  soon 
be  abolished  and  leave  "pardon"  as  its  sole  function. 


1.  Laws , Neb . . 1893:  pp.  367-7*  For  a discussion  of  the 

Nebraska  system,  cf.  Epp,  Heinrich  Dietrich.  The  Parole 
System  in  Nebraska.  Master’s  Thesis,  1928,  Mss. 
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The  Legislature  of  1921  established  procedure  for  the 
Board  under  a law  known  as  the  "Pardons  and  Paroles  Act",  which  is 
the  present  statute.-5  The  statutory  provision  for  parole  is  nuch 
superior  to  the  constitutional  one.  Procedure  for  filing  applica- 
tion and  for  hearing  is  outlined.  The  indeterminate  sentence  law  is 
made  a part  of  the  "Pardons  and  Paroles  Act"  and  outlines  the  basis 
upon  which  parole  should  be  granted.  The  Board  is  forbidden  to  re- 
view the  case  or  pass  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  court;  the 
one  proper  question  they  may  decide  is  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
gives  promise  of  keeping  the  terms  of  his  parole  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  sentence  which  he  is  serving  outside  the  prison.  G-cncral 
conditions  of  parole  are  that  the  minimum  sentence  must  have  been 
served  and  that  arrangements  must  have  been  made  for  reemployment 
and  proper  hone  surroundings.  The  Board  is  empowered  to  appoint 
"probation"  officers  to  assist  them  in  carrying  cut  their  duties. 
These  officers  have  the  power  of  interviewing  the  applicants  and 
their  witnesses,  communicating  with  the  prisoners  while  on  parole, 
and  returning  then  in  case  of  violation  of  their  parole. 

What  is  actually  happening  now  in  parole  administration  is 
not  what  the  law  contemplates.  The  state  "probation"  officer  (there 
is  but  one)  receives  applications  for  parole,  interviews  the  appli- 
cants and  determines  whether  the  minimum  sentence  has  been  served 
and  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a hearing.  If  he  approves  the  ap- 
plication: ho  lists  the  case  for  a hearing  and  prepares  a brief  of 
the  case  including  the  prison  record  for  the  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles.  The  Board  meets  at  the  Penitentiary  the  second  Wednesday 
of  each  month.  If  cases  are  to  be  .heard  from  the  Reformatory  or  the 
Women's  institution  at  York,  the  subjects  are  brought  to  this  meet- 
ing. The  applicant  is  given  an  opportunity  to  state  his  case  and 
his  friends  or  attorneys  arc  permitted  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  Any- 
one who  cares  to  protest  against  the  parole  is  also  given  a hearing. 
After  all  witnesses  have  been  hoard,  the  Board  goes  into  executive 
session  and  passes  on  all  applications,  either  denying  the  applica- 
tion outright;  deferring  action  until  a later  date;  sotting  the  time 
for  rc-loase;  or  granting  immediate  parole.  The  hearing  really  a- 
mounts  to  a retrial  In  which  the  facts  of  the  case  are  reviewed. 

Very  little,  if  any,  accurate  information  is  available  relative  to 
the  applicant’s  personal,  social  or  economic  history  or  the  progno- 
sis as  to  his  success  on  parole.  The  best  the  Board  can  do  is  to 
guess  whether  the  applicant  will  make  good  or  not.  If  parole  is 
granted  no  personal  supervision  is  provided.  The  parolee  reports 
by  mail  for  six  months  and  then  receives  his  final  discharge. 


If  the  Board  will  avail  itself  of  the  pavers  given  it  by 
the  Act  of  1921,  it  can  provide  Itself  with  trained  personnel  who 
can  secure  accurate  and  conplc-to  information  concerning  each  appli- 
cant for  parole  •-  personal  history,  family  history,  community  ro- 
sources,  prospective  employment  and  the  typo  of  supervision  he  will 


2.  Laws.  Nc.b.  . 1921:  pp.  682  ff.  Cf.  also  C.3. 


29-2601  to  29-2657. 
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have  when  released.  All  this  can  ho  compiled  into  a success  prog- 
nosis  scale  which  will  serve  to  reduce  the  element  of  chance  in 
granting  paroles.  The  same  personnel  will  then  ho  able  to  super- 
vise each  parolee  personally,  visiting  him  at  his  home  or  at  his 
work,  interviewing  his  associates  and  securing  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  his  adjustment.  If  and  when  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  in  honorable  and  useful  employment  and  has  con- 
vinced the  people  in  his  community  that  he  is  "going  straight", 
then  is  the  time  for  his  final  release.  If  he  does  not  make  a 
serious  effort,  the  prison  still  stands  behind  him  with  its  doors 
open  and  he  can  be  returned.  If  the  proper  personnel  is  secured 
and  action  is  taken  on  a purely  professional  basis;  the  Board  will 
be  relieved  of  the  pressure  which  is  now  brought  to  boar  in  certain 
cases  and  will  be  able  to  develop  a parole  system  which  its  law  at- 
tempted to  create. 

The  use  of  the  parole  system  in  Nebraska  lias  varied  great 
ly  according  to  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Pardons 
Sometimes  the  Board  has  been  lenient  either  in  order  to  relieve  the 
congestion  at  the  Penitentiary,  or  bc-causo  some  members  favored  the 
system  and  believed  it  should  be  put  to  its  maxinun  use.  At  other 
times  the  Board  has  released  few  applicants;  perhaps  because  they 
felt  the  pressure  of  adverse  public  opinion,  especially  the  criti - 
cion  by  the  press,  or  because  they  saw  weaknesses  in  the  system 
and  took  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by  refusing  to  exer- 
cise the  parole  power. 

Furthermore , there  seems  to  bo  a tendency  through  the 
years  since  1923  f°r  the  use  of  parole  to  decline.  In  the  biennium 
from  December  1,  1922  to  December  1,  1924,  there  was  a total  of  433 
paroles  granted  from  the  two  institutions  of  the  penitentiary  and 
men's  reformatory.25  In  the  biennium  ending  1934,  there  was  a total 
of  387  paroles  granted  from  the  three  penal  institutions.^  In  tho 
biennium  ending  Juno  30,  1923,  there  was  an  average  penitentiary 
population  of  983,  while  in  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1933, 
there  was  an  average  adult  prison  population  of  127?.^  In  other 
words,  50  lees  paroles  wore  granted  in  tho  biennium  ending  In 
1935,  with  a prison  population  more  than  twice  as  largo  as  in 
1923. 

Hew  much  of  this  is  the  result  of  a deliberate  policy 
on  tho  part  of  the  state  Probation  (?)  officer  or  of  the  Board, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
provide  services  for  the  office  is  not  known.  It  may  bo  quite 
true  that  the  Legislature  has  been  granting  the  approximate 
budget  for  which  the  Board  of  Pardons  asked . Certain  it  is 
that  a budget  of  over  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  tho  biennium 


3 . Epp , op.  cit. , p . 117 . 

4.  Board  of  Pardons,  Biennial  Report , ending  Ncv.  1934. 

5.  Board  of  Control,  Biennial  Report,  1923-192.3. 
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of  1925-5  while  only  about  $16,000  was  set  aside  for  the  bienniun 
1955-7.  The  lowest  appropriation  was  in  1929  when  about  $14,000  was 
granted;  for  a number  of  sessions  past,  the  budget  has  averaged  about 
$16,000. 


Along  with  this  tendency 'to  allow  parole  to  fall  into  disuse 
has  been  the  unfortunate  tendency,  apparently  increasing,  for  judges 
to  use  the  state  pena$  institutions  for  short -tern  sentences.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  at  the  tine  of  the  penitentiary  survey,  there 
wore  six  non  there  serving  three -months  sentences,  while  one-third 
the  total  population  was  committed  for  one  year  or  loss.  On  June  9, 
1956,  the  penitentiary  office  reported  seven  men  serving  sentences 
of  less  than  one  year.  Four  were  committed  for  cattle  theft;  two 
for  six  months  and  two  for  nine  months.  At  least  one  statute  (C.S. 
lieb.  , 1929:  28-515)  gives  the  penalty  for  this  offense  as  from 

three  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Other  six -months  commitments 
were  for  violation  of  the  gambling  law,  wife  desertion,  and  carrying 
concealed  weapons . 

While  the  statute  nowhere  differentiates  between  the  func- 
tions of  state  and  local  prisons  in  terms  of  length  of  sentence,  it 
is  the  general  opinion  of  the  public  that  sentences  of  one  year  or 
more  are  served  in  the  penitentiary  while  those  loss  than  one  year 
are  served  in  the  county  jail.  The  statute  discriminates  between 
fc-lony  and  misdemeanor,  defining  felony  as  an  offense  punishable  by 
death  or  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  and  classing  all  other  f 
offenses  as  misdemeanors . ^ 

That  tho  judges  arc  within  their  technical  rights  in  com- 
mitting persons  to  the  state  prisons  for  less  than  one  year  is  shown 
by  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  statutes.  In  tho  section  on 
"Crimes  and  Punishments" ,7  there  are  eight  offenses  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  which  the  statute  does  not  specify  the  place  of  de- 
tention. The  maximum  penalties  range  from  thirty  days  for  engaging 
in  games  or  sports  which  disturb  the  poo.ee  on  Decoration  Day  (1905) 
to  five  years  for  the  illegal  possession  of  a red  or  black  flag 
(1919).  It  is  entirely  within  the  option  of  the  judge  as  to  whether 
the  sentences  in  those  cases  should  bo  served  in  the  county  jail  or 
in  the  3tate  prisons. 

Another  group  of  laws  make  the  minimum  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary  less  than  one  yoar.  For  example,  possession  of  forged 
instruments  or  forged  material  carries  a sentence  of  from  six  months 
to  ten  years.  Still  another  group  specifics  incarceration  in  tho 
penitentiary  for  not  to  exceed  one  yoar,  o. g. , poultry  stealing, 
first  offense. 

In  the  interests  of  a state -wide  penal  system  with  proper 
coordination  between  local  and  state  prisons,  it  would  soon  necessary 


6.  Complete  Session  laws,  Neb..  Ch.  2,  p.  572;  Act  of  1871. 
7-  C.S.  Neb. . 1929:  28-101  to  28-1259. 
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to  have  a statute  clearly  defining  the  line  “between  the  two.  It 
is  absurd  that  a chicken  thief  comittcd  to  the  penitentiary  can 
qualify  as  a felon,  while  a person  guilty  of  sedition  is  only  a 
misdemeanant  "because  he  may  "be  sent  to  the  county  jail  for  not  to 
exceed  twenty  years! 

Still  another  conclusion  to  "be  drawn  from  this  tendency 
toward  short  sentences  is  the  misfortune  the  state  is  undergoing 
in  not  making  uso  of  its  adult  probation  law,  which  was  made  a 
part  of  its  penal  procedure  in  1913."®  It  provided  that  judges 
of  all  courts  of  record  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  probation 
officers  to  supervise  probationers  within  their  jurisdiction 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  No  particular  qualifications 
are  set  up  for  probation  officers  since  any  officer  of  city  or 
village  police  may  be  appointed. 

In  counties  of  more  than  50,000  population  appointment 
is  made  by  the  District  Judge  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  court  at 
a salary  of  $2100.00  a year.  The  Probation  Officer  is  to  serve 
in  all  courts  of  the  county  except  that  in  the  juvenile  court  he 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  children  under  18  years  of  age. 
In  counties  less  than  50,000,  the  county  court  appoints  tho  pro- 
bation officer  at  a salary  to  be  determined  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners but  not  to  exceed  $720.00  a year.  Ho  shall  servo  in  all 
courts  of  record,  including  tho  juvenile  court,  at  the  request 
of  the  judges.  In  counties  under  20,000  population,  tho  sheriff 
is  required  to  sorve  as  probation  officer  but  the  county  commis- 
sioners may  authorize  tho  county  judge  to  appoint  another  person 
at  a salary  fixed  by  then. 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  or  a felony 
except  murder,  robbery,  treason,  rape,  arson,  burglary  from 
dwelling  at  night  and  larceny  from  person  may  be  eligible  to 
probation.  The  lav;  further  provides  that  the  court  and  the 
probation  officer  shal3  inquire  Into  tho  personal  and  social 
history  of  the  convicted  person  and  shall  bo  guided  accordingly. 
If  in  analysis  of  tin  offense,  the  individual  and  the  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  "guilty  person  gives  promise  of  re- 
fraining from  further  offense,  the  court  may  enter  an  order 

without  sentence" "placing  the  accused  on  probation  to  a 

probation  officer  or  to  another  suitable  person". 

Tho  law  then  continues  to  outline  the  procedure  for 
carrying  out  probation,  giving  specific  duties  of  tho  accused  and 
of  tho  probation  officer  during  tho  period  of  probation  fixed  by 
the  court. 

It  is  not  known  how  widely  tho  probation  law  is  used  in 
the  state,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a neglected  instrument 


8.  Ibid. . 29: 
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in  penal  procedure.  ' Douglas  and  Lancaster  counties  have  adult  proba- 
tion officers.  Sene  judges  evidently  use  the  system  for  several 
hoys  at  the  reformatory  who  wore  committed  for  "violation  of  bench 
parole",  though  the  probabilities  are  that  the  judges  act  as  their 
own  probation  officers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  general  use  of 
the  probation  system  will  be  undertaken  until  some  encouragement  is 
given  either  through  the  appeal  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  population  of  the  penal  institutions,  cr  through  a 
state  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  or  through  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate citizens  carrying  on  an  educational  campaign.  The  law  schools 
of  the  state  are  a strategic  place  to  begin,  for  if  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  systems  of  parole  and  probation  were  taught  to  the  stu- 
dents^, it  would  he  but  a short  time  until  the  movement  would  gain 
appreciable  headway. 

Parole  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  the  whole 
field  of  penology.  It  is  the  subject  of  recurring  waves  of  criti- 
cism with  tho  arguments  against  it  varying  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  much  of  the  time,  discussion 
is  based  upon  misunderstanding  and  misinformation,  and  that  a largo 
part  of  the  remaining  criticism  can  justly  bo  made  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  not  of  the  fundamental  principles,  of  parole. 

In  the  past,  the  press  has  directed  the  heavy  barrage  of 
criticism  against  it.  This  is  but  natural  since  the  newspaper  de- 
pends so  largely  upon  crime  to  fill  its  columns.  Its  writers  lack 
any  profound  understanding  of  the  social -psychological  factors  which 
enter  into  the  causation  of  crime,  or  of  the  historical  processes 
Involved  in  the  development  of  penal  treatment.  Hence  parole  be- 
comes the  scapegoat  for  explaining  the  source  of  crimes,  and  its 
abolition  the  chief  way  cut  of  the  problem.  It  is  routine  newspaper 
procedure  in  the  commission  of  any  major  crime  to  inquire  if  the 
nan  lias  had  previous  prison  experience;  if  so,  he  is  branded  as  a 
parolee.  Commenting  on  this  point,  a recent  writer  says:  "We  are 
even  told  that  most  crimes  are  committed  by  paroled  prisoners.  Act- 
ually in  New  York  state  slightly  over  four  per  cent  of  all  prisoners 
on  parole  commit  now  crimes.  In  my  own  stato,  Pennsylvania,  tho  n 
percentage  is  just  about  four  per  cent.  For  Federal  prisoners  on 
parole  it  happens  to  bo  under  two  par  cent."^1 

Two  other  media  of  public  education  have  recently  inter- 
ested themselves  in  parole.  The  radio  not  only  broadcasts  police 
station  calls,  with  their  emphasis  upon  facist  methods  of  handling 
crime;  it  attempts  to  inform  the  public  on  the  system  of  parole  and 
to  evaluate  it.  The  moving  "picture  industry  has  recently  supple- 
mented its  intellectual  and  helpful  presentation  (?)  of  tho  criminal 
world  with  a film' on  "parole" . The  advertisement  for  tho  picture 
reads < "The  nation’s  sorriest  scandal;  says  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief 
G.  man.1*'' 


9.  Charles  J.  Dutton.  "Prisoners  on  parole ’* , Nation , June  27,  1936- 
p.  853. 
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Vi/ hat  ever  unjust  or  just  criticisn  can  he  made  against 
parole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  society  will  not  go  had:  to  the 
punitive  methods  practiced  in  an  earlier  day.  Just  as  capital 
punishment  had  to  Give  way  before  the  development  of  the  humani- 
tarian spirit,  so  incarceration  behind  prison  walls  must'  decline 
in  favor  of  parole  and  probation.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  acts  which  the  law  declares 
to  be  "crimes”  but  which  in  an  earlier  society  would  have  been 
left  to  personal  adjustment  between  individuals  or  groups.^ 

There  are  several  alternatives  to  parole  : wo  can  build  larcor 

prisons;  wo  can  remove  from  the  judge  all  discretion  over  the 
length  of  imprisonment  by  substituting  flat  sentences  for  the 
present  indefinite  ones;  our  courts  can  then  refuse  to  commit 
on  the  stiffer  penalties,  as  did  the  English  courts  during  the 
period  when  capital  punishment  was  on  the  decline.  This  will 
substitute  the*  motive  of  vengeance-  in  penal  servitude  for  the 
modern  one  of  rehabilitation  and  remove  from  tho  prisoner  all 
immediate  incentive  for  good  conduct.  But  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  with  few  exceptions,  prisoners  will  return  from  pris- 
on to  our  communities ; and  we  are  forced  back  to  the  question 
whether  the  restoration  to  good  citizenship  is  not  more  impor- 
tant than  the  prisoner’s  punishment  and  the  public's  satisfaction 
in  revenge. 

If,  as  seems  inevitable,  parole  is  to  remain  a part  of 
our  penal  system,  our  chief  attention  should  be  directed  toward 
its  administration.  This  involves  the'  two  questions  of  who  should 
administer  parole  and  how  it  should  to  administered.  Experience 
everywhere  has  shown  that  it  .cannot  be  handled , as  Nebraska  tried 
for  1?  years,  by  the  governor  alone.  While  the  pardoning  power 
has  been  his  prerogative  for  centuries,  that  was  merely  an  act 
of  clemency,  and  once  decided  upon,  the  transaction  was ' closed 
with  no  further  responsibility  on  the  part  of  tho  state.  Pa- 
role however,  is  an  administrative  function,  involving  a study 
of  the  criminal,  not  of  the  crime;  when  once  granted,  it  car- 
ries with  it  tho  obligation  of  the  state  to  render  oversight 
and  helpful  supervision  during  a period  of  from  six  months  to 
an  indefinite  time.  Tho  machinery  for  parole  must  then  be  sot 
up,  primarily  with  a staff  cf  parole  supervisors.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  secure  this,  for  a state  with  a small  caseload, 
would  be  through  an  unpaid  board  responsible  for  determining 
general  policies  and  empowered  to  select  a stato  director  of 
parole  to  employ  a necessary  staff  and  carry  out  the  Board’s 
policies.  In  a state  like  New  York,  tho  parole  board  is  a 
full-time  paid  tody  with  a staff  of  over  one  hundred;  but 
that  is  unnecessary,  in  a state  the  size  of  Nebraska. 


10.  A brief  study  of  the  Nebraska  statutes,  especially  the 

; section  on  "Crimes  and  Punishments"  will  show  the  amazing 
number  of  petty  offenses  for  which  a person  may  serve  a 
sentence  in  a state’s  prison. 
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The  Nebraska  system.  of  a board  of  elective  officers  is 
fixed  by  the  Constitution;  and  difficult  to  change.  There  arc  those 
who  believe  it  my  function  properly  as  a court  of  last  resort , such 
as  a case  committee  in  a family  welfare  society  does,  providing  there 
is  an  adequate  staff  of  investigators  and  supervisors Others  doubt 
if  such  a Board  can  administer  adequately  our  parole  system.  They 
contend  that  the  lack  of  time  us  sufficiently  groat  to  condemn  the 
plan.  That  the  members  of  the  Board  do  not  even  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  procedure  required  by  the  law  was  recently  shown 
when  they  were  challenged  as  to  tho  presence  of  the  applicant  at  the 
hearing,  contrary  to  tho  statute.  That  thoy  have  neither  tho  time, 
and  often  not  tho  inclination,  to  inform  themselves  on  improved  pa- 
role procedure  and  practices  is  evident  from  tho  fact  that  the.  hear- 
ing today  is  the  identical  rouitine  of  15  years  ago.  One  of  tho  most 
conspicuous  faults  is  the  appearance  of  attorneys  who  Charge  heavy 
fees  to  applicants,  and  practically  plead  against  their  cases.  This 
is  not  in  keeping  with  either  the  spirit  or  the  law  of  parole . 

In  spite  of  tho  weaknesses  of  the  Nebraska  machinery,  it 
is  probably  expedient  that  the  way  out  be  found  without  constitu- 
tional change.  The  statute  grants  the  Board  power  to  employ  proba- 
tion (sic!  ) officers  with  powers  of  investigation  and  supervision. 
Under  this  provision  it  is  possible  to  sot  up  a competent  staff,  and 
if  this  grant  is  not  sufficiently  broad  it  can  be  extended  by  legis- 
lative action.  Thus  it  seem  possible  to  secure  not  only  the  parole 
staff  necessary  for  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment,  but  also  the 
services  of  such  specialists  as  are  needed  for  medical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  psychiatric  examinations. 

The  question  of  how  the  parole  procedure  should  to  handled 
can  bo  answered  negatively  by  saying  it  should  not  bo  carried  on  as 
a mere  clerical  procedure.  A routine  examination  to  discover  whether 
the  applicant  is  eligible  under  tile  statute  and  rules  of  tho  Board, 
and  whether  his  prison  conduct  has  boon  satisfactory  to  tho.  offi- 
cials, does  not  constitute  an  adequate  diagnosis.  Neither  does  me- 
chanical reporting  to  the  state  probation  officer  by  lottor  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  constitute  adequate  treatment,  or  supervision.1’'  The 
administration  of  parole  is  a. casework  procedure,  requiring  the  same 
technique,  whether  the  parole  supervisor  is  professionally  trained 
in  it  or  picks  it  up  as  a matter  of  common  sense.  This  procedure  is 
clearly  outlined  in  a lottcr  from  a Pennsylvania  parole  agent,  pub- 
lished in  a recent  issue  of  a periodical. ! ^ 


11.  This  opinion  is  held  by  C.  A.  Sorenson  of  Lincoln,  who  served 
as  attorney  general  of  Nebraska  for  two  terms  and  bases  his 
Judgment  upon  four  years’  experience  and  a serious  interest  in 
the  parole  system. 

12.  In  1927,  3^-  out  of  117  parolees  for  whom  there  was  a record,  or 
almost  one-third,  were  living  out  of  the  state.  The  supervision 
given  then  can  bo  readily  surmised.  Epp.  op.  cit. , 115. 

Charles  J.  Dutton  in  Nation,  Juno  27,  1936:  p.  853. 


13. 


While  parole  administration  in  the  groat  majority  of 
the  states  does  not  meet  the  nininun  standards  required  for'  suc- 
cessful management,  there  are  several  states  (Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Nov;  York)  which  have  set  up 
excellent.  parole  systems.  Reports  from  some  of  those  indicate 
that  they  are  operating  to  the  satisfaction  net  only  of  the  advo- 
cates of  parole  hut  also  of  the  general  public.  The  Now  York  sys- 
tem is  discussed  in  an  article  written  hy  a Manhattan  lawyer  who 
investigated  the  state  prisons  for  Governor  Smith,  and  during 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  administration  (1931),  helped  frame  the 
present  parole  lawk1*  He  points  out  that  the  selection  of  parolees 
is  a very  difficult  task,  that  considering  the  inadequacies  of 
human  knowledge  and  judgment  there  are  hound  to  ho  some  mistakes 
- hence  every  effort  should  he  made  to  have  the  task  done  hy  the 
best  equipped  personnel  and  methods  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

He  believes  that  a successful  parole  system  must  have  careful 
follow-up  work,  interested  not  simply  in  seeing  that  the  pris- 
oner does  not  break  the  terms,  of  the  parole  or  commit  new  crimes, 
hut,  more  important,  that  he  is  supporting  hlmsolf  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  support  of  his  family,  and  that  he  is  finding  his  place 
in  some  community  whore  ho  can  look  forward  to  a stable  and  re- 
spectable existence.  The  Hew  York  parole  board  has  a.  large  staff, 
95  per  cent  of  whom  are  college  graduates , trained  for  their  work, 
and  chosen  under  Civil  Service  rules.  That  it  pays  the  state  fi- 
nancially, the  writer  maintains  by  the  fact  that  it  costs  but 
$40.00  per  year  per  parolee  while  it  costs  $500.00  per  year  per 
capita  fer  prison  maintenance. 

The  Nebraska  system  needs  improvement,  not  because 
there  are  scandals  in  the  management  of  the  system,  but  because 
insufficient  use  is  being  made  of  parole  and  probation.  Disre- 
garding for  the  moment  the  conservation  of  human  values,  and 
adequate  system  of  parole  and  probation  would  reduce  our  pris- 
on population,  prevent  the  present  overcrowding,  especially  in 
the  penitentiary;  and  make  unnecessary  large  future  expansion 
in  our  state  prison  plants. 


14.  George  W . Algor,  "What’s  the  matter  vrith  parole?"  At.  Mo., 
March,  1936:  pp.  269-78.  . 
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county  emergency  levy  for  relief  of  unemployed 
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Property 

right  of  married  woman  same  as  carried  nan 12 
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Public  lands 

petition  for  grant  of,  i860  - 8 

Public  Library  Commission - 29 

Public  Be cords 

authorization  to  view,  1858  , 6 

ruling  cn  case  records  of  State  Assistance  program 6 

Public  Welfare  laws  passed,  1901  29 

Reform  School  authorized  1879  - - - 17 

Reformatory  for  Men 

established  1913  - 40 
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Reformatory  for  Women  49 

penitentiary  women  transferred  to 54 
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Associated  Charities  of  Omaha  organized  1883  19 

Charity  Organization  society  founded  in  Lincoln  I89O 24 

measures  to  alleviate  distress  of  I89O  crop  failure - 23 

measures  to  relievo  drouth — — 25 
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Schools  (Seo  Education) 
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provision  for  biennial  publication  names  all 

ex -soldiers  20 
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special  privileges  to  honorably  discharged 
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admission  of  World  War  veterans  to  state  soldiers* 
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State  Constitution,  1866  9 

State  Institutions  changes  in  method  of  governing  26 

Sterilization  law,  1915  revised,  1929  51 
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Township  organization,  provisions  for 17 

Tuberculous 

indigent  pulmonary  consumptives  in  hospitals 

county  responsibility,  1909  54 

State  Hospital  for,  established,  1911  57 

Unemployment  relief 

(See  Social  Security  Acts) 

Unmarried  Mother 

Act  providing  Nebraska  Industrial  Home  1885  - 21 

Compulsory  commitment  to  Industrial  Home 

authorized,  1921  48 

Illegitimate  children 

act  providing  f or  care 11 

Vagrants 

defined  - 4 

penalties  for  convicted  vagrants  4 

repeal  act  of  1855 17 

Venereal  disease 

control  of  45 

persons  affected  forbidden  marriage  1925 50 

Vital  Statistics  law,  1905  - - - - 51 

amended,  1919  - - 45 

divorce  and  marriage  statistics  added  54 

Voting  reform. 

Australian  ballot  system,  inaugurated 25 

Wards  and  guardians  5 

Women, 

age  of  majority  made  21  48 

suffrage  amendment  submitted  , , 18 

Workmen's  Compensation  law  passed 57 

Wyuka  cemetery,  made  state  cemetery 51 
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Blind  Assistance - - - l4l-l42 

Legislative  Provisions  - - ... 133-137 

Nebraska  Social  Security  Legislation  - 134-137 

Old  Age  Assistance - , 139 -l4l 

Unemployment  Relief  Fund  - 138-139 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  .... ... 278-298 

Statutory  Provisions  for  Poor  Relief 77 

Transiency _ 95-116 

Bellevue  Camp - 101 

Carter  Lake  Canrp  . . 102 

Chadron  Camp  . ._ _ 100 

Characteristics  of  Transient  Groups - - .111-116 

County  Provision  for  Transient  Care  103-104 

Extent  of  Transiency  in  the  United  States  104-106 

Family  Care  _ 102 

Family  Groups  in  Nebraska - 107-108 

Family  Groups  in  the  United  States 107 

Legal  Aspects  of  Transiency 96-97 

Omaha  Treatment  Center 99 -100 

Organization  Under  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau 98-99 

Plattsmouth  Camp 100 

Present  Problem  no 

Pyovisions  for  the  Homeless  Previous  to  the 

Federal  Transient  Bureau 97-98 

Provisions  for  Transient  Care  110-111 

State  Administration  of  Transient  Fund 95-96 

Unattached  'Transients  in  Nebraska 106-107 

Transient  Family  Groups  in  the  United  States  107 

Transient  Fund,  State  Administration  of  95-116 

Tuberculous , Care  for 131-132 

Unemployment  Relief  Fund... 138-139 

Unmarried  Mother  and  Her  Child,  The  273-296 

Illegitimacy  in  Nebraska  273-278 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women 278-298 
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